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SECESSION 
THE CHU&CH OF SGOTLAKD. 

p 

[1844.] 

A aBBAT revolutioa has taken (>lace m Scotland. A 

greater has been threatened. Nor is that danger even 
yet certainly gone by. Upon the accidents of such 
events as. may arise for the next five yean, whether 
fitted or riot fitted to revive discussions in which matiy 
of the Ndh*seceders went in various degrees along with 
the Sece(^rs, depends the final (and, in a strict sense, 
the very. awful) question, What is to be the fate of the 
Scottish' church ? Lord Aberdeen's Act is well quali- 
fied to tranquillize the agitations of that body ; and at 
an earlier stage, if not intercepted by Lord Melbourne, 
might have prevented them in part. But Lord Aber- 
deen has no power to stifle a conflagration once thor* 

oughly kindled. That must depend in a great degree 
Upon the favorable aspect of events yet in the rear. 
Meantime these great dbturbances are not under* 

stood in England ; and chiefly from the diiFercnccs 
between the two nations as to the language of their 
seTeral chuiches and law courts. The process of 

ordination and iuductiuii is totally different under the 

TOL. U. I 
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different ecclesiastical administrations of the;two\^jing« 
doms. .And the cbuieb courts of Scotlaifd!|^;jif;)t^«ituit.^ i,, 
in England. We write, therefore, with fej^it^'i'' . 
view to the better infornaation of ^'^^^^^'^^'^^pIm . : 
Andy' with this purpose, we shall lead the;' ^scljwipik; « - 
through four capital questions : — • • . • V..*.'\ -r 

\^ What is it that iias been done by the moving;;i \ 
party? \ '''^T 

II. Kqxd was it done ? By what agencies and influ- 
ence i . 

III. What were the imitmii$U resulis of* tbes^'acts v ' 

IV. What are the rejnoU rcsulu yet to ;b6. ^ppre^r 
bended i , ' < . ' 'i ; ' 

I. First, then. What is it that has been 4vr^l • • '< • . 

Up to the month of May in 1834^ the faUiers.aiK^ 
hiotbeni of the ^Kirk' weie in harmony great 
humanity can hope to see. Since May;. '1834, the. . 
church has been a fierce crater of volcaniQ»^gencies/ " 
throwing out of her boeom one-third of het^cMM'^ii V 
and these children are no sooner born into th^ir earthly- . 
atmosphere, than they turn, with unnatural pe&sious, ; 
the destruction of tUUr bvsthrsn. What c^il^ ^le^' ^ 



grounds upon wliich an achamemciU so dc&diy has, . 
ansen? : 
It will rsad to the ears of a stranger alnficWt ^tsC ' 
experiment upon his credulity, if we tell the simple ' * 
truth* Being inonedifalet howereri it is not the lesa 
true ; and, being monstrous, it will yet- be recorded itf * - 
history, that the Scottish church has split into mortal 
feuds upon two points aberiutely without intersst to the 
QSlion ; firsts upon a demand for creating clergymen 
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¥7 a new process; secondly, upon a demand for Papal 
latitude of jurisdiction. E^ea the order of succession 
in tlieae things b not irithout meanbif • Had tlw tee» 

ond demand stood first, it would have seemed possible 
that the two deraaods might have grown up indepen* 
denfly^ and so fer eooscientionaly. But, aceofdin^ t« 

tlie realities of the case, this is not possible ; the second 
demand grew out of the first The interest of the Se* 
eedm, « loeked tip in tbetr eaifiett requisition, mm 

that which prompted their second. Ahnost everybody 
was contented with the exbting mode of creating th^ 
postoml relation. Seareh thvough Ohrislendcmi, length- 
ways and breadthways, there was not a public usage, 
an instittttioni an economy, which more piofoundiy 
shpt ta the sunshine of divine tkwr or of eivil pros- 
perity, than the peculiar mode aulliorized and [)r;u tised 
in Scotland of appointing to every pariah its several 
pastor. Jlers and there an ultra^Rpesbyterian spirit 
might prompt a murmur against it. But the- wise and 
inleliigent approved; and those who had the appro- 
priate — that is, the religions interest — confessed diat 
It was practically successful. From whom, then, came 
the attempt to change ? Why, from those only who 
had an alka interest, an indirect ittterest, an intersst of 
ambition in its subversion. As matters stood ia the 
apiiag €S 1684, the patron ei each benefice, acting 
iiadsr the severest restraims—restrrints which (if the 
church courts did their duty) left no room or possibility 
Ibt an nnAt man to croep in— nominated the mcumhent. 
In asptritual sense, thechnroh had all power: byrs^ 
'fusing, first of all, to ^ license ' unqualified persons ; 
seoQcidly^ by rofusing to ^ odmU * out of these licensed 
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penood such as might have beeome warped Srom the 
proper standard of pastoral fitneas, the charch had, a 
* negative voice, all-potential in the creation of clergy- 
mea; the church could exclude whom she pleased. 
But this contented her not* Simply to shut out was an 
ungracious oiFice, though mighty for the interests of 
orthodoxy through the land. The children of this 
world, who became the agitators of the church, clam* 
ored for something more. They desired fuf the church 
that she should become a lady patroness; that she 
should give as well as take away ; that she diould 
wield a sceptre, courted for its bounties, and not merely 
feared for its austeritieai Yet how should this be ac* 
eomplished ? Openly to translate upon the church the 
present power of patrons — that were too revolutionary, 
diet would have exposed its own object. For the pres^ 
ent, therefore, let this device prevail— let the power 
nominally be transferred to cougregationa : Igt this be 
done upon the plea that each congregation understands 
best what mode of ministrations tends to its own edifice-' 
tion. There lies the semblance of a Christian plea ; 
the congregation, it is said, has became anxious for . 
itself; the church has become anxious for the congre- 
gation. And then, if the translation should be eJ&ctedf 
the church has already devised a means for appropri^ 
attng the power which she has unsettled ; for she limits 
this power to the communicants at the sacramental 
table. Now, in ScotUnd, though not in England, the 
charader of communicant is notoriously created or sua* 
pended by the clergyman of each pansli • so that, by 
the briefest of 'circuits, the church causes the power to - 
revolve into her own hands. 
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That waft the first change— a change full of Jaoo> 

triflism ; and for which to be published was to be de* 
DOUDced. It was necessary, therefore, to place this 
Jacobin change upon a bams privileged from attack. 
How should that be done ? The object was to create 
a new clerical power; to shift the election of clergy- 
men flrom the lay hands in which law and osage had 

lodged it ; and, under a plausible mask of makinij^ the 
election popular, circuitousiy to make it ecclesiastical. 
Yet, if the existing patrons of church benefices should 
see tlicmselvcs suddenly denuded uf their rights, and 
witliin a year or two should see these rights settling 
detenninately into the hands of the clergy, the fVand, 
the fraudulent purpose, and the fraudulent machinery, 
would have stood out in gross proportions too palpably 
revealed* In this dilemma the reverend agitators de- 
vised a second scheme. It was a scheme benrin^ triple 
harvests; for, at one and the same time, it furnished 
the motive which gave a constructive coherency and 

meaning to the original purpose, it threw a solemn 
shadow over the rank worldiiness of that purpose, and 
it opened a diffusive tendency towards other purposes 
of the same nature, as yet undeveloped. The device 
was this : in Scodandi as in England, the total proceas 
by which a parish clergyman is created, subdivides 
itself into several successive acts. The initial act be- 
longs to the patron of the benefice: he must ^preamt;* 
that is, he notifies the ftict of his having conferred the 
benefice upon A B, to a puUlc body which officially 
takes cognizance of this act ; and that body is, not the 
particular parish concerned, but the presbytery of the 
district in which the parish is seated. Thus far the 
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8tep«i merely legalf of the prooeedia^ weipe too defi- 
nite to be easily dntQibed* These atepe aro eualeiMd 
by Lord Aberdeen as realilies, and eve|^ by the Non- 
iBtruaioaiaUi were toleieted as fbroialuiea. 

Bat at this pout cominenoe other steps boI so rigev^ 
ously defined by law ur usage, nor so absolutely wiiliiu 
one ttoifofin ioterpretation of their value. In practioe 
they had long sunk inlo forms* But ancient foime 
easily lend themselves to a revivification by nicauiugs 

new or old, under the galfmnism of 
demoeratie foroea. The dietarbei* o^tbe ehnreK PM* 
ing by ilie act of ' (hresentatioa ' as an obstacle too 
fMmklabie to be separately attacked on its own ao» 
count, made their stend open one <^ the two neis which 
lie next in succession. It is the regular routinoi that 
the presbytery, having been warned of the patroa'a 
appointment, and having ^received* (in technical kn* 
guage) the presentee — tiiat is, having iormally reoog« 
niaed him in that oharaoter*— next appoint a day m 
which he is to pimeh befim the congregaten« This 
sermon, together with the prayers by which it is ao* 
eompanied, cooatitttte the probaiiooaiy not acooiding to 
some views; but, aecotdlng to the geneiml theory, 
simply tiie inaugural act by which the new [>astor 
pieces himself officially before his future parishioneo» 
Decorum, and the sense of proportion, seem to require 
that to every commencement of a very weighty rela« 
tien, imposing new duties^ there should be a come* 
ponding and ceremonial entranoe. The new pastor, 
until this public introduction, could not be legitimately 
assumed ior luiown to the parishioners. And aocord« 
ingly at this point it was — viz. subsequently to his 
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autheatic {Nibiioatioii, as we may call it— that) ia tha 
«aae af any grlevoua aoandal kaofim to tha pariah as 

outstanding against him, arose lliu proper opportunity 
laraiabed by >thd church for lodging tha ae cu a a tioB^ 
and finr iovastigating it hefoia tha chmeh eoart In 
default, however, of any grave objection to the pre- 
aantaa, ha was naxt sommoned by tha piasbytofy to 
what really am a pTobattonary aot at thair bar ; irk. 
an exannination of his theological sufficiency. But in 
iUs it could not ba expected tbst he should fttil, ba> 
causa he must pievtounly haiw satMed the raqmsitioiia 
of the (^urch in his original examination for a license 
to praaeb. Qnoe .dismissed with eredh from this bar, ' 
he was now beyond all farther probation whatsoeferi 
in technical phrase, he was entitled to 'admission.' 
Bach were the slaps, aacofding to their ordeiiy sugms^ 
by which a man conMmmalad the paatonid tia 
with any particular parish. And all of these steps, 
anbaaquoiit to the * racqilMfi * and inaugural pfsaofaing, 
ware now somfnarily charaetoriased by the revdotioiiisia 
as 'spiritual;' for the sake of sequestering tiiem into 
tteir own handa» As to the initiatory aot of preasnta* 
tion, thai unight be secular, and to be dealt wiA by m 
aecular law. But the rest were acts which belonged 
not to a kingdom of this woiid. ^ Thasci' with a new^ 
bom soropuloshy never heard of until the rerdution of 
1834, clamored for new casuistries; ^these,^ said tho 
agitators, ^ we cannot consent any kngar to leave in 
their .state of collapse as mere 'inert or ceremonial 
forms. They must be revivihed. By all means, let 
ihe patron present as barstofom. Bat tha acts of ^^esc* 
amination^* and admission,** lofStAer mtk Ha patssf 
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of altogeiker rejusuigio cnUr upon either^ under a pro* 
test against the candidate from a clear majority of the 

parishioners — these are acts falling within tlic spii itual 
jurisdictioo of the church. And these powers we 
must, for the future, see exercised according to spix^ 

itual views.' 

Here, then, suddenly emerged a perfect ratifi* 
cation Vor their own' previous revolutioDary doctrine 
upon the creation of parish clergymen. This new 
scruple was, .in lelatioa to former scruples^ a per» 
feet linch^ptn for locking their machioery into cohOi^ 
felon. For vainly would they have sought to defeat 
the patron^s ri{^ of presenting, unless through this 
sudden pause and interdict imposed upooMhe ZaIUr 
acts in the process of induction, under the pretext 
that these were acts competent only to a spiritual 
jurisdictioo. This plea, by its tendency, roanded and 
secured all that they had yet advanced in the way of 
claim. But, at the same time, though indispensable 
negatively, positively it stretched so much further 
than any necessity or interest inherent in their present 
innovations, that not improbably they &lteied and 
shmnk back at firs^ from the immeaMirable field of 
consequences upon which it opened. They would 
willingly have accepted less. But, unfortunately, it 
sometimes happens, that, to gain as much as k needftd 
in one direction, you must take a great deal more than 
you wish for in another. Any principle, which etndi 
carry them over the immediate difficulty, would, by a • 
mere necessity, carry them incalculably beyond it. 
For if every act bearing in an^ one diieetion a spiritual 
aqMct, showing at any angle a relatkm to spiritual 
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things, is therefore to be held spiritual ia a sense 
excluding the interference of the civil power, there 
falls to the ground at once the whole fabric of civil 
iButbority in anjr independent form* Accordingly, we 
are satisfied that the claim to a spiritual jurisdiction, 
in collision with tlic claims of the state, would not 
probably have ofiered itself to the ambition of the 
agitators, otherwise than as a measure ancillary to 
their earlier pretension of appointing virtually all parish 
dergymen* The one claim was found to be the into* 
gration or rine qud mm complement of the other. In 
order tp sustain the. power of appointment in their ovva 
coons, it was necessary that they should defeat the 
patron's power; and, in order to defeat the patron's 
power, ranging itself (as sooner or later it would) 
under the law of the land, it was necessary that they 
sliould decline that struggle, by attempting to take the 
question out of all secular jtnrisdictions whatever. 

In tiiis way grew up that twofold rerolutiott which 
has been Cfmyobing the Scottish chnreh rince 1984; 
first, the audacious attempt to disturb the settled mode 
of appointing the parish clergy, through a silent 
robbery perpetrated on the crown and gteat landed 
aristocracy j secondly, and in prosecution of that prL* 
mary purpose, the far more frantic attempt to renew 
in a practical shape the old disputes so often agitating 
the forum of Christendom, as to the bounds of civil 
and spiritual power. 

In our rehearsal of the stages through which tlw 
process of induction ordinarily travels, we have pur- 
posely omitted one possible interlude or parenthesis in 
the aeries; not as wishing to conceal it, but for the 
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very opposite reason. It k right to withdraw i^KHii m 
representative account of any traniaetion such varieties 
of the routine as cxscur bat aeldom : ia thia way thajp 
are more pointedly exposed. Now, having made that 
explanation, we go on to iaforoa the Southern reader 
--<-that an old tFadttknaxy image baa prevailed in 
Scotland, but not systematically or uniformly, of send- 
ing to the presentee, through the preabytery, what is 
designated a *caU^^ aubacribed hy roembeia of the 
parish congregation. This call is simply an invitation to 
the ol&ce. of their pastor. It arose ia the disorders of 
the aerenteenth cmtury ; but in practioe H is goneralljr 
admitted to have sunk into a mere formality throughout 
the eighteenth century ; and tiie very position which il 
holds in the suooession of steps, not usoally coming 
forward until after the presentation lius been notified 
(supposing that it comes forward at all), compels us to 
regard it in that light Appaready it bears the aame 
lelation to the patron's act as the Address of the Invq 
Houses to the Speech from the Throne : it is rather a 
ccNirteous echo to the personal compliment invohred in 
the presentation, than capable of being regarded as 
any original act of invitation. And yet, in de^anoe 
of that faotorious fiusft, some, people go so far aa tn . 
assert, that a call is not good unless where it is sub- 
scribed by a dear majority of the congregation* This 
is amusing* We ham already explamed tW, except 
as a liberal courtesy, the very idea of a call destined 
to be inoperative, is and must be moonshine* Yet 
between two mooQdiine8, *8ome people, it aeema, can 
tell which is the denser. We have all heard of B8^^ 
mecide banquets, , where, out of tuieena filled to thn 
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Lrlrn ^vilh — nothing, the fortuDate guest was helped to 
W9m mmcB of — auN For a hongrjr gaeit id lake dib 
AnteliBtttkiD in good part, wm ike mm way to win Ae 

esteem of the noble Bamiecide. But the Barmecide 
JuaMif woold fatfdiy approve of a 4uel taming opoa 
m eomparison between two of Us tmeens, question 

being — which had been the fuller, or of two nihilities 
iriueh bad been eoesened tbe mm judioioiid j* Yet 
lids in eilbet is tbe leaaoniag of thoee who mj that a 
call, signed by fifty-one persons out of a hundred, is 
nofe vnUd than wiother eigned only by twenty««, or 
by nobody ; it being in dM mean time fully understood 
that neither is valid in Ae least possible degree. BqI 
if the ' C0il^^ was a Barmecide enllt there was anodier 
set open to the congregation which was not so. 

For the English reader must now understand, that 
over and above the passive and less invidions mode of 
disemntenancing or forbearing to countenance a pre- 
sentee, by withdrawing from the direct ^calP upon 
Urn, nsage has sanctioned another and stronger soft 
of protest ; one which takes the shape of distinct and 
clamorous oigectionM, We are speaking of the routine 
hi Ibis place, aceording to the coarse which it did 
travel or could travel unckr that law and that practice 
which furnished the pleas for compi iint. Now, it was 
apoa these ' objections,' as may well be supposed, that 
the MKuii baiilo arose. Siiii{)ly to want the 'call,* 
being a mere zero, could not much lay hold upon 
public fbeling. It was a case not itted Ibr eftot. 
\ou cuiuiot bring a bl;uik priviitiou strongly before the 
public eye. «The ''cair' did not take place last 
week ; * well, perhaps it will take place next week. Or 
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again, if it should never take place, perhaps it may ba 
religious caraieasiiess on the part of the parii^. Many 
parishes notoriously feel no iatevsit in their pastOTy 
except as a quiet member of their community. Con- 
eequently^ m two of three cases that might oocur^ 
there was nothing to excite the paUie ; the pamh had 
either agreed with the patron, or had not noticeably 
dissented. But in the third case of positive * olnjections,* 
which (in order to justify themselves as not frifoloas 
nnrl vexatious) were urged with peculiar emphasis, the 
attention of all men was arrested* Newspapers rever- 
berated the fact: sympathetic groans arose : thepatroo 
was an Oj)|irc5?sor : the |)arish was under persecution : 
and the poor clergyman, whose case was the most to 
be pitied, as being in a measure endowed with a lasting 
fund of dislike, had the mortification to fmd, over and 
above this resistance from within, that be bore the 
name of * intruder* from without He was supposed 
by the fiction of the case to be in league with his 
patron for the persecution of a gpdiy parish ; whilst in 
reality the godly parish was persecuting Aim, and 
hallooing tlic world ab extra to join in the hunt. 

In such cases of pretended olgectioos to men who 
have not been tried, we need scarcely tell the reader« 
that usually they are mere cabals and worldly iiw 
trigues. It is next to impossible that any parish or 
congregation should sincerely agree in their opinion of 
a clergyman. What one man likes in such cases, 
another man detests. Mr. A.» with an ardent natum^ 
and something of a histrionic turn, doats upon a fine 
rhetorical display. Mr. B., with more simplicity of 
teste, pronounces this little better than theatrical osteor 
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tatioQ. Mr. C. requires a good deal of critical scbol» 
anbtpi Mr. D. quamb with this as wawitaMe to m 

rustic congregation. Mrs. X., who is * under concern • 

for sin, demands a searching and (as she ei^presscs it) 
a ^faithful * style of dealing widi conecieiicaa. Mn. 
Y., an aristocratic lady, who cannot bear to be mixed 
up in any common charge together with low people^ 
' abominatae such words as * sin,' and wills thai the 
parson should confine his * observations ' to the 
^shocking demoralization of the lower orders.* 

Now, having stated the praetioe of Scottirii induetioii 
as it was formerly sustained in its first stage by law, in 
its second stage by usage, let us &iish that part of the 
subj^t by reporting the exuUmg pracdoe as regulated 
in all its stages by law. What law ? The law as laid 
down in Lord Aberdeen's late Act of Fariiament. 
This statement should, historically speaking, have 
found itself under our third head, as being one amongst 
the consequences immediately following the final rup- 
ture. But it is better placed at this point; beeause it 
closes the whole review of that topic ; and because it 
reflects light upon the former practice — the practice 
which led to the whole mutiDons tumult: eTsry altera* 
lion forcing more keenly iijjoii the reader's atfontion 
what had been the previous custom, and in what re- 
spect it was held by aay man to be a grievance. 

This act, then, of Lord Aberdeen's removes all 
legid efiect from the ' calL* * Ck)mnK>n sense required 
thai. For what was to be done with patronage ? Was 
it to be sustained, or was it not ? If not, then why 
quarrel with the Nonhintmsionists? Why suiier a 
aehism to take place in the chuioh? Oive legal effect 
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to llie *' oallf' and the origioal cause of quarrel is gooe. 
For» with leapect to tbe oppatmaiM of the Non-intm-* 
siooists, they would bow to the law. On the other 
hand, if patronage is to be sustained, then why allow 
of «oy Itngeiittg or doabtfiil fince to what must oAm 
operate as a conflicting claim ? * A call,' which car* 
lies with it any legal force, aimUuiatefl patronage* 
PalraMige would €m» be exeieiml only on waSmnoem 
Do we mean then, that a ^ call * should sink into a pure 
fiction of ceremoi^, like the lilngUsh congc*4^elire 
addmaed to « dew and ehajitery ealliog on them to 
elect a bishop, when all the world knows that already 
tba see has beea iiiied by a nomination from the 
crown i Not at ell ; a Mnil weight will elill attach le 

the 'call,' ikough no legal coercion: and what is 
chiefly important, all those doubts will be removed by 
axpiess legiriatfon, whieh could not but arise between* 
a practice poiuting sometimes in one direction, and 
sometimes in another, between legal decisions again 
upholding one view, whilst something very like legal • 
prescriplioii was occasionally pleaded for the other. 
Behold the evil of written laws not rigorously in hai^ 
mony with that sort of customary law founded upon ' 
vague tradition or irregular practice. And here, by 
the way t arises the pboe for ezpiainiag to die leader 

* 

that irreooncilable dispute amongst Bailkimentary law^ 

yers as to the question whether Lord Aberdeen's bill ' 
were enoclsry, that is/ created a new law, or de«2ara* 
Isr^, that 18, simply expounded an oM one. If enao* 
tory, then why did the House of Lords give judgment 
against those who allowed weight to the *caU? ^ Thai 
might need altering ; tto might he highly inexpedient $ 
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but if h TOqamd a new law to make it illegal^ how 

could those parlies be held in the wrong previously to 
tbe new act of legiriatioa? On the other hand, if% 
dedanlofy, Aea show us any old law which made the 

* call ^ illegal. The fact is, that no man can decide 
whether the act estabiiahed a new law, or merely eai^* 
pounded an old one. And die mson why he cannot, 
is this : the practice, the usage, which often is the 
laWf bad grown up variously during the troubles of the 
asvenlaenth century, b many places poltdoal reasons 
bad dictated that the elders should nomiuate the in» 
onmbent. But die aneient pmotice bad authorised 
patronage : by the act of Queen Anne (IMi chap.) it 
was even formally restored; and yet the patron in 
kaown instances was said»to have waived bis rigtft in 
defetenee to the ^ oalU^ But why ? Did he do so in 
courteous compliaacc with the parish, as a parly wiiose 
r€a8(mmbU wishes ought, for the sake of ail parties, to 
meet with attention t Or did be do so, in bumMe sub* 
mission to tlie parish^ as having by their majorities a 
legpil right to the presentation ? Tliere lay die ques** 
tion* The presumptions fVom antkiuity were all 
against the call. The more modern practice had oc- 
c$moaMj been for it Now, we all know how many 
coloreble claims ef right are created by prescription. 
What was the exact force of the ' call,' no man could 
• say* In like manner, the exact character and limit of 
allowable objections had been ill-defined in practice, 
and rested more on a vague tradition tlian on any set- 
tled rule* This also made it bard to say whether 
Lord Abcrdeeu'b Act were enactory or declaratory, a 
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predicament, however, which equally affects all stat- 
utes for removing doubts. 

The 'call,' then, we consider as no longer recog- 
nised by law. But did Lord Aberdeen by that change 
establish the right of the patron as ail unconditional 
right ? By no means. He made it strictly a condU 
. tional right. The presentee is now a candidate, and 
no more. He has the most important vote in his favor^ 
it is true ; but that ^ote may still be set aside, though 
still only with the effect of compelling the patron to a 
new choice. ^ CalU ' are no longer doubtful in their 
meaning) but ^ ohjections ^ have a fair field laid open 
to them. All reasonable objections are to be weighed. 
But who is to judge whether they are reasonable? 
The presbytery of the district. And now pursue the 
action of the law, and see how iililc ground it leaves 
upon which to hang a complaint. Everybody's rights 
arc secured. Whatever be the event, first of all the 
presentee cannot complain, if he is rejected only for 
proved insufficiency. He is put on his trial as to these 
points only : 1. Is he orthodox ? 2. Is he of good 
moral reputation ? 3. Is he sufficiently learned ? 
And note this (which in fact Sir James Graham re- 
marked in his official letter to the Assembly), strictly ' 
speaking, he ought not to be under challenge as 
respect the third point , for it is your own fault, the 
fault of your own licensing courts (the presbyteries), 
if he is not qualified so far. You should not liave 
created him a licentiate, should not have given him a 
license to preach, as must have been done in an earlier 
stage of his progress, if he were not learned enough. 
Once leamedy a man learned for life* As to tfie 
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other points, he may change, and iherrfore it ia that 

an examination is requisite. But huw caii he complain 
if he is found by an impartial court of venerable men 
objectionable <m any aeoie ? If it were postiUey howw 
ever, that lie should be wronged, he has his appeal. 
Seoondlji bow can the patron complain i JEKt case ia 
tfie same as his presentee^s ease; his injuries the 
same ; his relief the same. Besides, it his man is 
leiected, it is not the parish man that takes his place. 
No; but a second man of his own choice: and| if 
again he chooses amiss, who is to blame for that? 
Thirdly, can the congregation complain ? They haje 
a genend interest in their spiritual guide* But as to the 
preference for oratory — for loud or musical voice — 
fbr peculiar yiews in religion ~ these things are spe* 
dal : they interest but an exceedingly small minority 
in any parish ; and, what is worse, that which pleases 
one is often offensive to another* There are cases in 
which a parish would reject a man for being a married 
man : some of the parish have uninairied daughters* 
But this case clearly belongs to the small minority; 
and we have little doubt that, where the objections lay 
' for cause not shown,' it was often for this cause. 
Fourthly, can the church complain ? Her interest is 
represented, 1, not by the presentee; 2, not by the 
patron ; 3, not by the congregation ; but 4, by the 
presbytery* And^ whatever the presbytery say) that 
is supported. Speaking either for the patron^ for the 
presentee, for the congregation, or for themselves as 
conservators of the church, that court is heard ; what 
more would they have t And thus in turn every inter* 
est is protected. Now the poiat to be remarked is -** 
V0&. XI* 2 
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that each party in turn has a separate infiiience. But 
oa any othar plao, giving to one party out of the four 
an abaolute cur QBeonditional poveri no matter whicli 
of the four il be all tlie rest have none at all. Lord 
Aberdeoo bas reconciled tba rights of patrons for the 
first time with those of all other parlies inlefSsM. 
Nobody has more than a conditional power. Every- 
body fans tibol. And the pairoo, as neoessi^ requires* 
if property is to be 'protaoted^ haa, in all ciicumstances, 
tlie revisionaiy [)ower. 

IL ' Sceomil^ f How imts Usss things donet By 
what means were the hands of any party strengthened* 
so as to find this revolution possible ? 

We seek noi to lefine ; but all moml power iaraee 
oat of motal fomes. And it may be well, therafore, 
rapidly to sketch the history of religion, which is the 
gtsalest of moral forces, as it sank and rose in this 
isfaiad thfoogh die last two hundred years. 

It is well known that the two. great revolutions of 
the sefeitteenth century — that in 1649, acoomplished 
by the Parliament armies (inelnding its reaction in 
1660), and secondly, that in 1688-9 — did much to 
unsettle the religious tone of public morsls. His* 
torians and satirists Useribe a large effect in this change 
to the personal influence of Charles II., and the foreiga 
eharaoter of his court We da not share in their 
views; and one eminent proof that they are wren j, 
lies in the following fact — viz., that the sublimest act 
of nlf*saorifice which the world has enrer seen, arose 
precisely in the most triumphant i^ason of Charleses 
oareer, a time when the reaction of hatred had not 
yet neutnlined the smmy ^oasnen of his B«skm* 
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tion. Surely tho reader caauot be at a loss to kupw 
what we mean — the leniineiation in one hoar, on 
St. Bartliuluiucw^s Day in 1662, of two thousand bene- 
fices by the nonconibroimg clergy mea of EDglaad* 
In the same year, ooeorrad a aimtlar renimeiatkm of 
three hundred and sixty benefices in Scotland. These 
great sacrifices, whether called for or not, argue a 
great strength in the feligioas principle at that em. 
Yet the decay of external religion towards the close of 
that centaiy is proved iocontestahly. We ouneivea 
are inclined to charge this upon two causee $ Aral, that 
the times were controversial ; and usually it happens 
— that, where too much energy is carried into the con* 
trovermes or inteltectnal part of religion, a very dimin- 
ished fervor attends the culture of its moral and prac* 
tical part. This was perhaps one reason; for the* 
dispute with the Papal charch, partly, perhaps, with a 
secret reference to the rumored apostasy of the royal 
fdmiiy, was pursued more eagerly in the latter half of 
the serenteenth than even in any section cf the six* 
teenth century. But, doubtless, the mam reason was 
the revolutionary character of the times. Morality is 
at all periods fearfully shaken by intestine wars, and 
by instability in a government, i lie actual duration 
of war in England was not indeed longer than three 
and a half years, viz., from Edgehill Fight in the 
autumn of 1642, to the defeat of the king^s last force 
mider Sir Jaoob Astley at 8tow-in-th6*walds in the 
spring of 1646. Any other fighting in that century 
belonged to mere insulated and discootmuous war. 
But the insecurity of every government between 1S88 
and 1702, kept the popular mind in a state of fermen- 
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tatioQ. Accordingly, Queen Aone's reign migb( be 
said to open upon an irreligious people. The condi- 
tion of things was farther strengthened by the unavoid- 
able interweaving at that time of politics with religion. 
They could not be kept separate ; and the faror shown 
even by religious people to such partisan zealots as 
Dr. Sacheverell, evidenced, and at the same time pro- 
moted, the public irreligton. This was the period in 
which the clergy thought tou little of their duties, but 
too much of thcu: professional rights; and if we niay 
credit the indirect report of the contemporary litera- 
ture, all apostolic or missionary zeal for the extension 
of religion, was in those days a thing unknown. It 
may seem unaccountable to many, that the same state 
of things should have s[)rerifl iit those days to Scotland ; 
but this is no more than the analogies of all experience 
entitled us to expect. Thus we know that the instincts 
of religious reformation ripened everywhere at the 
same period of the sixteenth century from one end of 
Europe to the other ; although between most of the 
European kingdoms there was nothing like so much 
intercourse as between England and Scotland in the 
ci;^hteenth century. In both dountries, a cold and life- 
less slate of public religion prevailed up to the Ameri- 
can and French Bevolutions. These great events gave 
a shock ever) where to the meditative, and, conse- 
quently to the religious impulses of men. And, in the 
mean time, an irregular channel had been already 
opened to these impulses by the two founders of 
Methodism. A century has now passed since Wes- 
ley and Whitefield organized a more spiritual machinery 
of preaching than could then be found in England, for 
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the benefit of the poor and laborinrr classes. These 
Methodist inatitutioos prospered, as they were sure of 
doing, amongst the poor and the negleeted at any time, 

'nnich more wlien contrasted with the deep slumbers of 
the £8tablished Church, And another ground of pros* 
perity soon arose out of the now expanding roanufkc- 
turing system. Vast multitudes of mea grew up under 
that system— humble enough by the quality of their 
education to accept with thankfulness the mtnistrationa 
of Methodism, and rich, enough to react, upon that 
beneficent institution, by continued endowments in 
money. Gradually, even the church herself, that 
mighty establishment, under the cold shade of which 
Methodism had grown up as a neglected weed, began 
to acknowledge the power of an extending Methodistic 
influence, which originally she h&d haughtily despised. 
First, she murmured ; then she grew anxious or fear* 
ful ; and finally, she began to find herself invaded or 
modified from within, by influences springing up from 
Methodism. This last efiect became more conspicu* 
ously evident after the French Revolution. The church 

' of Scotland, which, as a whole, had exhibited, with 
much unobtrusiYO piety, the same- outward torpor as 
tlio (^hurch of Englaiifi during the eighteenth century, 
betrayed a corresponding resuscitation about the siinie 
time. At the opening of this present century, both of 
these natloriLil churches began to show a marked re- 
kindling of religious fervor. In what extent this 
change in the Scottish church had been due, mediately 
or immediately, to Methodism, we do not pretdnd to 
calculate ; that is, we do not pretend to settle the pro- 
portions. But mediately the Scottish church must have 
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been affected, because she was greatly affected by her 

intercourse with the English church (as, c, g.^ in Bible 
Societies, Missionary Societies, ; an^ the English 
church had be^n previously afiected by Methodism, 
Immediately she must also have been affected by Me- 
thodism, because Whitefield had been invited to preach 
in Scotland, and did preach iii Scotland. But, what- 
ever may liuve been the cause of this awakening from 
slumber in the two established churches of this island, 
the fact is so little to be denied, that, in both its aspects, 
it is acknowledged by those most interested in denying 
it. The two churches slept the sleep of torpor through 
the eighteenth century ; so much of the fact is acknow* 
. lodged by their own members. The two cliurches 
awoke, as from a trance, in or just before the dawning 
of the nineteenth century ; this second half of the fact 
is acknowledged by their opponents. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, that formidable power in England and 
Wales, who once reviled the Establishment as the 
dormitory of spiritual drones, have for many years 
hailed a very large section in that establishment — 
viz., the section technically known by the name of the 
Evangelical clergy — as brothers after their own 
hearts, and corresponding to their own strictest model 
of a spiritual clergy. That section again, the Evan- 
gelical section, in the English church, as men more 
highly educated, took a direct interest in the Scottish 
clergy, upon general principles of liberal interest in all 
that could affect religion,, beyond what could be ex- 
pected from the Methodists. And in this way grew up 
a consideral)le action and reaction between the two 
classical churches of the British soil. 
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Such was the varying condition, when sketched in 
ouiiiae, of ihe nttish and iuuglish churches. Two 
centuries ago, tand for half a eeotiuy bejood that* wo 

find both churches in a state of trial, of lurbuleui a^nta- 
tian, aod .of sacrilices for couscicnce, wiiick iavoLved 
oveiy fifth or eizlh beooficiary. Then oano a oonlary 

of languor and the carelessness which belont^s to set- 
tled prosperity. And Uualiyi for hoUi ii«ui arisea a half 
oeotury of new light— new ieal~and, spiritually 
sjjUcikmg, of new prosperity. This deduction it was 
necessary to briog down, in order to explain the new 
power iriuch arose to die Scottish chuioh, during the 

last generation of suppose liiirty yours. 

When two powerful establiaiimenUi, each separately 
fitted to the genius and needs ct its several people, axe 
pulling together powerfully towards one great spiritual 
cAjecty vast must be the results. Our ancestors would 
have stood aghast as at some fabnloos legend or some 
mighty miracle, could they have heard of the scale on 
wbioh our modem contributions proceed for the pur* 
^ poses 6f missions to Barbavoas nations, of ciiculating 
the Scriptures, (whether through the Bible Society, 
that is tfae National Society, or Provincial Societies,) 
of translating tfae Seriptuies ints languages scarcely 
known by name to scholars, of converting Jews, of or- 
ganising and propagating education. Towards these 
great objects the Scottish dergy had worked widi 
energy and with little disiurhance to their unanitnliy. 
Confidence was universally felt in their piety and in their 
discretion. This confidence even reached the supreme 
rulers of the state. Very much through ecclesiastical 
influence, new plans for extending the religious power 
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of the Scottish church, and iodirecUy of extending 
their secular power» were counteziaiiced by the Gor- 

crnment. Jealousy had been disarmed by the upright 
coiiiluct of the ^Scottish clergy, and their remarkable 
freedom hitherto from all taint of ambition* It was felt, 
besides, that the temper of the Scottish nation was 
radically indisposed to all intriguing or modes of tem- 
poral aaeendeney in ecclesiastical bodies* The nationt 

thnrcTore, was in some degree lie Id as a Lniarantee for 
the discretion of their clergy. And hence it aros6t 
that much less caution was applied to the first en« 

croaclinicnt of the non-intnisionists, than would have 
been applied under circumstances of more apparent 
doubt. Hence, it arose, that a confidence from the 

Scottish nation was extended to this clergy, which tOO 
certainly has been abused. 

In the years 1834-5, Parliament had passed acts 
* for building additional places of worship in the hi^^h- 
lands and islands of Scotland.' These acts may be 
looked upon as one section in that general eztenrian 
of religious machinery which the British people, by 
their government and their legislature, have for many 
years been promoting. Not, as is ordinarily said, that 
the weight of this duty had grown upon them simply 
through their own treacherous neglect of it during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century ; but that no rea^ 
sonablc attention to that duty could have kept pace 
with the scale upon which the claims of a new manu* 
fiicturing population had increased. In mere equity 
we must admit — not that the British nation had fallen 
behind its duties, (though naturally it might have done 
so under the religious torpor prevalent at the original 
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era of mauufucturiiig extensioiii) but that Uie duties 
bad outstripped all human power of overtaking tbein* 
The eflbrts, howeyer, have been prodigious in this di- 
rcclioii for many years. Arnungst those applied to 
Scotland, it bad been settled by Parliament that forty* 
two new churches should be raised in the highlands, 
with an endowment from ihe government of ;£120 an- 
noally for each incumbent. There were besides more 
than two hundred chapels of ease to be founded ; and 
towards this scheme the Scottish public subscribed 
largely. The money was intrusted to the clergy. 
Thai was right, but mark what followed. It had been 
expressly provided by Pariiauieot — that any district 
nr circumjacent territory, allotted to such parliamen* 
tary churches as the range within which the incumbent 
was to exercise his spiritual tnmisiration, should not 
be separate parishes for any civil or leg^l efi^ts. 
Here surely the intentions and directions of the legis* 
iature were plain cnougii, and decisive enough. 
. How did the Scottish clergy obey them? They 
erected all these jurisdictions into bond fide * parishes/ 
enjoying the plenary rights (as to church government) 
Of the other parishes, and distinguished from them in 
a merely nominal way as parishes quoad sacra. There 
were added at once to the presbyteries, which are the 
org^ of the church power, two hundred and three 
clerical persons for the chapels of ease, and forty -two 
for the highland churches — making a total of two 
hundred and forty«five new members. By the consti* 
tution of the Scottish cliurch, an equal number of lay 
elders (called ruling elders) accompany the clerical 
tiders* Ckmsequently four hundred and nineQr new 
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members were introduced at once into that particular 
class of courts (presbyteries) which form the electoral 
bodies in relation to the highest court of General As- 
serably. The efiect of this change, made in the very 
teeth of the law, was twofold* First, it threw into 
many separate presbyteries a considerable accession 
of voters — all owing their appointments to the Gen* 
eral Assembly. This woald at once give a large bias 
favorable to their party views in every election for 
members to serve in the Assembly. Even upon an 
Assembly numerically limited, this innovation would 
have told most abusively. But the Assembly was not 
limited; and therefore the whole effect was, at the • 
same moment, greatly to extend the electors and the 
elected. 

: Here, then, was the machinery by which the faction 
worked. They drew that power from Scotland re* 

kindled into a temper of religious anxiety, which they 
never could have drawn from Scotland lying torpid, as 
she had lain through the eighteenth century. The 
new machinery (created by Parliament in order to 
meet the wishes of the Scottish nation), the money of 
that nation, the awakened zeal of that nation ; all these 
were employed, honorably in one sense, that is, not 
turned aside into private channels for purposes of indi- 
viduals, but factiously in the result, as being for the 
benedt of a faction ; honorably as regarded the open 
mode of applying such influence — a mode which did 
not shrink from exposure ; but most dishonorably, 
in so far as privileges, which had been conceded al- 
together tot a spiritual object, were^ abusively trans- 
ferred to the fuf theraace of a temporal intrigue. Such 
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were tbe methods by wUeb tbe iiew*boni anbitioii of 

ti e clergy moved ; and that ambiiioa bad become ae« 
ttvo, simply because h bad soddenly seemed to beootae 
practicable. The presbyteries, as being the eflectoal 
electoral bodies, are really the main sprmgs of tbe ec- 
clesiastical admioistratioQ. To govern Ukw, was m 
e^ct to govern the church. A new scheme for ex- 
tending religion, had opened a new avenue to this con- 
tiol over the presbyteries* That opening was noto* 
liously unlawful. But not the less the church faction 
precipitated themselves ardently upon it ; and but for 
the faithfulness of the civil courts, they would never 
have been dislodged from what they had so suddenly 
acquired. Such was -the extraordinary leap taken by 
tbe Scottish clergy, into a power, of which^ hitherto, 
they had never enjoyed a fraction. It was a move- 
ment per solium, beyond ail that history has recorded. 
At cockcrow they had no power at all ; when the sun 
went down, they had gained (if they could liave lield) 
a papal supremacy. And a thing not less memo- 
rably strange is, that even yet the ambitioiis leadem 
were not disturbed ; what they had gained was viewed 
by the public as a collateral gain, indirectly adhering 
to a higher olject, but forming no part at all of what 
the clergy had sought. It required the scrutiny of law 
courts to unmask and decompose their true object* 
The obstinacy of the defence betmyed the reed Mtsnis 
of the attempt. It was an attempt which, in connection 
with the Veto Act (supposing that to have prospered), 
would have laid the whole power of the church at 
their feet. What the law had distributed amongst 
three powers, patron, parish, and presbyter, would 
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have been concentrated in themselves. -The quoad 

sacra parishes would have riveted their majorities in 
the presbyteries ; and the presbyteries, under the real 
action of the Veto^ would have appointed nearly every 
incumbent in Scotland. Ami tliis is the answer to 
the question, when treated merely iu outline — How 
were these things done 7 The religion* of the times 
had created new machineries for propai:rating a new 
religious influence. These fell into the hands ol the 
clergy ; and the temptation to abuse these advantages 
led tlioiii iiitu revolution. 

liL Having now stated what was done, as well as 
HOW it was done, let us estimate the consequbnces of 
these acts; under this present, or third section, review- 
ing the immediate consequences which have taken 
effect already, and under the next section anticipating 
the more remote consequences yet to be expected. 

In the spring of 1834, as we have sufficiently ex* 
plained, the General Assembly ventured on the fatal 
attempt to revolutionize the church, and (as u prelimi- 
nary towards that) on the attempt to revolutionize the 
property of patronage. There lay the extravagance of 
the attempt; its short-si htedness, if ihcy did not sec 
its civil tendencies ; its audacity, if they did. It was 
one revolution nsarching to its object through another ; 
it was a vote, which, if at all sustained, must entail a 
long inheritance of contests with the whole civil polity 
of Scotland. . 

* Hetu qaantum &AX parva tabella vebit I ' 

It might seem to strangers a trivial thing, that an 
obscure court, like the presbytery, should proceed in 
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the business of imluction by one roulinc rather than by 
another ; but was it a trivial thing that the power of 
appointing clergymen should lapse into this perilous 
dilemma — either that it shouid be intercepted by the 
Scottish clerical order, and thus, that a lordly hierarchy 
should be suddenly created, disposing of incomes 
which, in the aggregate^ approach to half a miiiion 
annually ; or, on the other hand, that this dangerous 
power, if defeated as a clerical power, should setda 
into a tenure exquisitely democratic ? Was ikal trivial ? 
Doubtless, the Scottish ecclesiastical revenues are not 
equal, nor nearly equal, to the English ; still,, it is true, 
that Scotland^ supposmg all her benefices equalized, 
gives a larger average to each incunbbent than Eng- 
land, of the year 1830. England, in that year, gave 
an average of £299 to each beneficiary ; Scotland 
gave an average of £30S. That body, therefore, 
which wields patronage in Scotland, wields a greater 
relative power than the corresponding body in Eng- 
land. Now this body, in Scotland, must finally have 
been the elerus ; but supposing the patronage to have 
settled nominally where the Veto Act had placed it, 
then it would have settled mto the keeping of a fierce 
democracy. Mr. Forsyth has justly remarked, that in 
such a case the hired ploughmen of a parish, mercenli- 
ry hands that quit their engagements at Martinmas, 
and can have no filial interest in the parish, would 
generally succeed in electing the clergyman. That 
man would be elected generally, who had canvassed 
the parish with the arts and means of aii electioneering 
candidate ; or else, the struggle would lie between the 
property and the Jacobuaism of the district. 
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In respect to JacobiDism, the condiiioQ of tScotlaod 
18 much altered ffom what it was; pauperism ahid 

great towns hiive worked 'strange defeatures' in Scot- 
tish society. A vast capital has arisen in the west^ on 
a level with the firat^fate eapitaliaCB of the Contineirt — 
with Vienna or with Naples ; far superior in size to 
Madrid, to Lisbon, to Berlin; more than equal to Rome 
aod Milan ; or agaia to Munieh and Djreaden, taken by 
couples: and, in this point, beyond comparison with 
any one of these capitals, that whilst ik*i^ are connect- 
ed by slight tiee with tiie cifcumjaoent country, OlaB> . 
gow keeps open a communication with the whole land. 
Vast laboratori^ of encouragement to manual skill, 
. too often diaaoeiated from consideration of character ; 

armies of mechanics, gloomy aad restless, Laving no 
iuterfusiou amongst their endless &les of any gcada* 
tioos coriespondiog to a system of controlling offieera; 
these spectacles, which are permanently oflered by the 
caslra slativa of combined mechanics in Glasgow and 
its dependencies (Paisley, Greenock^ supported by 
similar districts, laid by turbulciU collieries in other 
parts of that kingdom^ make Scotiaad, when now do^ 
reloping her strength, no longer the safe and doeile 
arena for popular movements which once she was, 
with a people that were scattered and habits that were 
pastoral. And at this moment, so fearfully ineieased 
io die ovurbearunce of democcatic impulses in Scot- 
land, thai perhaps in no European nation— hardtf 
excepting France—* has it become move important to 
batig weights and retarding forces upon popular move* 
meats amongst die laboring classes. 
This being so, we have never been ahb to mder* 
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Stand the apparent apathy with whicli the landed body 
met the iirst promulgatioQ the Veto Act m May, 
1834» Of thk apathy, two kwnfficieitt expianaiioQS 
suggest thernsclvcs ; — Ist, It seemed a iiiattcr of deli- 
cacy to confront the General Assembly, upon a 
which they had ciamoroosly challenged for their own. 
•The question at issue %v:is t' uipcstuously published to 
Scotiaod as a question exclusively spirituaL And by 
whom was it thus pnblished ? The Soudieni reader 
must here not be careless of dates. At presenlj viz. in 
1844, those who fuiounate such views of spiritual 
pirtsdictioo, are dimply disseoters ; and those who Te« 
hciaenily withstand them are the church, armed with 
the powers of the cborch. Such are the lelalicHis be- 
tween the parties in 1844. But in 16S4, the xevola* 
tionary party were not only in the church, but (being 
the majority) they came forward as the ohurcb. The 
new doetrines piesented themselves at first, net as 
tliQse of a faction, but of the Scottish kirk assembled 
in her highest court. The prMigt of that advantage 
has vantdbed since then ; for Ais faction, after first of 
ail fidling into a uunority, afterwards ceased to bo any 
part or sectioa of the chuich ; but in- that year 1834, 
saeh a prMige did really operate ; and this must be 
leoeived as one of the reasons which partially explain 
the torpor of the landed body. No one liked to move 
Jfnr«, even amongst those who meant to move. But 
another reason wc iind in the conscientious scruples 
of many .landholdefB, who hesitated to move at all 
upon a question then insufficiently discussed, and in 
which their own interest was by so many degrees the 
iaifoit 
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These reasons, however, thou|o;h sufficient for sus- 
pense» seem hardly sufHcient for not having solemnly 
protested against the Veto Act immediately upon its 
passing the Assembly. Whatever doubts a few per- 
sons might harbor upon the expediency of such an act, 
evidently it was contrary to the law of the land. The 
General Assembly could have no power to abrogate a 
law passed by the three estates of the realm. But prob* 
ably it was die deep sense of that truth which reined 
up the national resistance. Sure of a speedy collision 
between some patron and the infringers of hisr right, 
other parties stood back for the present, to watch the 
form which such a coiUblon might assume. 

In that same year of 1834, not many months after 
the passing of the Assembly's Act, came on the first 
case of collision ; and some time subsequently a second. 
These two cases, Auchterarder and Marnoch, com* 
menced in the very same steps, but immediately after- 
wards diverged as widely as was possible. In both 
cases, the rights of the patron and of the presentee 
were challenged peremptorily ; that is to say, in both 
cases^ parishioners objected to the presentee without 
reason shown. The conduct of the people was the 
same in one case as in the other ; that of the two pres* 
byteries travelled upon lines diametrically opposite. 
The first case was that of Auckterarder. The parish 
and the presbytery concerned, both belonged to Auch- 
terarder; and there liie presbytery obeyed the new 
law of the Assembly; they rejected the presentee, 
refusing to take him on trial of his qualifications: 
And why.^ we cannot too often repeat — simply be- 
cause a majority of a rustic congregation had rejected 
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him, without attemptiog to show lemm ibf his rejee- 
Itoiu The Anehteiwder preflbytery^ for Heir purt ia 
this affair, were prosecuted in the Court of Session by 
the iojared parties— liord Kinnoul, the patioiit aad 
Mr. Teungy the pTesenlee. Twice, upon a dtfbrant 
form of action, the Court of Session gave judgment 
against the presbytery; twice the case went ap bf 
appeal to die Lords; twice the Lords aArmed did 
judgotieiit of the court below. In the other case of 
Mamoekj Ae presbjrtery of Stethbogie took precisely 
Ae opposite course. So fiir ftom abetting Ae mifiist 
congregation of rustics, they rebelled agamst tiie new 
law of die Assembly, and declared, by se? en of their 
number against three, that they were ready to proceed 
with the trial of the presentee, and to induct hiru (if 
Ibmid qualified) into the benefice. Upon diis, the 
General Assembly suspended the seven members of 
presbytery. By that uiode of proceeding, the Assem* 
My fancied that they should be able to elude the inten* 
tiotts of the presbj^ry ; it being supposed that, whilst 
suspended, the presbyteiy had no power to ordain ; • 
and that, without ordination, there was no possibili^ 
df gifing induction. But here the Assembly had mis- 
calculated. Suspension would indeed have had the 
efibcts ascribed to it; but in the mean time, the sus- 
pension, as bemg originally illegal, was found to be 
void ; and tlie presentee, on that ground, obtained a 
dberee from the Court of Session, ordaining the pres- 
bytery of Stnithb(^e to fnoceed with the settlement 
Three of the ten members composing this presbytery, 
feristed; and they were found liable in expenses, 
^nie other seven completed the settlement in the usual 

Vol. li. 3 
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fonn. Here was plain rebellion ; and rebellion tri- 
umphant. If this werd allowed, all was gone. What 
should the Assembly do for the vindication of their 
authority ? Upon deliberation, they deposed tlie con- 
tumacious presbytery from their functions as clergy- 
men, and declared their churches yacant But this 
sentence was found to be a hrutum fulmen ; the crime 
was no crime, the punishment turned out no punish- 
ment: and a minority, even in this yery Assembly, 
declared publicly that they would not consent to regard 
this sentence as any sentence at all, but would act in 
all respects as if no such sentence had been carried by 
vote. Within their Qvyn high Court of Assembly, it 
is, however, difficult to see how this refusal to recog- 
nise a sentence voted by a majority could be valid. 
Outside, the civil courts came into play; but within 
the Assembly, surely its own laws and votes prevailed. 

However, tliis distinction could bring little comfort to 
the Assembly at present ; for the illegality of the de* 
posal was now past all dispute; and the attempt to 
punish, or even ruin a number of professional brethren 
for not enforcing a by-law, when the by-law itself 
had been found irreconcilable to the law of the land, 
greatly displeased the public, as vindictive, oppressive, 
and useless to the purposes of the Assembly. 

Nothing was gained, except the putting on record 
an implacability that was confessedly impotent. This 
was the very lunacy of malice. Mortifying it might 
certainly seem for the members of a supreme court, 
like the General Assembly, to be bafiled by those of 
a subordinate court: but still, since .each party must 
be regarded as representing far larger interests than 
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ftny personal to themaelYes, tijring on either side, not 
the energies of their separate wits, but die available 

resources of law in one of its obscurer chapters, there 
really seemed no more room for humiliation to the one 
party, or for triumph to the other, than there is amongst 

reasonable men in the result from a game, where tho 
game is one exclusively of chance. 
Pfom thk period it is probable that the fhction of 

Non-intrusionists resolved upon abandoning the church. 
It was the one sole resource left for sustaining their 
own importance to men who were now sinking fasi 
public estimation. At the latter end of 1842, they 
summoned a convocation in Edinbui^h. The dis« 
cussions were private ; but it was generally understood 
that at this time they concerted a plan for gomg out 
from the church, in the event of their failing to alarm 
the Government by the notification of this design. 
We do not pretend to any knowledge of secrets. 
What is known to everybody is — that, on the annual 
meeting of the General Assembly, in May, 1848, the 
great body of the Non-intrusionists moved out in pro- 
cession* The sort of theatrical interest which gathered 
round the Seccders for a few hurried days in May, 
was of a kind which should naturally have made wiso 
men both ashamed and disgusted. It was the merest 
efTervescencc from that state of excitement whicii is 
nursed by novelty , by expectation, by ti^e vague antici* 
patiott of a 'scene,' possibly of a quarrel, together 
with the natural interest ia seeing men whose iiaiues 
had been iong before the public in books and periodical 
journals. 

The iirst meaiiure of the Seceders was to form thcm- 
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•elves mto a pscudo-Geoerai Assembiy. When thejre 
tie two warn raibk^ or two mooiM^ the ml om and 

its duplicate, we call the mock sun a parhclios, and 
iiiQ mock inoou a paraselene. Oa that principle, we 
mugt call this mook Aaaembly a jwo» >jf w o i rf»i^ Raiely, 
indeed, can we applaud the Seceders in the fabrication 
of names. They dii^guish a& qmad sacra parishes 
those which weie peculiarly quoad poUHm parishes ; 
for in that view only ihey had been interesting to the 
* Non-intnisioaisls. Again, they style themselves Ika 
f^ee Ckmrch^ by way of tauntuig the odier aide widi 
being a servile church. But how are they any church 
at alU By the courtesiee of JBoiopet and aceonbag 
to tisage, a chinch means a religions ineorporationt 
protected and prkviieged by the State. Those who are 
Bot so privileged are usually oonteot with the title of 
Separatists, Dissenters^ or Noncoidbmirti* No wise 
man will see either good sense or dignity in assuming 
titles not approfNTiate. The Torjr positioii and aspeet 
lowasds the church (legally so called) which has bees 
assumed by the Non-intrusionists — viz., the position 
of protesters against that body, not smely as bearing, 
amongst other features, a certain relatioa to the Biaie, 
but specifically became they bear that relation, makes 
it incongruous^ and even absurd, for these D i s s e a HesD 
to denominate themselves a ^cfaoioh/ But tfieiw is • 
another oljection to this denomination — the ^Free 
Church ' baveyiio peculiar and sepamie Oonfewiion «f 
Faith. Nobody knows what are thsir ereieiwlsi*** 
what they hold indispensable for ieilow-membership, 
either as to ftdth in mysteries or in moral doctrines. , 
NoW| if they reply— Oh I as to that, we adopt for 
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our faith all that ever we did profess when members 
of the Scottish kirk^ — then in effect they are hardly 
ao much as a disaeiiting body, except in some elliptic 
sense. There is a grievous hiatits in their own title* 
deeds and aichivea ; they supply it by refemng people 
to the muniment chest of the kirk. Would it not be 
a scandal to a Protestant church if she should say to 
eommunicanta— * We haye no sacramental vessels, or 
even ritual ; but you may borrow both from Papal 
Rome.' Not only, however, is the kirk to lend her 
Confeaaion, to« ; but even then a plain rustic will not 
be able to guess how many parts in his Confession are 
or may be affected by the * reformation ' of the Non- 
iotnisiooista. Surely, he will think, if this reformation 
were so vast that it drove them out of the national 
church, absolutely exploded thern^ then it follows that 
k must have iutervened and indireclly modified innu- 
merable questions : a dificrcnce that was punctually 
limited to this ooe or these two clauses, could not be 
each a difference as justified a rupture* Besides, if 
they have altered this one or these two clauses, or 
have altered their interpretation, how is any man to 
know (except from a distinct Confession of Faith) that 
they have not even directly altcrerl much more? 
iNiotoriety through newspapers is surely no grouLul to 
stand upon in religion. And now it appears that the 
unleitered rustic needs two guides — one to show him 
exactly how much they have altered, whether two 
points or two hundred, as well as which ,two or two 
hundred ; another to teach lum how far these ori^^inal 
changes may iiave carried with tliem secondary 
changes as consequences into other parts of the Chris- 
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tian system. One of the known changes, viz*, the 
doctrine of popular election as the proper qualificatioli 

for parish clergymen, possibly is not fitted to expund 
itself or ramify, except by analogy. But the other 
change, the infinity which has been suddenly turned 
off like a jet of gas, or like the rushing of wind through 
the tubes of an organ, upon the doctrine -and appli- 
cation of spiritmlitp J seems fitted for derivative efllects 
that are innumerable. Consequently, vvc say of the 
Non«intrusionist$ — not only that they are no church; 
but that they are not even any separate body of Dis- 
senlcis, until they have published a 'Confession^ or a 
revised edition of the Scottish Confession* 

IV. Lastly, we have to sum and to appreciate the 
tdtimaie consqucnces of these things. Let us pursue 
them to the end of the vista. — First in order stands the 
dreadful shock to the National Church ^Establishment; 
and tlmt is twofold : it is a shock from witiiout, actmg 
tlirough opinion, and a shock from within, acting through 
the contagion of example. Each case is separately per^ 
feet. Through the opinion of men standing outside of 
the church, the church herself suffers wrong in her 
authority. Through the contagion of sympathy steal- 
ing over men inside of the church, peril arises of 
other shocks in a second series, which would so ez- 
liaust the cluircli by reiterated convulsions, as to leave 
her virtually dismembered and shattered for all her 
great national functions. 

As to that evil which acts through opinion, it acts by 
a machinery, viz. the press and social centralization in 
great cities, which in these days is perfect. Bight or 
wrong, justified or not justified by the acts of the ma- 
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jority, it is certain that every public body — how much 
more, then, a body charged with the responsibility of 
upholding the truth in its standard I — suffers dread* 
fully in tiie world's opinion by any feud, schism, or 
shadow of change among its members. This is what 
the New Testament, a code of philosophy fertile in 
new ideas, first introduced under the luinie of scandal ; 
that is, any occasion of serious offence ministered to the 
weak or to the sceptical by differences irreconcilable 
in the acts or the opiiiions of those whom they arc 
bound to regard as spiritual authorities. Now here, in 
Scotland, is a feud past all arbitration : here is a schism 
no longer theoretic, neither beginning nor ending in 
mere speculation; here is a change of doctrine, on 
one side or the vther^ which throws a sad umbrage of 
doubt and perplexity over the pastoral relation of the 
church to every parish in Scotland. Less confidence 
there must always be henceforward in great religious 
incorporations. Was there any such incorporation re- 
puted to be more internally harmonious than the Scot* 
tish church ? None has been so tempestuously agitated. 
Was any church more deeply pledged to the spirit of 
meekness ? None has split asunder so irreconcilably. 
As to the grounds of quarrel, could any questions or 
speculations be found so little fitted for a popular in- 
temperance ? Yet no breach of unity has ever props* 
gated itself by steps so sudden and irrevocable. One * 
short decennium has comprehended within its circuit 
the beginning and the end of this unparalleled hurri- 
cane. In 1834, the first light augury of mischief skirted 
the horizon — a cloud no bigger than a man's hand. 
In 1843, the evil had ' travelled on from birth to birth.' 
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Already it had failed in what may be called one con- 
apimcy ; alraady it had entered upon a seeood, vm^t ^ 
fwr up an Amli^Kirkj or spurious estaUishment, whieh 
should twist itself ^ith snake-like folds about the legal 
eetablkhment ; suraiount it as a Boman vinsa safw 
notmtecl the fmtifications which it heleagoeved ; and 
which, under whatsoever practical issue for the contest, 
sbottid at any vale orerlook, molest, and insult the true 
cbofoh for ever* Even this brief period of de¥elo|>- 
ment would have been briefer^ had not the law courts 
interpoaed many detays. Demurs of law process im» 
posed eheidm upon the uncharitable haste ot the odhm 
(ktologicum. And though in a question of schism it 
would be a p$liUio prmeipH for a neutral censor to a»* 
surae that either party had been originally in ei¥or^ yvt 
it ia within our competence to say, that the Seceders it 
was whose l»gotry carried the dispute to that sad isaoo 
of a final separation. The establishment wonW haw 
been well content to stop short of that consummation : 
and temperaments might have been found, compnsh 
mises both safe and honorable, had the minority built 
less of their reversionary hopes upon the policy of a 
fanciful martyrdom. Martyrs they#insisted upon be» 
coming: and that they might be martyrs, it was 
necessary for them to secede. That 'Europe thinks at 
present %ith less revetence of Protestant institutiiDni 
# than it did ton years ago, is due to one of these institu- 
tions in particular ; viz. to the Scottish kirk, and speci- 
fically to the minority in that body. They it was wlio 

spui iiCLl all nuitual toleration, all brotherly indulgi nco 
from either side to what it regarded as error m the 
odier» Consequently upon their conscienees lies tba 
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zesponsibiiity of having weakened the pillars of the 
reformed churches throughout Christendom* 

I lad those abuses been really such, which the Scced- 
eis denounced, were it possible that a primary law of 
pure Christianity had been set aside for generations^ 
how came it that evils so gross had stirred no whispers 
of reproach before 1834 ? How came it that no aurora 
of early light, no prelusive murmurs of scrupulosity 
CTcn from themselves, had run before this wild levanter 
ot change ? Heretofore or now there must have been 
huge error on their own showing. Heret<^ore they 
must have been traitorously below their duty, or now 
ouittnously beyond it. 

Sudi conclusions are irresistible and upon any path, 
seceding or not seceding, they menace the worldly 
credit of ecclesiastical bodies* That evil is now past 
remedy* As for the other evil, that which acts upon 
chttich establishments, not through simple failure in the 
guarantees of public opinion^ but through their own 
internal vices of composition ; here undeniably we see 
a chasm traversing the Scottish church from the very 
g^es to the centre. And unhappily the same chasm^ 
which marks a division of the church internally, is a 
link coonecting it externally with tlie Seceders. For 
how ska ods the case ? Did the Scottish kirk, at the late 
crisis, divide broadly into two mutually excluding sec- 
tions ? Was there one o[ these bisections which said 
Krt, whilst the other responded No ? Was the af« 
firtnative and negative shared between them as be* 
tween the black chessmen and the white ? Not so ; 
and unhappily not so. The two ektremes there werOf 
but these shaded off into each other. Many were the 
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nuances; multiplied the combinations. Here stood a 
section that had voted'for all the changes, with two or 
three exceptions ; there stood another that went the 
whole length as to this change, but no part of the way 
as to that; between these sections arose others that 
had voted arbitrarily, or eclectically^ that is, by no law 
generally recognised* And behind this eclectic school 
were grouped others who hadf voted for all noYelttes up 
to a certain day, but after that had refused to go fur- 
ther with a movement party whose tendencies they bad 
begun to distmst In this last case, therefore, the di- 
visional line fell upon no principle, but upon tlie acci- 
dent of having, at that particular moment, first seen 
gronnds of conscientious alarm. The principles upon 
which meu had divided were various, and these various 
principles were variously combined. But on the <^ber 
hand, those who have gone out were the men w1m> 
approved totally, not partially — unconditionally, not 
within limits — up to the end, and not to a given day* 
Consequently those who stayed in comprehended all 
the shades and degrees which the men of violence 
excluded. The Seoeders were unanimous to a- man, 
and of necessity ; for he who approves the last act, the 
extreme act, which is natumlly the most violent act, 
d fortiori approves all lesser acts* But the establish- 
ment, by parity of reason, retained upon its rolls all ilie 
degrees, all the modiiicatioiii}, all who had exercised a 
wise discretion, who, in so great a cause, had thought 
It a point of religion to be cautious ; whose casuistry 
had moved in the hrtrness of peace, and who had pre- 
ferred an interest of conscience to a triumph of parti- 
sanship. We honor them for that policy; but we' 
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cannot hide from ourselves, that Xho very principle 
which makes such a policy honorable at the momeat, 
makes it dangerous Id reTersioD, For he who aTOWS 
that, upon public motives, he once resisted a temptatiuii 
to schism, makes known by that avowal that he still 
harbors in his mind the germ of such a temptation : 
and to that scruple, which once he resisted, hereafter 
he may see reason for yielding. The principles of 
schism, which for the moment were suppressed, are 
still latent in the church. It is urged that, la quest of 
unity, many of these men sneee&ded in resisting the 
instincts of dissension at the moment of crisis. True: 
But this might be because they presumed on winning 
fiom their own party equal concessions by means less 
Tiolent thah schism ; or because they attached less 
weight to the principle concerned, than they may see 
cause for attaching upon future considemtions ; or 
because they would not allow themselves to sanction 
the cause of the late Secession, by going out in com- 
pany with men whose principles they adopted only in 
part, or whose manner of supporting those principles 
they abhorred. Uoiversally it is evident, that little 
iftress is to be laid on a negative act ; simply to have 
declined going out with the Seceders proves nothing, 
for it is equivocal. It is an act which may cover iudu- 
ferenUy a marked hostility to the Secession party, or 
an absolute friendliness, but a friendliness not quite 
equal to so extreme a test. And, again, this negative 
act may be equivocal in a different way ; the friend* 
liness may not only have existed, but may have existed' 
in suOicient strength for any test whatever; not the prin- 
ciples of the Seceders, but their Jacobinical mode of 
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repulsioQ to many. VVhut is it that we wish the Eng* 
Hdk leader to collect fiom ibete distinctioiie ? Sinqiiy 
that the danger is not yet gone past. The earthquake, 
gays a great poet^ when speaking of the general tea* 
dency ia all dangers to come round by aoccesstvo and 
leitexated shocks — 

* The eut]iqiiak« is not aatiafied at oiioe.* 

All dangers which lie deeply seated are reonrreirt 

dangers ; they intexnut, only as the revolving lamps 
of a iigbt-house are penodically eclipsed. The Gen* 
eral Assembly of 1S4S, when ckehig her gates upon 
the Seceders, shut in, perhaps, more of tlie infected 
tihu at the time she succeeded in shutting out. Ae 
respected the opinion of the world outside, it seemed 
advisable to shut out the least number possible ; for lu 
proportion to tho number of the Seceders^ was the 
danger that they should carry with them an authentic 
impression m their favor. On tho other hand, as re- 
qpectad a greater danger, (the danger £rom internal 
contagion), it seemed advisable that the church should 
have shut out (if she could) very many of those who, 
for the present, adhered to her. The broader the asp* 
aration, and the more absolute, between the church 
and the secession, so much the less aas^iety there 
would have survived lest the rent should spread. Tiiat 
the anxiety in this respect is not visionary, the reader 
may satisfy himself by looking over a remarkable 
pamphlet, wluch professes by its title to sepaiate the 
wheat from the chaff. By the * wheat,' in the view of 
this writer, is meant the aggregate of those who per* 
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teveied in ^ir racuMiit potioy op to piactieal 
tesolt cf seoeetion. All wbo stopped flbort of that 

consummation (on wiiatover plea)^ are tiia ^ cha£' 
The wril«r a somotfaiiig of an inoendiaiy, or some* 
iMng of n AaiaUc ; but lie is eonmtnit with legard to 

his own prmeiples, and so elaborately careful in his 
details as to eilort admiration of his energjr and of his 
patirace in research. 

But the reason for which we notice this pamphlet, 
bi with a view to the proof of that large intestine mis* 
Mimf whieh still lingers behind in the Titalr of the 
Scottish establishment. No proof, in a question of that 
natoie, cm be so showy and oHmiwe to a stranger 
as diat which is mipplied by tfiis vfudietive pamphlet 
For every past vote recording a scruple, is tl^ pledge 
of a scruple still existing, though for the mooient sup* 
p r e so o d. Binoe the secession, nearly foor hundred 
and ^ty new men may have entered the churclu 
This supplementary body has probably diluted the 
strength of die lerolntionary principles. Bat they 
abo may, perhaps, have partaken to some extent in 
the contagion of these principles. TVoe, tbeie is this 
guarantee for caution, on the part of these new men, 
that as yet they are pledged to nothmg ; and that, see* 
ing experimentally how fearfully many of Aeir older 
brethren are now likely to be fettered by the past, they 
have eyery possible motive for reserve, in committing 
themselves, either by their votes or by their pens. In 
their situation, there is a special inducement to pru- 
dence, because there is a prospect, that for tAm pru« 
dence is in tune to be eflbctual. Bat for meny of the 
older men, ^ladcnce comes loo lulu. They are dl* 
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ready fettered. And what we are now pointing out to 
the attention of o&r readers, ia, that by the past, bjr 
the absolute ^otes of the past, too sorrawftilly it is 
made eyident, that the Scottish church is deeply tainted 
with the prmcipies of the Secession. These germs of 
evil and of revolution, speaking of them in a jmtsomI 
sense, cannot be purged off entirely until one genera* 
tbn shall have passed away. But, speaking of them 
as prineipkB capable of vegetation, these germs may 
or may not expand into whole forests of evil, accord- 
ing to the accidents of coming events, whether fitted to 
tranquillize our billowy aspects at society ; c^r, on the 
other hand, largely to fertilize the many occasions of 
agitation, which political fermentations are too sure to 
throw off. Let this chance , turn out as it may, we 
repeat for the inforrnatiun of Southerns — that the 
church, by shutting oif the persons of particular agila* 
tors, has not shut off the princijples of agitation ; and 
that the cordon sanataire^ supposing the spontaneous 
exile of the Non-intrusionists to be regarded in that 
light, was not drawn about the church ui^l the disease 
had spread widely within the lines. 

Past votes may not absolutely pledge a man to a 
future course of action ; warned in time, such a man 
may stand neutral in practice ; but thus far they poi- 
son the fountains of wholesome unanimity — that, if « 
man can evade the necessity of squaring particular 
actions to his past opinioiis, at least lie must find him- 
self tempts to square his opinions themselves, or hia 
counsels, to such past opinions as he may too notori- 
ously have placed on record by his votes. 

But, if such are the contuual dangers from reac* 
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tions in the establishment, so long as men survivu m 
ibat eslabiiahment who feel upbraided by paat votes, 
ud so long as enemies survive who will not sufihr 
these upbraidings to slumber — dangers which much 
mutual forbearance . and charity can alone disarm ; 
an the other hand, how much profounder is the incon- 
sistency to which the Free Church is doomed ! — 
They have rent the unity of that church, to which 
they had pledged their faith — but on what plea ? On 
the plea that in cases purely spiritual, they could not 
in conscience submit to the award of the secular mag* 
istrate. Yet how merely impmcticable is this princi* 
pie, as an abiding principle of aciioal Churches, 
that ia« the charge of particular ^ngregpitions, will be 
with them (as with other religious communities) the 
means of livelihood. Grounds innumerable will arise 
for excluding or attempting to exclude,, each other 
ik>m #he8e official stations. No possible form regubtt* 
ing the business of ordination, or of induction, can 
anticipate the infinite objections which may arise. But 
no man interested in such a case, will submit to a 
judge appointed by insufficient auihurity. Daily bread 
for his family is what few men will resign without a 
struggle. And that struggle will of necessity come for 
final adjudication to the law courts of the land, whose 
interference in any questbn affecting a spiritual inter- 
est, the Free Church has for ever pledged herself- to 
refuse. But in the case supposed, she will not have 
the power to refuse it She will be cited before the 
tribunals, and can elude that citation in no way but by 
surrendering the point in litigation ; and if she siiould 
adopt the notion, that it is better for her to do tkai^ 
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than lu uckiiow ledge a sufficient authority in the court 
by pleading at its bar, upcNOi thk principle ODce made 
{HiUic, she will soon be stripped of evetjftbing, and 
will cease to be a church at all. She cannot continue 
lo be a depository of any fiuth, or a ohampion of aiqf 
doctrines, if sbe kMe the means of defending her own 
incorporations. But how can she maintain the defend- 
ers of her rights, or the dispensers of her tmths, if 
she reAises, upon immutable principle, to call in the 
aid of the magistrate on behalf of rights, which, 
under any aspect, regard Sfnritual relations? Atr 
tempting to mamtatn these rights by private arbitmtioil 
within a forum of her own, she will soon iind such 
arbitretkm not binding at all upon the party who eon^ 
cei?es himself anmeTed. The issue will be as in Mri» 
O^Conueli's courts, where the parties played at going 
to law ; fiora the momrat when they ceased to play, 
and no longer * made believe * to be disputing, the 
award of the judge became as entire a mockery, as 
any stage mimicry of such a tratisactioii* 

This should be die mitural catastrophe of the case ; 
and the probable evasion of that destructive consum- 
mation, to which she is carried by her princqpies, will 
be that as soon as her feelings of rancor shall have 
cooled down, these principles will silently drop out of 
use ; and the very reason will be suffered to perish for 
which she ever became a dissenting body. With this, 
however, we, that stand outside, are noways con* 
cemed* But an evil, in which we are oonoemed, is 
the headlong tendency of the Free Church, and of all 
churches adulterating with her principle, to an issue 
not nevely dangerous in a political sense, but ruinous 
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in aa anti-social sense. The aiti&ce of the Fret 
Chureh Itas in pleading a epiritual lelatiott ot any case 

wbatever, whether of doing or suffering, whether posi- 
tive or negative, as a reason for taking it out of all 
ttvil control* Now we may iUuetfale the peril of tUe 
artifice, by a reality at this time irupeaUing over so- 
ciety in Ireland. Dr. Higgins, titular bishop of iur* . 
dagh, has undertaken upon this yeiy plea of a sfriritual 
power not amenable to civil coutrol, a sort of warfare 
with Growmnient, upon the question of their power to 
suspend or defeat the (yConnell agitation. For, says 
Ii6| if GovernmeDt siiould succeed in thus intercept- 
ing the direct power of haranguing mobs in open a»* 
semUiesy then will I harangue them, and cause them 
to be harangued, in the same spirit, upon tl>e same 
topics, ftom the allar or the pidpit. An immediate 
extenmm of this principle would be— that erery die* 
affected clergyman in the three kingdoms, would lec- 
ture his congregation upon the duty of paying no 
taxes. This he would denominate passiye resistance | 
and resistance to bad government would become^ in his 
laoginige, the mo^ sacred of duties. In any aigument 
with such a man, be would be found immediately fall* 
log back upon the principle of the Free Church ; he 
would msist upon it as a s|^ritual right, as a case en* 
tirely between his conscience and God, whether he 
should press to an extremity any and every doctrine, 
though tending to the instant disorganization of society. 
To lecture against war, a6d against taxes as directly 
supporting war, would wear a most colorable air of 
truth amongst all weak-minded persons. And these 
would soon appear to have been but the first elements 
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of confusioQ under the improved yiews of spiritual 
lighls. The doelriimi^of tho I mM w b ,m C^mwall^ 

time, of tho Anahapiists in Luther's time, would ex* 
aU themselves upon the arukis of fiociety^ if govam* 
MOts wm wmk MOttgh to lecogniss tbsM tpiritaii 
claims in the feeblest of their ioliial advances. If it 
wm jKMtUe to suppose soeli chimeras pmrnifiBg^ the 
jwtiml lediMB weaM sooa be seen to lie thfougli 
secret tribonab, like those of the dreadful Fehmgericht 
ia the siiddle ages. It wooU be absurdly hewevw, 
eerioualjr to pwrsne these anti-soeial drimevae tlmugh 
their consequences. Stern remedies would sumnr^arily 
crask m monstious an eviL Oat parpose is answeiady 
when dM aeoesritjr of such insupponaUe cbaseqaoiiees 
is shown to link itself with that distinclion upon which 
the Free Cbuich has laid the fomdatioiis of its ova 
eslabyrfimeat Once fbf all, theia if m act er AnMH 
tion belonging to an officer of a church which is not 
spiritual by oae of its two Janos &cea. And eveiy 
exammatHm of the case oonriaces us more and more 
that the Seceders took up the old papal distinction, as 
to aeH spirilaal or not spiritaal, not under any deiusidi 
less or moM, but under a simple necessity of ffndhif 
some evarion or other which should meet and embody 
An whole tfmm of the moment 

Bat beycod any other efil conseqtienoe prepared by 
the Free Churoh« is the appalling spirit of Jacobinism 
which aiee om pa n is s their whole condnot, and which 
latterly has avowed itself in their words. The case 
began Jacobinicaily, for it began in attacks upon the 
fights ef pioperly. But since defeat of this Actios 
by the law courtSi language seems to fail themi for the 
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expressioa of their hatred and affected scorti towards 

the leading nobility of Scotland. Yet why ? The 

case lies in the narrowest compass. The Duke of . I 

Sutherland, and other gr^t landholderai bad i^fined 

sites for their new churches. Upon this occurred a ! 

strong fact, and strong in both direciions ; first, for the 

Secedem; secondly, upon better information ogaiHH 

them. The Record newspaper, a religious jouriKil, 
ably and conscientiousiy conducted, took part with the 
Secession, and very energetically ; for they denounced 

the noble duke's refusal of land as an act of 'persecu- 
tion;' and .upon this principle — that, in a county 
where his grace was pretty nearly the sole landed pro» 

prietor, to refuse land (assuming that a fLiir price had 
been tendered for it) was in ettect to show such iatoie- 0 
lance as might easily tend to the suppression of truth. ^ 

Intolerance, liowcver, is not persecution ; and, if it 
were, the casuistry of the question is open still to much 
discussion* But this is not necessary ; for the ground 
is altogether shiucd when the duke's reason fur refus- 
ing the land comes to be stated ; he had refused it, not 
unconditionally, not in the spirit of non^uitrusion courts* 
^without reason showriy but on this unanswerable ar- 
gument—that the whole eiSbrts of the new church 
werie pointed (and professedly pointed) to the one ob* 
ject of destroying the establishment, and 'sweeping it 
from the land.'* Could any guardian of public interestSi 
under so wiclced a threat, hesitate as to the line of his 
duly ? By granting the land to parties uttering such 
menaces, the Duke of Sutherland would have made 
himself an accomplice 'in the unchristian conspiracy. 
Meantime, next after this fact, it is the suongcst de- 

I 
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fence which we can offer for the duke — that in a day 
or two after this charge of ' persecution,' the Record . 

was forced to attack the Seceders Iq terms which indi- 
rectly defended the duke. And thi^, not in any spirit 
of levity, hut under mere conscientious constraint For 

no journal has entered so powerfully or so eloquently 
into the defence of the general principle involved in 
the Secession (although questioning its expediency), 
as this particular Record. Consequently, any word of. 
condemnation from so earnest a friend, comes against 
the Seceders with triple emphasis. And this is shown 
in the tone of the expostulations addressed to the Re- 
cord hy some of tiie Secession leaders. It spares us, 
indeed, all necessity of quoting the vile language ut- 
tered by members of the Free Cliurch Assembly, if we 
say, that the neutral witnesses of such unchristian 
outrages have murmured, remonstrated, protested in 
every direction; and tliat Dr. Macfarlane, who has 
since corresponded with the Duke of Sutherland upon 
the whole case — viz. upon the petition for land, as 
afiected by the shocking menaces of the Seceders — 
has, in no other way, been able to evade the double 
mischief of undertaking a defence for the indefensible, 
and at the same time of losing the land irretrievably, 
than by affecting an unconsciousness of language used 
by his party litde suited to his own sacred calling, or 
to the noble simplicities of Christianity. Certauily it 
is unhappy for the Seceders, that the only disavowal 
of the most fiendish sentiments heard in our dciys, has 
eome from an individual not authorized or at ail com* 
missioned by his party — from an individual not show- 
ing any readiness to face the whole charges, disin- 
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gdQuously dissembling the worst of them, and finally 
ofibring his Teiy feeble disclaimer, which equivocates 

between a denial and a palliation — not until after he 
foQod himself in the position of a petitioner for fa« ' 

TOTS. 

Specifically the great evil of our days, is the abiding 
temptation, in .every direction^ to popular discontent, to 
agitation, and to systematic sedition. Now, we say It 
with sorrow, that from no other incendiaries have wo 
heard sentiments so wild, fierce, or maliciously demo* 
cratic» as from the leaders of the Secession. It wae 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and the accompanying agita- 
tion, which first suggested the veto agitation of l%24^ 
and prescribed its tone. Prom all classes of our popu* 
lation in turn, there have come forward individuals to 
diegrace themselves by volunteering their aid to the 
chief conspirators of the age. We have earls, we 
have marquesses, coming forward as Corn-League 
agents; we have magistrates by scores angling fof 
popularity as Repealers. But these have been private 
parties, insulated, disconnected, disowned. When we 
hear of Christiani^ prostituted to the service of . Jaco- 
Unism — of divinity becoming the handmaid to insur- 
rection ~ and of clergymen in masses oOering them* 
selves as promoters of anarchy, we go back in thought 
to that ominous organization of irreligion, which gave 
its most fearful aspects to the French Eevolution. 

Other evils are in the rear as likely to arise out of 
the Jiffiib pTxyvided for the new Seceders, were the dis- 
tribution of those funds confessedly unobjectionable, 
but more immediately under the present murmurs 
against that d^tribution. There are two funds : one 
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subscribed expressly for the building of churches, the 
other limited to the ^ sustentatioa ' of incumbents* 
And the complaint IS— that this latter fund has been 
invaded for purposes connected with the first. The 
reader can easily see the motive to this injustice : it is 
a motive of ambition. Far more display of power ia 

made by the annunciation t^ the world of six hundred 
churches built^ than of any difference this way or that 
in the comfort and decorous condition of the clergy. 
This last is a domestic feature of the case, not lined 
for public effect. But the number of the churches 
will resound through Europe. Meantime^ at presetU^ 
the allowance to the great body of Seceding clergy 
averages but ;^80 a*year ; and the allegation ia — that, 
but for the improper interference with the fund on the 
motive stated, it would have averaged ^150 a-year. 
If anywhere a town parish has raised a much larger 
provision for its pastor^ even thai has now become a 
part of the general grievance. For it is said that all 
puch special contributions ought to have been thrown 
into one general fund liable to one general principle 
of distribution. Yet again, will even this fund, par? 
tially as it seems to have, been divided, continue to be 
Available t Much of it lies in annual subscriptions : 
now, in the next generation of subscribers, a son will 
possibly not i^opt the views of his father; but assur* 
edly he will not adopt his father^s zeal. Here, how* 
ever (though this is not probable), there may arise 
soiQe compensatory cases of sulKScribeni altogether 
new. But another question is pressing for decision, 
which menaces a frightful shock to the schisnmtical 
church : female agency £as been hitheno all potent in 

I 
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promotiog the subscriptions ; and a demand has been 
mtBda in coDsequenee— that women riiall be allowed 
Id vote in the charoh courto. Grant thie demmi^ 
for it cannot be evaded — and what become of the 
nodel for cbuich goTemment «• handed down ffom 
John Knox and Calvin ? Refuse it, and wbnl beoomee 
of the future subscriptions ? 

But these are evils, it may J>e midt only ibr the 
Seceders. Not so: we are all interested in the re- 
8(>ectabiiity of the national teachers, whatever be their 
denomination : we are ail intereeted in the maintenance 
of a high standard for theological education. These 
objeota are likely to suffer at any rate. But it is even 
ft worse result which we may count on from the 
changes, that a practical approximation is thus already 
made to what is technically known as Voluntaryism. 

The 'UmUd Seee99ian^^ that is the old eoUective 

body of Scottish Dissenters, who, having no regular 
provision, are carried into thia voluntary ayaleoiii 
already exult that this eoaaummation of the caae 

cannot be far off. Indeed, so far as the Seceders are 
dependent upon annual subscriptions, and coupling that 
leUiioB to the public with the great doctrine of these 

Seceders, that congregations are universally to appoint 
their own pastoia, we do not see how such an isMie is 
open to evaabn. The leaders of the new Secession 
all protest agamst Voluntaryism : but to that com* 
plexion of things they tmvel lapidly by the mere 
mechanic action of their dependent (or semi*depend« 
ent) situation, combined with one of their two charac- 
teriatic priociptea. 
The same United Secearion jouinal openly anlici*^ 
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pates another and more ditlusivc result from this great 
movement; viz. the general disruption of church 
establishments. We trust that this anticipatioa will 
be signally defeated. And yet there is one view of 
the case which saddens us when we turn our eyes ia 
that direction. Among the reasonings and expostcila<' 
tions of the Schismatic church, one that struck us as 
the most eminently hypocritical, and ludicrously so, 
was this : ^ Tou ought,' said they, when addressing the 
Government, and exposing the error of the law pro* 
ceedings, *to haye stripped us of the tempomlities 
arising from the church, stipend, glebe, parsontige, 
but not of the spiritual functions. We had no right to 
the emoluments of our statioDs, when the law courts 
had" decided against us, but we had a right to the 
laborious duties of the stations.' No gravity could 
lefuse to smile at this complaint — verbally so much 
in the spirit of primitive Christianity, yet in its tenden- 
cy so insidious. For could it be possible that a com- 
petitor introduced by the law, and leaving the duties of 
the pastoml office to the old incumbent, but pocketing 
the salaiy, should not be hooted on thfi public roads by 
many who might otherwise have taken no part in the 
feud ? This specious claim was n sure and brief way 
to secure the hate fulness of their successors. Now, 

» 

we cannot conceal from ourselves that something like 

this invidious condition of thinpjs might be realized 
under two further revolutions. We have said, that a 
second schbm in the Scottish church is not impossible. 
It is also but too possible that Puscyism may yet rend, 
the English establishment by a similar convulsion. 
But in such contingencies, we should see a very large 
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proportion of the spiritual teachers in butb nations 
actually parading to the public eye, and rehearsing 
aomediing very like the tMcbeioas piopoial of the 
late Secedcrs, viz., the spectacle of one pany per* 
fbrxmng much of the difficult duties^ and another party 
enj/uy ing the main emohmiaiiti. This would be a meet 
unfair mode of recoinineiidiug Vuluataryism. Falling , 
isk with the infinnities of many in tbeie days, such a 
speolaele would give piobably a filial Vbb to that sys- 
tem la our popular and Parliamentary counsels. This . 
would more the sorrow of the Seoederv themieives : 
for they have protested againal the theory of all Vol* 
UDtaries with a vehemence which that party even com- 
pbun of as ezcessive. Their leaders have many times 
aTOwed, that any system which should lesTO to men in 
general the estimate of their own religious wants as a 
peoimiaiy interest, would be fatal to the Christian tone 
<yf our national morate. Cheeked and overawed by 
the example of an establishment, the Yoluutaries them-^ 
•elTes are far move fervent in their Christian exertions 
* than they could be when liberated ftom that contrast 
The religious spirit of both England and Scotland 
under such a change would droop for generations. 
And in that one evil, let us hope, the remotest and 
least probable of the many evils threatened by the late 
schism, these nations would have reason by comparisoii 
ahnost to foi^t die lest 
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[1828.]* 

fro «B mmm m mcKwoop^i iii#Ain«.l 

SiB» — Some yean -ago you poUiahed a tnmsbitioii 
Bottiger^s * Sabina/ a learaed accouut of the Romao 
toUeUe. I here send you a oompanioQ to that work 
not a direct translatioo, but a very minute abitrael 
from a similar dissertatioa by Hartmann, (weeded of 
the wordiness which has made the origioal unreadabiei 
and in consequence unread,) on the toilette uid the 
wardrobe of the ladies of ancient Palestine. Hurt man a 
was a respectable Oriental scholar^ and he p u bl i sh e d 
his researches, which occupy three thick octavos, oMfc* . 
ing in all one thousand four hundred and eighty-eight 
pages, under the title of 2}U Hcbrderin am F^Uztisekc 
md aU Braui^ Amsterdam, 1800« (Tke Behrew Wo* 
man at her Toilette^ and in her Bridal character,) I 
understand that the poor man is now gone to Uadesi 
where let us hope that it is consideTed no crime in a 
learned man to be exceedingly tediousi and to repeat 
the same thing ten times over, or even, upon oecBsioUt 
fifteen times, provided that his own upright heart 
/ should incline him to think that course the most advis- 
able. Certainly Mr* Hartmann has die meet excellent 
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gifts at verbal expansion, and at tautology, that ever 
came within my knowledge ; and I found no particolar 
difFiculty in compressing every tittle of what relates to 
his subject, into a compass which, I imagine, will fill 
about twelve of your pages, or fifty, at ,the utmost, of 
the original work. 

it was not to be expected, with the scanty materials 
before htm, that an illustrator of the Hebrew costume 
should be as full and explicit as Bottiger, with the 
advantage of writing upon a theme more familiar to us 
Europeans of this day, than any. parallel theme even 
in our own national archaeologies of two centuries 
back« United, however, with his great reading, this 
barrenness of the subject is so far an advantage for 
Hartniann, as it yields a strong presumption that he 
has exhausted it* The male costume of ancient Pales- 
tine is yet to be illustrated ; but, for the female, it is 
probable that little could be added to what Hartmann 
has collected ;^ and that any clever dress-maker would, 
with the indications here given, (especially if you 
could persuade Mr. Blackwood to adopt one or two of 
M r, Hartmann^s seven outlines,) enable any lady at 
the next great masquerade in London, to support the 
part of one of the ancient daughters of Palestine, 
and to call back, after eighteen centuries of sleep, the 
buried pomps of Jerusalem. As to the talking, there 
would be no difliculty at all in that point; bishops, 
and other ^ sacred ^ people, if they ever go a-masqutng, 
for their own sakes will not be likely to betray them- 
selves by putting impertinent questions in Hebrew ; 
and for * profane ' people, who might like the imper* 
tinence, they would very much dislike the Hebrew; 
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indcod, of UQcircumcised Hebrews^ barjsiDg always 
the dergy, it k not thought that any are extant. In 
<Hher respects, and as a spectacle., the Hebrew masque 
would iofaliibiy eclipse every other in the room. The 
Upper and under chemise, if managed imperly, (and 

either you or I, Mr. North, would be most proud to 
communicate our private advice on that subject,) would 
tanaoend, in gorgeous display^ the conmalion lobea 
of queens ; nose-pendants would • cause the masque 
to be immediately and unerrmgly recognised ; or if 
tfaose were not Aought adri8ahle» the silrer ankle-beUs^ 

with their melodious chimes — ihc sandals, with their 
jewelled net-work — and the golden diadem, binding 
the forehead^ and dropping from each extremis of the 
polished temples a rouleau of pearls, which, after 
tsaversmg tho cheeks, unite below the chm — are all 
80 unique and exclusively Hebraic — that eadh and all 
would have the same advantageous effect, proclaiming 
^nd notifying the character, without putting the fair 
''Supporter to any disagreeable expense of Hebrew or 

Chaldee. The silver bells alone would 'bear the bell' 
from. every competitor in the room; and she might 
besides carry a cymbal— -a dulcimer— or a timbrel 
in her hands. 

In conclusion, my dear North, let me congratulate 
you that Mr. Hartmann is now in Hades (as I said 
before) rather ihan in Edinburgh ; for, had he been in 
this latter place, he would have been the ruin of you. It 
was his, intention, as I am well assured, just about the time 
that he took his flight for Hades, to have commenced 
rei^ttlar contributor to your journal ; so great was his 
sdmsmtion of you, and also of the terms which you 
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offer to the literary world. As a learned Orientalisti 

you could not decorously have rejected him; and yet, 
once admitted, lie would have beggared you before 
any means couid have been discovered by the learaed 

for putting a stop to him. ArttQavtoloyta was his forte; 
upon this he piqued himself, and most justly, since for 
covering the ground rapidly, and yet not advancing an 

inch, those, who knew iiud Viilucd him as he deserved, 
would have backed him against the whole held of the 
gens de plume now iii Europe. Had be lived, and fbr«> 
tunatcly for himself communicated his Hebrew Toihlte 
to the world through you» instead of foundering (as he 
did) at Amsterdam, he would have flourished upon 
your exchequer; and you would not have heard the 
last of him or his Toilette, for the next twenty years. 
He dates, you see, from Amsterdam ; and, had 3rou 
been weak enough to take him on board, he would 
have proved that ^ Flying Dutchman ^ that would infal- 
libly have sunk your vessel. 

The more is your obligation to me, I think, for 
sweating him down to such slender dimensions. And, 
speaking seriously, both of us perhaps^will rejoice that 
even with his talents for telling everything, he was 
qbliged on this subjeqf to leave many things untold. 
For, though it might be gratifying to a mere interest 
of curiosity, yet I believe that we should both be 
grieved if anything were to unsettle in our feelings the 
mysterious sanctities of Jerusalem, or to disturb thdf 
awful twilight which will for ever brood over Judea — 
by letting in upon it the * common light of day ; ^ and 
this effect would infallibly take place, if any one de- 
partment of daily life, as it existed m Judea, were 
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brought with all die degmdiog nimtititt of its doteib 
wkhin the petif floMiing of a dotimitie poitntit. 

Farewell, my dear North, and helieve me to be 
ttlwmra your old firiead and adoniier, 
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flax, wool, iSic, which modesty had first introduced, for 
many ceuturiea perhaps sufficed as the commoa attiie 
of botk eeses amoogit the Hebfeir Bedouin. It w 
tended downwards to the knees, and upwards to the 
hips^ aboat which it was ilastened. Such a dfoss ie 
seen upoa many of the figures ui die soidpCuree of 
Persepolis j even iii modern times, Niebuhr found it 
the ordinary costume of the lower AiatMans in Hed^; 
«Dd Shaw asmires us, that fVoes lis eomaodioiis shape, 

it is still a favorite dishabille of the Arabian women 
when they are tiehind the curtains of the tent 

From this ^ariy rudfaoiieat was derlfed, hy gradual 
elongation, that well-known under habiliment, which in 
Hebrew is called G4'<siisl| and in Oteek and Latin hy 
words of ffimikur sound.* In this stage of its progress/ 
when extended to ^ neck and the shouLdexs^ it rep* 
menls pretty aeeuratety the modem Avti, or ehml9$ 
— -except that 4ie sleeves ate wanting ; and during the 
fim period of Jewish history, it was probably worn as . 
the sole imdefwganiieot by women of all mnks, both 
amongst the Bedoum Hebrews and those who lived hi 
cities. A very little furtlier extension to the elbows 
.and the calves of die leg^, and it lakes a shape which 
survives even to this day in Asia# Now, as theii| the 
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female habiliment was distinguished from the corres* 
ponding male one by its greater length ; and through 
all antiquitjr we find long clothes a subject of repmcb 
to men, as an argument of effeminacy. 

According to the rank or vaaity of the wearer, this 
tunic was made of more or less costly materials ; for 
wool and flax was often substituted the finest byssus, or 
other ailky substance ; and perhaps, in the latter pe» 
liodsy amongst families of distinction in Jerusalemi 
even silk itself. Splendor of coloring was not neg- 
lected ; and the opening at the tiu-oat was eagerly 
turned to aceount as an occasion for displaying fringe 

or rich embroidery. 

bottiger remarks, tiiat, even in the age of AuguatuSf 
die^ming dress of Roman ladies when at home was 

nothing more than tliis very tunic; which, if it sate 
closep did not even re«|uire a girdle* The same remark 
applies to the Hebxew women, who, during the noma* 
die period of their history, had been accustomed to 
wear no nigbtpchemises at all, but cdept quite naked^ 
or, at the utmost^ with a cestus or zone : by way of 
bed-clothes, iiowt ver^ it must be observed, that they 
swathed their person in the folds of a robe or sbawL 
Up to the time of Solomon, this practice obtained 
through all ranks ; and so iong the universal household 
dress of a Hekrew lady hi her baoem, was the tunic as 
here described; and in this she dressed heipelf thm 
very mo merit that she rose from bed. Indeed, so long 
m the Hebrew women were content with a single tunic^ 
it flowed loose in liberal folds about the body; and was 
fastened by a belt or a clasp, just as we And it at this 
day amongst idl Asiatic nations. But, when a second 
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UDder-garment was iouoduced^ the tuner om fitted 
dose to the 8bape» wbiht die ooter one lemaioed foB * 

and frt'C as before. 

II. No fiushioii of the feomle toilette k of higher aiK 
tiquity than that of dyeiogthe margin of the eyeliiiaaiid 
the eyebrows w illi a black pigment. It is mentioned or 
alloded to, 2 KingSi ix. dO, Jeiem. iv. 30, Ezek. zxiiL 
40 ; to which maj he added, Isaiab, iit. 16. The prae- 
tice had its origin in a discovery made accidentally ia 
Egypt. For it liappeoa, that the substance used for 
iSns purpose in ancient times, is a powerful reroedjr in 
cases of ophthalniia and inflammation of tlie eyes ; — 
complaints to which Egypt ib, from local caoaes, peciH 
liarly exposed. This endemic infirmity, m connection 
with the medical science for which Egypt was so dis- 
tinguished, easily account for their dbcovering the usee 
of anttmolly, which is the principal ingredient in the 
pigments of this class. Egypt was famous for the 
ftshion of painting the face from an early period : and 
in some remarkable curiosities illusliating the Egyptian 
toilette, wliich were discovered in the catacombs of 
Sahara in Middle Egypt, there was a sihgle joint of a 
common reed containing an ounce or more of the col* 
oring powder, and one of the needles for applying it. 
The entire process was as follows: — The mineral 
powdier, finely prepared, was mixed up with a prepanu 
tion of vinegar and gall-apples — sometimes with oil of 
almonds, or odier oils— sometimes, by Tsiy luxurious 
women, with costly gums and balsams.' And per* 
baps, as Sonuini describes the practice among the 
Mussulman women at' present, the whole mass thus 
compounded was dried and again reduced to an impel* 

VOL. u. 5 
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pable powder, and consistency then given to it by the 
tapofft of some odorous and aactuous substance. Thus 
prepared, the pigment was applied to the tip or pointed 
ferule of a little metallic pencil, called, in Hebrew, 
lUicachol^ and made of siiveri gold, or ivory ; the e]re* 
lids were then olosed, and the little pencil, or pfobe, 
held horizontally, was inserted between them : — a pro- 
cess which is hriefly and picturesquely described in the 
Bible. The efTect of the black rim, which the pignmit 
traced about the eyelid, was to throw a dark and ma-^ 
Jestio shadow orer the ejre | to gi?e it a languishing 
and yet a lustrous expression ; to increase its apparent 
fiize^ and to apply the force of contrast to the white of 
the eye. Together with the eyelids, the Hebiew 
women colored the eyebrows, the point aimed at being 
twofold— to curve them into a beautiful arch of brilliant 
ebony — and, at the same time, to make the^nner ends 
meet or flow into each other. 

IIL Eae-sings of gold, silver, inferior metals, or 
even horn, were worn by' the Hebrew women in all 
ages ; and in the flourishing period of the Jewish king- 
dom^ probably by men : and so essential an ornaoaeat 
were they deemed, that in the idolatrous times, even 
the images of their false gods were not considered be- 
comingly attired without them. Their ear-rings were 
laiger, according to the Asiatic taste ; but whether quite 
large enough to admit the hand, is doubtful, la a later 
age, as we collect from the Thalmud, Part VI. 43, the 
Jewish ladies wore gold or silver pendants, of which the 
upper part was shapud like a lentil, and the lower hol- 
lowed like a little cup or pipkin.. It is probable also, 
that, even in the oldest ages, it was a practice amongst 
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tbem to suspend gold and silver rings, not merely from 
the lower, tmt also from the upper end of thd w, 
iriiich was perforated like a aieve. The tinkling soood, 
0 with which, upon the slightest motion, two or three tiers 
of rings would be set a-daocing about the cheeks, wa* 
fttry agreeable to the babjr tasle of tbe Amtiea. 

From a very early age, liiu ears of Hebrew wo- 
mea were prepared for tliis load of trmketry ; £atf 
aeoofding to the Thalmod, IL ^ thejr kept open tba 

little holes, after they were pierced, by threads or slips 
of wood ; a fact whiob may show tbe impartance tbey 
aHaefaed to thie omameut. a 

IV. Nose-rings, at an early period, became a uni- 
▼enal ornament ia Palestine. We leaniy from Biblical 
and from Afabie authoritf, tet it was a |Mracdoe of 
Patriarchal descent amongst both the African and 
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braided hair, from the nostrife of temels, oten, dsc — 

the rope by which the animal was guided being attached 
to these ringii. It is probaUe^ therefore! that the earty 
Hebrews who dwelt tn tents, and who, in the baironnesa 
of desert scenery, djrew most of their hints for improv- 
ing their personal embellishment from the objects im* 
mediately about diem, were indebted for their nose- 
rings to this precedent of their camels. Sometimes a 
ring depended from both nostrils ; and the sixe of it 
was equal to that of the eaf*niig ; so that, at times, its 
compass included both upper and under lip, as in the 
fimme of a pietiue; and, in the age sueeeeding to 
Solomon's reign, we hear of rings which were not less 
than three inches in diameter. Hebrew iadi^ of dis- 
tinction had sometimea a oluster of nose^rings, as woU 
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for the tinkling sound which they were contrived to 
emit, as for the shining light which they threw off upon 
the fiico. 

That the nose-ring possessed no unimportant place % 
in the Jewish toilette, is evident, irom its being rapked, 
during the iiomadk: state of the Israelites, as one of 

the most valuable presents that a young Hebrew woman 
could receive from iier lover. Amongst the Midianttes, 
irho were enriched by the caravan commeice, even 
men uiiopted this ornament : and this n[)p( ars to have 
been the case in the iamily to which Job belonged, 
tfehap. xli. 3.] Under these circomstanees, we should 
liaturally picsuiiic that the Jewish courtezans, in the 
oilies of Palestine, would not omit so conspicuous a 
tiinket, with its glancing lights, and its tinkling sound : 
this we might presume, even without the authority of 
the BiblQ : but, in fact, both Isaiah and Ezekiel ex* 
pressif mention it amongst their artifices of attraction. 

Juditii^ when she appeared before the tent of Holo- 
femes in the whole pomp of her charms, and appareled 
with the most elaborate attention to splendor of efieet, 
for the purpose of captivating the hosiile general, did 
not omit this ornament. Even the Jewish Proverbs . 
show liew highly it was valued ; and that it continued 
to be valued in later times, appears from the ordinances 
of the Thalmud, IL 21, in respect to the parts of the 
female wardrobe which were allowed to be worn on 
the Sabbath. 

V. The Hebrew women of high rank, in the flour* 

ishing period of their state, wore necklaces composed 
of multiple rows of pearls. The thread on which the 
peails were strung, was of flax or woollen, ~ and 
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somctitncs colored, as we iearQ from the Thalmudi 
VL 43; and the difieronl rows were not exectly cob* 
centric; but whtkt flome invested the thitHit, otheio 
descended to the bosom ; and in many cases, even to 
the zone. On this part of the dress was lavished the 
greatest expense ; and the Roman reproach was some- 
times true of a Hebrew family, that its whole estate 
was locked up in a necklace. Teitolliaii conplaiiiB 
heavily of a particular pearl necklace, which had cost 
about ten thousand pounds of Kngiish money — as 
of an enonnity of extravagance* But, after makbg 

every allowance- fur greater proximity to the pearl fish- 
eries, and for other advantages enjoyed by the people 
of Palestine, ther^ is reason to believe that some He* 
brew ladies possessed single pearls wbicii liad cost at 
least &ve times that sum.'* So much may be afhrmed^ 
without meaning to compare the most lavish of the 

ladies of Jerus^ilein with those of Ixome, where it is 
recorded of some ilegajUeSf that they actually slept 
with little bags of pearls suspended from their iieoks» 
that even when sleeping, they might have mementos 
of their pomp« 

But the Hebrew necklaces were not always compos* 
ed of pearls, or of pearls only — sometimes it was the 
custom to mterchange the pearls with little golden 
bulbs or berries: sometimes they were blended with 
the precious stones ; and at other times, the pearls 
were strung two and two, and their beautiful whiteness 
veUeved by the interpomtion of red coral. 

VI. Next came the brac£1*kts of gold or ivory, and 
fitted up at the open side with a buckle or enamelled 
dasp of elaborate workmanship. These bracelets 
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were also occ«sioaaiiy composed of gold or sil?er 
thvead ; and it was not unusual for a series of tbetn to 

ascend from the wrist to the elbow. From the clasp, 
or other fafilening of the bracelet, depei^ied a delicate 
ohaia-woik or nettbg of gold ; and in some instances, 
muiiature festoons of pearls. Sometimes the f^old 
ohaio-woik was ejxhang^ for little silver bells, which 
oould he used, upon occasion, as signals of warning or 

iiivilaliou to a luver. 

VIL This N^mUerie for die arms, naturalij reminded 
the Hebrew lady of the Amrta-BSLLS, and odier similar 

ornaments for the feet and legs. These ornaments 
ecmnsted partly in golden behs, or ring^, which, de« 
seendbig from above the ankle, ccmipresied die foot ia 
various parts, and partly in shells and little jiu^tng 
ehains, which depended so as to strike agaiimt clappers 
fixed into die metallic belts. The pleasant tinkle of 
the golden belts in collision, the chains rattling, and 
the melodious chime of litde silver ankle-bellS| keep« 
ing time with the motions of the foot, made an accom» 
paniment so agreeable to female vanity, tliot the 
stately daughters of Jerusalem, with their sweeping 
trains flowing after them, appear to have adopted a 
sort of measured tread ^ by way of impressing a regular 
cadence upon the music of their feet. The chains of 
gold were exchanged, as luxury advanced, for strings 
of pearls and jewels, which swept in snaky folds about 
the feet and ankles. 

This, like many other peculiarities in the Hebrew 
dress, had its origin in a circumstance of their early 
nomadic life. It is nsual with the Bedouins to lead the 
camel, when disposed to be restive, by a rope or a 
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belt fSialened to one of the fore feet^ sooietiiiies to 
both ; and it is alao a familiar pnetieo to aooche and 

. to cheer the long-suffering- animal with the sound of 
Uule belifl, at! iched either to the neck or to ooe of the 
fim la^ Gtirla are conunooly employed to lead Iba 

camels to water ; ;uid it naturally happened, that, with 
their lively iaocies, some Hebrew or Arabiaa girl 
fliMMiki be prompted to Tepeat, on her owii penon, 
what had so often been connected with an agreeable 
impression in her mute companions to the welL 

It k piobaUe, howefer, that aftarwafda, baTing ones 
been introduced, this fashion was supported and ex* 
tended by Oriental jealooay* For it rendered all claa^ 
destine mo7ementi Tery dBfiieult in Women; and hf 
giving notice of their approach, it had the effect of 
preparing men for their presenoe^ and keeping tha 
^ road free from all qieetaelea that eooU be oflensive to 
female delicacy. 

From the Hebrew BedonniSf this custom passed to 
all the nations of Asia; Medes^ Persians, Lydiana, 
Arabs, dec., ^nd is dwelt on with peculiar delight by 
the elder AraUe poets. That it had spread to the west* 
emmost parts of Africa, early in the Christian times, 
we learn from Tertullian, who cannot suppress his as- 
tonishment, that th(d foolish women of his time should 
bear to inflict sneh compression upon their tender fSsetw 
Even as early as the times of Herodotus, we find, from 
his account of a Lybian nation, that the women and 
girls universally wore copper rings about their ankles* 
And at an after period, these ornaments were so much 
cherished by the Egyptaan Indies, that, sooner than 
appear in puUic without their tinkling attUe^chimtoay 
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they preferred to bury themselves ia the loAeliest 
apftrtments of the harem. 

Finally, the fashion spread partially into Europe ; to 
Greece even, and to polished Rome, ia so far as 
^ regarded the ankle-belts^ and the other oroamental 
appendages, with the single exception of the silver 
bells ; these were too entirely in the barbaresque tostei 
to support themselves under the frown of European 
cuUure. 

VIII. The first rude sketch of the Hebrew sandal 
may be traced in that little tablet of undrest hide which 
the Arabs are in the habit of tying beneath the feet of 
their camels. This primitive form, after all the modi- 
fications and improvements it has received, still betrays 
itself to an attentive observer, in the very latest fash- 
ions of the sandal which Palestine has adopted. 

To raw hides succeeded tanned leather, made of 
goat-skin, deer-skin, <Scc. ; this, after being accurately 
cut out to the shape of the sole, was fastened on the 
bai^ upper surface of the foot by two thongs, of which 
one was usually carried within the great toe, and the 
Other in many circumvolutions round about the ankles, 
so that both finally met and tied just above the instep. 
, The laced sole, or sandal, of this form, continued ia 
Palestine to be the universal out-of-doors protection 
for the feet, up to the Christian eira ; and it served for 
both sexes alike. It was not, however, worn within 
doors. At the threshold of the inner apartments the 
sandals were laid aside ; and visitors from a distance 
were presented with a vessel of water to cleanse the 
feet from the soiling of dust and perspiration.^ 

With this extreme simplicity in the form of the foot- 
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apparel, there was no great field for miprovemcnt 
The article contained two parts— the tola and the 
ffistening. The first, as a subject for decoration, was 
absolutely desperate ; coarse leather being exchanged 
for fine, all was done that could he done ; and the wh 
of man was able to devise no further improvement. 
Hence it happened, that the whole power of the inven* 
five fiieulty was accumulated upon the festenmgs, as 
the only subject that remained. These were infinitely 
varied. Belts of bright yellow, of purple, and of crim- 
wotky were adopted by ladies of distinction — especially 

those of Palestine, and it was a trial of art to throw 
these into the greatest possible varieties of convolutioo, . 
and to carry them on to a nexus of the happiest form, 

bv whicli means a reticulation, or trel!is-work» was 
accomplished, of the most brilliant coloring, which 
brought into powerful relief the dazzling color 6t the 
akin. 

It is possible that, in the general rage for ornaments 
of gold which possessed the people of Palestine, during 
the ages of excessive luxury, the beauties of Jerusa- 
lem may have adopted gilt sandals with gilt fastenings, 
as the ladies of Egypt did. It is possible, also, that th0 
Hebrew ladies adopted at one time, in exchange for the 
sandal, slippevs that covered the entire foot, such as 
were once worn at Babylon, and are still to be seen on 
many of the principal figures on the monuments of 
Persepdis; and, if this were really so, ample scope 
would, in that case,- have been obtained for inventive 
art: variations without end might then have been de- 
vised on the fashion or the materials of the subject; 
and by means of color, embroideiy, and infinite com- 

/ 
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biiiuiions of jewellery and pearls, an unceasing stimu- 
lation of novelty applied to the taste of tlie gorgeous 
Amatio. 

IX. The VEIL, of various texture — coarse or fine — 

according to ciroumatanoes, was thrown over the head 

by the Hebrew lady, when she was unaxpeotedly sufw 

prised, or when a sudden noise gave reason to expect 

the approach of a stranger. This beautiful piece of 

drapery, which flowed back in massy folds over tho 

shoulders, is particularly noticed by Isaiah, as holding 

an indispensable place in the waitlrobe of his haughty 

country-women ; and in this it was that the enamored 

Hebrew woman sought the beloved of her heart* 

f 

ADDINDA 90 BOWni TBB IIB8T. 

L Of the Hebrew ornaments for the throat, some 
were true necklaces^ in the modem sense, of several 

rows, the outermost of which descended to the-breasi, 
and had little punduioi^ cyliuders of gold, (ia the 
poorer classes, of copper,) so contrived as to make n 
jinglujg sound on the least motion of the person | 
others were more properly golden stocks, or throa4* 
bands, fitted so dose as to produce in the spectator an 
unpleasant imagination (and in the wearer, as we learn 
from the Thaimud, YI. 43, uniU reconciled by use, an 
actual feeling) of constriction approaching to sufibca* 
tion. Necklaces were, from liiu earliest times, a 
favorite ornament of the male sex in the Kast , and 
expressed the dignity of the wearer, as we see in the 
instances of Joseph, of Daniel, tkc. ; indeed the gold 
chain of ofHce, still the badge of civic (and until lately, 
of military) dignities, is no more than the outermool 
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fow of the Oriental necklace. Finlo of Alexanclria, 
and the dther Arabian poets, give us some idea of the 
fanpoTtaoce attached by the women of Asia to this 
beautiful ornament, and of the extraordinary money 
value which it sometimes bore : and from the case of 
Ae necklace of gold and amber, in the 15th Odyssey, 
(v. 458,) combined with many other instances of the 
same kind, there can be no doubt that it was the 
neighboring land of Phoenicia from which the Hebrew 
women obtained their necklaces, and the practice of 
wearing them» 

II. The fashion, however, of adorning tlic necklace 
with golden Svns and Moons ^ so agreeable to the 
Hebrew ladies of Isaiah's time, (chap. iii. 18,) was not 
derived from PluiMiicia, but from Arabia. At an 
earlier period, (Judges, viii. 21,) the cameU of the 
Midianites were adorned with golden moons, which 
also decorated tlic necks of the emirs of that nomadic 
tribe* These appendages were not used merely by 
way of ornament, but originally as talismans, or amu- 
lets, against sickness, danger, and every species of 
calamity to which the desert was liable* The partic- 
alar form of the amulet is to be explained out of the 
primitive religion, which prevailed in Arabia up to the 
fise of Mahometanism, in the seventh century of Chris- 
tianity, viz. the Sabean religion, or worf^lii;) of the 
heavenly iiost — sun, moon, and stars, the most natural 
of all modes of .idolatry, and especially to a nomadio 
people in flat and pathless deserts, without a single 
way-mark or guidance for iheir wanderings, except 
what they drew from the silent heavens above them. 
It is certain, therefore, that, long before their emigra- 
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tion into Palestine, the Israelites had received the prac* 
lice of wearii^ aana and mboos from the Midiaoitev; 
even after their flettlement in Palestine, it is certam, 
that the worship of the starry host struck root pretty 
deeply at different periods ; and that, to the san and 
moon, in particalar, were offered incense and libatioDS. 

From Arabia, this fashion diffused itself over many 
countries ; ^ and it was not without great displeasum 
that, in a remote age, Jerome and Tertiillian diaccnr* 
ered this idolatrous onmmeni upon the bosoms of their 
countrywomen. 

The crescents, or AaZf-moons of silver, in connection 
with the golden suns, ^ were sometimes set in a bril- 
liant' fmrae that represented a balo^ and still keep their 
ground on the Persian and Turkish toilette^ as a favor- 
ite ornament, 

III. The oojcDBM SMAnSy worn as one of the He* 

brew appendages to the necklace, had the same idol- 
atrous derivation, and originally were applied to the 
same sOperstitious use — as an amulet, or prophylaetie 
ornament. To minds predisposed to tliis sort of super- 
stition, the serpent came specially recommended under 
the circumstances of the Hebrews, from the oonspioiH 
ous part which this reptiln sustains in the mythologies 
of the £ast« From the earliest periods to which irs^ 
dition ascends, serpents of various species were oonse* 
crated to the religious feelings of Egypt, by temples, 
sacrifices, and formal rites of worship* This mode 
of idolatry had at various periods infected PalestiM. 
According to 2 Kings, xv iii. 4, at the accession of King 
liezekiah, the Israelites had raised peculiar allars to a 
great brazen serpent, and burned incense upon thain. 
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£veQ at this, day the AbysBiDiaiiB have an uoHmited 
fsveyenee for ferpento; and the blacks in general 

regard them as fit subjects for divine honors. Sonnini 
(IL 388) teila us, that a serpent's skin is still looked 
OfKm in Egypt as a prophylactic against complaints of 
i\iQ head, and also as a certain cure for them. And 
of the same origiD, no donbtt was t6e general belief 
^ aatiqaity, (according to Pliny, 30, 12,) that the 
serpent^a skin was a remedy for spasms. That the 
golden serpent kept its place as an ornament of the 
throat and bosom after the Christian era, we leara from 
Clement of Alexandria. That zealous father, so intoU 
Slant of superstitious mummerjr under every shapci 
directs his efforts against this fashion as against a 
device of the dovLl* 

IV. To the lowest of the several cooeentric circles 
which composed the necklace, was attached a little 
hoXf exquisitely wrought in silver or gold, sonieiimes 
an onyx phial of dazzling whiteness, depending to the 
bosom or even to the cincture, and filled with the 
rarest aromas and odorous spices of the East. What 
were the favorite essences, preserved in this beautiful 
appendage to the female costume of Palestine, it is not 
possible at this distance of time to determine with cer* 
tainty — Isaiah having altogether neglected, the case, 
and Hosea (who appears to allude to it, ii. 14) having 
only once distinctly mentioned it, (ii. 20.) However, 
the Thalmud partkSnlarizes musk, and the delightful oil 
distilled from the leaf of the aromatic maUtbathrum 
of Hiudoston. To these we may venture to add, oil 
of spikenard, myrrh, balsams, attar of roses, and 
rose-water, as the [)crfuiues usually contained in the 
Hebrew scent-pendants. 
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Bose-wateri which I am the first to lueutioa as a 
Hebrew perfutne, had, as I presume, a foremost place 
on the toilette of a Hebrew helle. Express scriptural 
authority for it undoubtedly there is none ; but it is 
notorious that PalestiDe availed itself of all the advan« « 
tagcs of Egypt, amongst which the rose in every vari- 
ety was one. Fium^ a province of central Egypt, 
which the aDcieots called the Garden of Egypt, wad 
distinguished for innumerable species of the rose, and 
especially for those of the most balsamic order, and 
for the most costly preparations from it. The Thalmud 
not only speaks generally of the mixtures made by 
tempering it with oil, (i. 1%,) but expressly cites (ii» 
41) a peculiar rose-water as so costly an essence, that 
from its high price alone it became impossible to intro- 
duce the use of it into the ordinary medical practice. 
Indeed this last consideration, and the fact that the 
highly-prized quintessence cannot be obtained except 
from an extraordinary multitude of the rarest roses, 
forbid us*to suppose that women of the first rank in 
Jerusalem could have made a very liberal use of irose- 
water. In our times, Savary found a single phial of it 
in the place of its manufacture, valued at four francs. 
As to the oil of roses^ properly so called, which floats 
in a very inconsiderable quantity upon the surface of 
distilled rose-water, it is certain that the Hebrew ladies 
were not acquainted with it. This preparation can be 
obtained only from the balsamic roses of Fium, of 
Shiras, of Kerman, and of Kashmire, which surpass 
all the roses of the earth in power and delicacy of 
odor ; and it is matter of absolute certainty, and incon* 
trovertibly established by the celebrated Lafgles, thai 
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this oiiy which even in the four Asiatic countries just 
mentioiied, ranks with the greatest rarities, and in 
Shiras itself is valued at its weight in gold, was dis* 
covered by mere accident^ on occasion of some festival 
^ soiemnitj in the year 1613. 

V. To what I said, in the first scene of my exhibi< 
Eton, about the Hebrew ear-ornaments, I may add, 

1. That sometimes, as Best remarked of the Hindoo 
dancing-girls, their ears were swollen from the innu- 
merable perforations drilled into them to support their 
loads of trinketry. 

2. That in the large pendants of coral which the 
Hebrew ladies were accustomed to attach to their ean, 
either in preference to jewels, or in alternation with 
jewels, they particularly delighted in that configuration 
which imitated a cluster of grapes. 

3. That, in ear*rings made of gold, they preferred 
the form of drops, or of globes and bulbs. 

4. That of all varietiesi however/ of this appendagCi 
pearls maintained the preference amongst the ladies of 
Palestine, and were either strung upon a thread, or 
attached by little hooks — singly or in groups, accord- 
ing to their size. This taste was very early eHtablish'ul 
amongst the Jews, and chiefly, perhaps, through their 
intercourse with the Midianites, amongst whom we find 
the great Emirs wearing pearl ornaments of this (;lass. 

Mutatis mutandis^ these four remarks apply to the 
ease of the nose ornaments. 

■ 

I. The FIair. — This section I omit altogether; 
though witii more room at my disposal* it would be 
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well worth traoslatiog as a curiosi^. It is Ibe essay 
of a finished and perfect knate, who not meiely being 
Talher bare of facts, but having literally not one soli- 
tary fact of any kind or degreo» sits down to write a 
treatise on the mode of dressing hair amongst Hebrew « 
ladies. Samsoo's imir, and the dressing it got from 
the Philistines, is the nearest approach that he ever 
makes to his subject ; and being conscious that this case 
of Samson and the Philistines is the cue sole alluskni 
to the subject of Hebrew hair that he is possessed 
of, he brings it round upon the reader as often perhaps 
as it will bear — viz. not ofiener than once eveiy 
sixth page. The rest is one continued shuflk to avoid 
coming upon the ground ; and upon the whole, though 
too barefaced, yet really not without ingenuity. Take, 
by way of specimen, his very satisfactory dissertation 
on the particular sort of combs which the Hebrew 
ladies were pleased to patronize. 

* Combs. — Whether the ladies of Palestine had upon 
their toilette a peculiar comb for parting the hair, an- 
other for tumiug it up,, d&c. ; as likewise whether their 
combs were, as in ancient Some, made of box-wood, 
or of ivory, or other costly and appropriate materia!, 
all these are questions upon which I — am not able, 
upon my honor, to communicate the least infornMition. 
But, .from the general silence of antiquity, prophets 
and ail,^ upon the subject of Hebrew combs, my own 
private opinion is, that the ladies used their fingers for 
this pur[)ose ; in which case, there needs no more to 
be said on the subject of Hebrew combs.* 

11. PssFUMBs. — Before, however, the hair received 
its final arrangement from the liaiiJ:5 of the waiting- 
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maid, it was held open and dishevelled to receive the 
fumes of fiankiiiceiiae, aloes-wood^ cassia, costmaiy 
and other odofons woods, gums, balsams, and spices of 
India, Arabia, or Palestine — placed upon glowing 
embesB, in Teasels of gdden fxetwork. It is probable^ 
also, that the Hebrew ladies used amber, bnam, and 
the musk of Thibet; and when fully arranged, the 
hair was qprinkled with oil of nard, mjnrrh, oil of cin* 
namoa, &c. The importance attached to this part 
of the Hebrew toilette may be collected indeed from 
an ordinance of the Thalmud, IIL 80, which directs 
that the bridegroom shall set apart one-tenth of the in- 
come which the bride brings him^ for the purchase of 
perfumes, essences, precious ointnients, &c. All these 

articles were preserved cither in rroldcn boxes, or in 
little oval narrow-necked phials of dazzling white ala- 
baster, which bore the name ci onyx, from its resem* 
bianco to the precious stone of thnt name, but was in 
facta Ysry costly sort of marble, obtained in the quar- 
ries of Upper Egypt, or those of the Libanus in Syria. 
Indeed, long before the birth of Christ, alabaster was 
in such general use for purposes of this kind in Pales- 
tine, that it became the generic name for valuable 
boxes, no matter of what malenal. To . prevent tho 
efyaporation of the contents, the narrow neck of the 
phial was resealed every time that it was opened. It 
is probable, also, that tho luyrrh'nic cups, about which 
there has been so much disputing, were no strangers to 
the Jewish toilette. 

in. The mireor was not made of glass, (for glass 
ninofs cannot he shown to have existed before the 
tfaifteenth century,} but of polished metals; and 

VOL. 11. 6 
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amongst these, silver was in the greatest esteem, as 
being capable of a higher buroish than other metals, 
,and less liable to tarnish. HetalHc mirrors are alluded 
to by Job, xxxvii. 18. But it appears from the Second 
Book of Moses, xxxviii* 8, that in that age, copper 
must have been the metal employed throughout the 
harems of Palestine. For a general contribution of 
mirrors being made upon one occasion by the Israelit- 
ish women, they were melted down and recast into 
washing vessels for the priestly service. Now the 
sacred mensilsy as we know from other sources, were 
undeniably of copper. There is reason to think, how- 
ever, tliat the copper was alloyed, according to the 
prevailing practice in that age, with some proportions 
of lead or tin. In after ages, when silver was chiefly 
employed, it gave place occasionally to gold. Mines 
of this metal were well known in Palestine ; but there 
is no evidence that precious stones, which were used 
for this purpose in the ages of European luxury, were 
ever so used in Palestine, or in any part of Asia* 

As to shape, the Hebrew mirrors were always either 
circular or oval, and cast indillerently fiat or concave. 
They were framed in superb settings, often of pearls and 
jewels ; and, when tarnished, were cleaned with a sponge 
of hyssop, the universal cleansing material ux Falestme. 

SCENB THE THIRD. 

HEAD-DBESSES. 

The head-dresses of the Hebrew ladies may be 

brought under three principal classes : — 

The first was a K£t-work cap, made of fine wool 
or cotton, and worked with purple or crimson flowers. 



* 
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Sometimes the meshes of the net were of gold thread* 
The rim or border of the oap^ generaUy of variegated 
coloring, was often studded with jewellery or pearls ; 
and at the back was ornamented with a bow^ having a 
few ends or tassels flying loose* 

Secondly, a turban, managed in the following way : 
£r5t t>f ally one or more caps in the form of a half 
oval, such are still to be seen upon the monuments of 
Egyptian and Pcrsepolitaii art, was fastened round the 
head by a ribbon or &llet tied behind* This cap was 
of linen, sometimes, perhaps, of cotton, and in the in- 
ferior ranks of leather, or, according to the prevail- 
ing fashion, of some kind of metal ; and, in any case, 
it had ornaments worked into its substance* Round 
this white or glittering ground were carried, in snaky 
windings, ribbons of the finest tifiany, or of lawn re- 
sembling our cambric ; and to conceal the joinings; a 
siiity substance was carried in folds, which pursued the 
opposite direction, and crossed the tiffany at right 
angles. For the purpose of callmg out and relieving 
the dazzling whiteness of the ground, colors of the 
roost brilliant class were chosen for the ribbons ; and 
these ribbons were either embroidered with flowers, 
in gold thread, or had ornaments of lhat description 
interwoven with their texture* 

Thirdly, the helmet, adorned pretty nearly as the 
turban; and, in imitation of the helmets worn by Chal- 
dean generals, having long tails, or tassels, depending 
from the hinder part, and flowing loosely between the 
shoulders. According to the Oriental taste for per- 
fomes, all the ribbons or fillets used in these helmets 
aud luibaaa were previously steeped in perfumes. 
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I 

Finally, ia coQDactioa with tba turban, and oftea ' 
with tlie yeilt was a beautiful omanMiit for the fora- 

liead and the face, which the ladies of this day would ] 
do well to recall. Kound the brow ran a brandeau of ■ 
tiua of gold or sUver, tbne fingen* breadth.aiid um- ■ 
ally set with jewels or pearls ; from this, at each of 
the temples, depended a chain of pearls or of corali 
whicb» following the maigia of the cheeks, either bung 
loose or united below the chin. 

SCENE THE FOUETH. 

I. The reader has been already made acquainted ' 
* With the chejuue, or innermost under^dress. The He- 
brew ladies, however, usually wcm two under-dresses, 
the upper of which it now remains to describe. Ia 
substance it was generally of a fine transparent tex- 
ture^ like die muslins (if we may so call them) of 

Cos ; in the later ages it was no doubt of silk. 

The chemise sate up close to the throat; and we 
have already mentioDed the elaborate work which 

adorned it aboul the opening. But the opening of the 
robe which we are now describing, was of much 
larger compass — being cut dowa to the bosom ; and 

the cmbroidury, ^.c. which enriched it, was still more 
magniticent. The chemise reached down only to the 
calf of the leg, and the sleeve of it to the elbow ; but 
the upper clioniiHc or tunic, if vvc may so call ii, de- 
scended in ample draperies to the feet ~ scarcely al« 
lowing the point of the foot to discover itself; and the 
sleeves enveloped the hands to their middle. Great 
pomp was lavished on the folds of the sleeves ; but 
still greater on the hem of the robe, and the fringe 
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attached to it The hem wu formed fay a brood border 

of j urple, shaded and relieved according to patterns ; 
and sometimes embroidered m gold thread with the 
most elegant objects from the animal or vegetable 
kingdoiiis. To tiiat part which fell immediately behind 
toe heels, thero wero attached thin plates of goM ; or^ 
by way of irariety, ft was studded with golden stats 
and filigree-worii ^ sometimes with jewels and peails 
interchangeably, 
n. On this upper tunie, to confine the exorbitance 
its draperies, and to prevent their interfering with 
the free motions of the limbs, a superb gxbalb was 

I bound about the hips. Here, if anywhere, the He- 
brew ladies endeavored to pour out the whole pomp of 
their splendor— •both as to materials and workman- 
Aip. Belts from three to four inches broad, of the most 
delicate cottony substance, were chosen as the ground 
of this important part of female attire« The finest 
flowers of Palestine were here exhibited in rich relief, 
and in their native colors, either woven in the loom, 

I or by the needle of the embroiderer. The belts bemg 
thirty or forty feet long, and carried round and round 
the person, it was in the power of the wearer to exlubit 
an infinite yaiiety of forms, by allowing any fold or 
number of folds at pleasure to rise ^ up more or less to 
view, just as fans or the colored edges of books with 

i OS are made to exhibit landscapes, dtc. capable of 
great varieties of expansion as they are more or less 
unfolded. The fastening was by a knot below the 
bosom ; and the two ends descended below the fringe ; 
which, if not the only fashion in use, was, however, 
the prevailing one — as we learn both from the sculp- 

I 

I 
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lures at Feisepolis, and from the costume of the High 

Priest. 

Great as the cost was of these girdles, it would have 
heen far greater had the knot heen exchanged for a 

clasp ; and in fact at a later period when this fashion 
did really take place, there was no limit to the profu- 
sion with which pearls of the largest size and jewellery 
were accumulated upon this consgicuous centre of 
the dress. Latterly the girdles were fitted up with 
heautiful chains, by means of which they could be 
contracted or enlarged, and with gold buckles, and 
large bosses and clasps that gradually became the 
basis for a ruinous display of expenditure. 

In conclusion, I must remark, that in Palestine, as 
elsewhere, the girdle was sometimes used as a purse : 
whether it were that the girdle itself was made hollow 
(as is expressly affirmed of the High Priest^s girdle), 
or that, without being hollow, its numerous foldings 
afforded a secure depository for articles of small size. 
Even in our day, it is the custom to conceal the dag- 
ger, the handkerchief for wiping the face, and other 
bagatelles of personal convenience, in the folds of the 
girdle* However, the richer and more distinguished 
classes in Palestine appear to have had a peculiar and 
separate article of that kind. And this was, 

III. A PTTRSB made either of metal (usually gold or 
silver), or of the softest leather, dec. which was at* 
tached by a lace to the girdle, or kept amongst its 
folds, and which, even in the eyes of Isaiah, was im* 
portant enough to merit a distinct mention. It was of 
a conical shape; and at the broader end was usually 
enriched with ornaments of the most elaborate an^ ex- 
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quisite workmanship. No long time after the Christian 

era, the cost of these purses had risen to sucli a height, 
that Tertullian complains, with great displeasure, of the 
ladies of his time, that in the mere purse, apart from 
its contents, they carried about with tliem the price of 
a coosiderable estate* 

The girdle, however, still continued to be the ap- 
propriate depository for the napkin (to use the old 
£nglish word)| or sudatory — i. e* handkerchief for 
clearing the forehead of perspiration. As to pocket- 
handkerchiefs, in our northern use of them, it has been 
satis^Gictorily shown by Bottiger, in a Grerman Journal, 
that the Greek and Roman ladies knew nothing of that 
modern appendage to the pocket,® however indispen- 
sable it may appear to us ; and the same arguments 
apply with equal force to the climate of Palestine. 

IV. The glittering rings, with which (according to 
Isaiah, iii. 21), the Hebrew ladies adorned their hands, 
seem to me originally to have been derived from the 
seal-rings, which, whether suspended from the neck, 
or worn upon the finger, have in all ages been the 
most favorite ornament of Asiatics. These splendid 
baubles were naturally in the highest degree attractive 
to women, both from the beauty of the stones, which 
were usually selected for this purposCj and from the 

•richness of the setting — to say nothing of the exqui- 
site art which the ancient lapidaries displayed in cut- 

, ting ilicni. The stones chiefly valued by the ladies of 
Palestine, were rubies — emeralds — and chrysolithes ; 
and these, set in gold, sparkled on the middle, or little 
iinger of the right hand ; and in the luxurious tunes 
apon all the fingers— even the thumb; nay, in some 
cases, upon the great toe. 
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SCENE THB FIFTH* 

The upper or outer garments, which, for both sexes 
under all varietias and modifications, the Hebrews ex* 
pressed by the comprehensive denomiaatioa of simlah, 
have in every age, and through all parts of the hot 
climates, in Asia and Africa alikoi been q[ mob vo» 
luminous compass ~ as not only to enrelop the wboh 
' person^ hut to he fitted for a wide range of miscel- 
laneous purposes. Sometimes (as in the triumphal 
entry of Chriat into Jerusalem) they were used as car^ 
pets \ sometimes as coverings for the backs of camels, 
horses, or asses, to render the rider^s seai;t less incom- 
modious; sometimes as a bed coverlid, or counter* 
pane ; at other times as sacks for carrying articles of 
value; or finally as curtains, hangings of parlors, oo* 
casionally tapestry, or even as sails for boats. 

From these illustrations of the uses to which it was 
applicable, we may collect the form of this iche : that 
it was nothing more than a shawl of large dimensions, 
or long square of cloth, just as it came, from the 
weaver's loom, which was immediately thrown round 
the person, without receiving any artificial adjustment 
to the human shape. 

So much for the form: with regard to die nuUerimlf 

there was less uniformity ; originally it was of ^oats* 
or camels' hau: ; but, as civilization and the luxury of « 
cities increased, these coarse substances were rejected 
for the finest wool, and ludiaa cotton. Indeed, tlirough 
all antiquity, we find, that pure unsullied white was 
the festid color, and more espeeiaUy in Palestme^ 
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wheie the indigenous soaps, and other deaning male* 

rials, gave them pec i liar advantages for adopting a 
dress of that delicate and perishable lustre* 

With the advance of luxury, however, came a love 
of vai ieiy ; and this, added to the desire for more 
stimulating impressions than could be derived from 
blank unadorned white, gradually introduced all sorts 
of innovations, both in form and color ; though^ wiih 
lespect to the first, amidst all the changes through 
vrfaieh it travelled, the old original outline still mani* 
festly predommated. An account of the leading vari- 
eties, we find in the celebrated third chapter of Isaiah. 

The most opulent women of Palestine, beyond all 
other colors for the upper robe, preferred purple — or, 
if not purple throughout the entire robe, at any rate 
purple flowers upon a white ground. The winter 
dothing of the very richest families in Palestine , was 
manufactured in their own houses; and for winter 
clothing, more especially, the Hebrew taste, no le^ 
than the Grecian and the £onum, pieferred the warm 
and sunny scariet, the puce color, the violet, and the 
regal purple.* 

Very probable it is, that the Hebrew ladies, like 
ttose of Greece, were no strangers to the half-mantle 
— fastened by a clasp m front of each shoulder, and 
sofiered to flow in ftee draperies down the back ; this 
was an occasional and supernumerary garment flung 
over the regular upper robe — properly so called. 

There was also a longer mantle, reaching to the 
ankles, usually of a violet color, which — having no 
sleeves — was meant to expose to view the beauty not 
only of the upper robe, but even of the outer tnmc 
ormerly described. 
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By the way, it should be mentioned, that, in order to 
steep them in fine odor, all parts of the wardrobe were 
stretched on a reticulated or grated vessel — ^called by 
the Thalmud (vi. 77) Kanklin — from which the 
s^ams of rich perfumes were made to ascenrl. 

In what way the upper K>be was worn and fastened, 
may be collected perhaps with sufficient probability 
from the modern Oriental practice, as described by 
travellers ; but, as we have no direct authority on the 
subject, I siiall not detain the reader with auy cuiijec- 
tural speculations. 

SC£K£ TB£ SIXTH. 
P&ESS Of OKREMONY. 

One magnificent dress remains yut to be mentioned, 
viz. the dress of honor, or festival dress — which an- 
swers in every respect to the modern caftan. This 
was used on all occasions of ceremony, as splendid 
weddings, presentations at thejcourts of kings, sumptu* 
ous entertainments, &c. ; and all persons who stood in 
close connection with the throne, as favorites, crown- 
officers, distinguished military compaanders, &cJ, re* * 
ceived such a dress as a gift from the royal treasury, 
in order to prepare them at all limes for the royal pres- 
ence. According to the universal custom of Asia, the 
trains were proportioned in length to the rank of the 
wearer ; whence it is that the robes of the high-priest 
were adorned with a train of superb dimensions ; and 
even Jehovah is represented, (Isaiah, vi. 1,) as filling 
the heavenly palace with the length of his train.'^ 
Another distinction of this festival robe, was the extra- 
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ordinary fulness and length of the sleeves; these 

descended to the knee, and often ran to the ankle or to 
the grcMiiid. In the sleeves, and in the trnins, but 
especially in the latter, lay the chief pride of a He* 
brew helle^ when dressed for any great solemnity or 
occasion of public display* 



NOTES. 



Non 1. Page 60. 

It is one great advantage to the illustrator of ancient costume, 
that when almost eyerything in this sort of usages was fixed and 
dtterained «itlier hy leligioii and state policy, (as with tbe 
Jew8») or If state polipy tdxm, (as with the Bomaosy) or hy 
aaperstition and hy settled climate, (as with both,) and when 
there was no stimulation to vanity in the love of change from an 
inventive condition of art and manuiucturing skill, and ^/hcre 
the system and interests of the govemment.relied for no part of 
its power on such a condition, — dress was stationary for agiWy 
both as to materials and &shion; Bebeooa, the Bedouin, was 
drest pretty nearly as Mariamne in the age of the Cnsars. And 
thus the labors of a lesoned iiiTeetigator ibr one age are Talld ibr 
those whioh follow and precede. . . 

Koib2. Page 63. 

Chkon (Xktw) in Greek, and by inversion of the syllables, 
Tunica in Latin. 

KoTiS. Page 65. 

Cheaper materials were used by the poorer Hebrews, especially 
of the Hcilouln tribes — burnt uIitiutkI.^, lamp-black, soot, the 
ashes of particular woods, the gall-apple boiled and pulverized, 
or any dark powder made into an unguent by suitable liquors. 
The modem G redan woiben, in some districts, as Sonnint teOi 
W| use the qpine of the sea-polypus, oaldned and finely pslTiv* 
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ixed, for this purpose. Boxes of liorn were used for keeping the 
pigmeat by the poorer Hebrews* — of o&yx or lUabaster hj tha 
rielier* 

^ Non 4. P»ge 60. 

Cleopatra had* couple of that \alue; and Julius Cncsar had 
onei whioh he g»TO to Serrilla, the beautiM mother of firataa. 

NocB 5. Page 72. 

Woahing the feet was ft oemioiiy of anoieiit limes, adopted 
not merely with m fkm, lst» to personal oomlbrti in hotter 
dimates; or, 2dt to dooomm of appearanoe» where peo^te walked 
about barelboted; but alao, 3d» to the reoHning posture in use at 

• meals, whi h neccb-ariJy 1 rought tlie feet into immediate ooatacl 
irith the cu^luons* 6<^uabs« &c. of couch^ 

Kon6« Page 76* 

Chemistry had its first origin in Arabia; and it is not impossi- 
ble that the chemical nomenclature for gold and silyer, Tiz. sol 
and Ima, were derived from this early superstition of the 
Bedouin drees. 

KoiK 7. Page 80. 

The Thalaind 1b the only Jewish anthorily wUeh mentkma anch 
% ntensil of the toilette as a comb, (vi. 39,) bnt without any 

particular description. Hartmann adds two remarks worth 
quoting. 1. That the Hebrew style of the coiffure may pro Jm- 
bly be collected from the Syrian coins; and, 2. That black hair 
being admired in Palestine, and the Jewish hair being naturally 
black, it is probable that the Jewish ladies did not oolor their 
hair, as the Bomans did. 

Noi£ 8. Page 87. 

Or rather It was required only fn a eatarrh, or other eases of 

checked perspiration, which in those ciuaatca Wdb nut a cacu uf 
common oocurrenoe. 
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Note 9. Page 89, 

By which was probably meant a oolor joiearer to orimson, tliaa 
to the blue olaas of purplei. 

Kora 10. Pai^ 90. 
It lia0 been doubted -whether these trains were tvpported by 

train-bearers ; but one argument makes it probable that they 
were not, viz. that they were particularly favorable to the pea- 
cock walk or strut, which was an express object jot imitaiiou m 
the gait of the Hebrew women. 



Pinal Nous. 

L The Sffndon^ mentioned by Isaiah, 6do» was a delioate and 
transparent snbstanoe, like onr tiffiuiy, and in point of monej 
Talae was fblly on a le^el with the Caftan ; but whether im- 
ported liuiu Egypt, or imitated iu the looms of tlie Hebrews and 
Phoenicians,' is doul t rul. It was worn next to the skin ; and 
coDsequeutly, in the harems of the great, occupied the place of 
Ifae under tunic (or chenUse} previously described | and, as Inx- 
wty advanosd, there is reason to think that it was used m a 
night ekemise. 

TL The Caftan is the Kataat of the East, so often mentioned 

by moderu travellers; thus, for example, Thevenot (torn. iii. 
p. 352) says — *Le Roi fait assez sou vent des presens i sea 
Khans, iScc. L*on appelle ces presens KaLaat* Chardin. (iiL 
iOJ,) ' On appelle Calaat les habits que le Boi donne par hon- 
mor.' And lately in Lord Amherst's progress through tho 
northern provinoes of our Indian empire, &o. we read oontinnr 
ally of the Xltdawt^ or robe of state, as a present made by the 
Dative princes to distiil^uished officers. 

The Caftan, or festival robe of the Hebrews, was, in my opinion, 
the JJci/.o; of the Greeks, or palia of the iEomaus. Among the 
points of reseoxblanoe are these 

1. The palla was flung like a eloak ov manttoi orer the stola, 
or uppermost robe, 'Ad tales stola demissa et cireundata 
paUa.' 
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S. The paUa not only deooended in flowing draperies to the 

feet, (thus TibuUus, I. VII. C, * Fusa sed ad teneros lutea paHa 
pedes,*) but absolutely awept the ground ; * Verrit humum 
T^rio saturata murice palla.' 

3. The palla was of the same wide oomgnBS, and equally dis* 
tingiiished for its splendor. 

4. Like the Hebrew ftBtiyal gannent» ihe paUa was a veiftt 
f epontoy and resenred ibr rare solemnities. 

With respect to the JItnXog, Eustatluas describes it as ^fyop 

yai iTiQtxaXXea 4cai noixiXov ntnifioXaiov ; and it would be easj 
in other respects to prove its identity with the Palla, 

Salmasius, by the way, in commenting upon Tertnlliani di 
PalliOf is quite wrong, where he says — * Palla nunquam da 
Tirili pallio dioitnr.' liballuSi torn, iii iv. 85, snffieient^ OHO* 
tradiotB that opimon. 
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Wb have Iwo ideiw, wdich we tie anzioui to bring 

under public notice, with regard to Milton. The reader 
wkom Providence shall send us will not measure the 
valae of these ideas (we tniat and hope) by their bulk. 
The reader indeed — that gn at idea! — is very often a 
more importaxU person towards the fortune of an essay 
than the writw. Even * the prosperity of a jest,* aa 
Shakspeare tells us, lies less in its own merit than ' in 
the ear of him that hears it.' If he should happen to 
be imusaally obtuse, the wittiest jest perishes— the 

most pointed is found blunt. So, with regard to books, 
should the reader on whom we build prove a sandy and 
treacherous fiiundatioiiy the whole edifice, ^ teniple and 

tower,' must come to the ground. Should it happen, 
for instance, that the reader, inflicted upon ourselves 
'"^for our 8UI8, belongs to that class of people who listen 
to books in the ratio of their much speaking — find no 
eloquence in 32nio., and little force of argument except 
in such a folio as might knock hun down upon occasion 
' of ills proving restive against its logic — in that case he 
will despise our present essay. WiU despise it i He 
does despise it already : for almady be sees that it is 
short. His contempt is a high d priori contempt: 
tox he measures us by anti5ipatioo, and needs to wait 
T0ft.n« 7 
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for no experience in order to vindicate bis sentence 
against us* 

Yet, in one view, this brevity of an essayist does 
seem to warrant his reader in some little indignation* 
We, the writer, expect to bring over the reader to our 
opinion — else wherefore do we write ? But, within 
so small a compass of ground, is it reasonable to look 
for such a result ? * Bear witness to the presumption 
of this essay,' we hear the reader complaining : * It 
measures about fourteen inches by two — twenty-eight 
square inches at the most— and is it within human 
belief that I, simply as I stand here, shall be converted 
in so narrow an area? Here am I in a state of naturei 
as you may say. An acre of sound argument might 
do something : but here is a man who flatters himself — 
that, before I am advanced seven inches further in my 
studies, he is to work a notable change in my creed. 
By Castor and Pollux 1 he must think very superbly of 
himself, or very meanly of me.' 

Too true, we reply, too true ; but, perhaps, tlicrc arc 
faults on both sides. The writer is too peremptory and 
exacting ; the reader is too restive. The writer is too 
full of his oirice, whicli he fancies is that of a teacher 
or a professor speaking ex cathedra: the rebellious 
reader is oftentimes too determined that he will not 
learn. The one conceits himself booted and spurred, 
and mounted on his reader^s back, with an express 
commission for riding him : the other is vicious, apt to 
bolt out of the course at every opening, and resolute in 
this point — that he will not be ridden. 

There are some, meantime, who take a very different 
view of the relations existinir between those well*knowu 
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parties to a book — writer and reader. So far from 
xegardiog the writer as entitled to the homage of his 
raider, as if he were some feudal superior, they hold 

him little hotter than an actor bowing before the reader 
as his audience. The feudal relation of fealty [^elir 
ias] may subsist between them, but the places are in* 

verted; the writer is the liegeman — the reader it is 
who claims to be the sovereign. Oui^own opinion in* 
dines this way. It is clear that the writer exists for 
the sake of the reader, not the reader for the sake of 
the writer. Besides, the writer bears all sorts of chai^ 
acters, whilst the reader uniyersally has credit for the 
best possible. We have all heard of ' the courteous 
reader,' * the candid reader/ * the enlightened reader.' 
But which of us ever heard of * the discourteous 
reader,' * the mulish reader,* ' the barbarous reader ? * 
Doubtless there is no such perscn. The Goths and 
Tandals are all confined to the writers. * The reader^ 
— that great character — is ever wise, ever learned, 
erer courteous. £ven in the worst of times, this great 
man preserved his purity. Even in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, which we usually account the very 
noontide of darkness, he shone like a mould candle 
amongst basest dips. And perhaps it is our duty to 
presume all other virtues and graces as no less esbeutial 
to him th^ his glorious * candor,' his ^courtesy/ 
(surpassing that of Sir Gawain,) and his truly ' enlight* 
ened ' understanding. Indeed, we very much question 
whether a writer, who carries with him a just feeling of 
his allegiance — a truly loyal writer — can lawfully 
suppose his sovereign, the reader, peccable or capable 
of error ; and whether there is not even a shade of im- 
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juety in coocejvmg him iiabie to the afiectioos of sleept 
or of yawAutg, » * 

Having thus, upon our knees as it were, done feudal 
jbomage to our great suzeramf the reader — having pro- 
^Hiaied him with Penmn adonitiona and with Phrygian 
.genuflexions, let us now crave leuve to convert him a 
little. Convert him ! — that .sounds ' un pev fort^ does it 
AQt? No,iiolatalL Aoat im]riookatalKing;ttDdttf»Qfi 

this or that out-of-the-way point a writer may presume 
.to he more knowing than his reader — the serf may oui- 
dertake to oooxr^ bis ioid« The reader is a great 

being — a great noua-substaniivc ; but still, like a mere 
adjective, he is liable to the three degrees of compari- 
mi. He may rise above himself— he my tianseend 
the cfrdiaary ievcl of readers,- however exalted that 
level be. Bein^ great, 'he may hepome g^reater. Full 
of light, be may yet labor with a spot or two of dark- 
ness. And such a spot we hold the prevalent opinion 
upon Miltoa in two particular questions of. taste— ques- 
'tioDS that m not iosulatod, but diffusive ; spreading 
themselves over the entire surface of the Paradise 
Lost, and also of the ^wradis^ Regained ; iosomuch 
.tfiatf if Miltoii is wrong once, then he is wrong by many 
scores of times. iSay, which transcends all counting 
:0f cases or numerical estimates of emr, if, in the sej^ 
arate instances, (be ihey few or be they many,) he is 
truly and indeed wrong — then h§ has erred, not by 
the case hut by the priooiple ; and ttux is a thousand 
times ¥ro]»e ; for a separate case or instance of error 
iOiay escape any man*— may have been overlooked 
, amongst the press of olyecti orowding on bis eye ; or, 
\ if not overlooked, if passed deliberately, may plead the 
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ttrdtnary pmitega ot httmaa fmilty. The imn erred ; 

and his error terminates in itself. But an error of prin- 
ciple does nc\t terminate in itself; it is a fountaio; it 
is srif^diflbsive ; and it has a life of its own. *Tbo 
faults of a great man are in any case contagious ; 
they are dazsliog and delueive by means of the great 
matt^ general example. But his fahe principles ha?e 
a worse contagion. They operate not only ihruugh 
the genemt haze and halo which invests a shining ex- 
ample ; but even if transplanted where that example 
is unknown, they propagate themselves by the vitality 
inherent in all self*const8tettt principles, whether tmo 
or false. 

Before we notice these two cases of Milton, first of 
all let us ask Who and what ia Milton ? Dr. Johnson 
was furiously incensed with a certain man, by trade an 
author and manufacturer of books wholesale and retail, 
for introducing Milton's name into a certain index thus 
— * Milton, Mr. John.* That Mister, undoubledly, was 
hard to digest* Tet very ofien it haj^pens to the best 
of us « to men who are Ihr enough from * thmking 

siuall beer of ihemselves,' — that about ten o'clock, 
A. M., an oOiciul big-wi.^, sitting at Bow Street, caiis 
upon the man to account for his spreei <tf the last night, 
for Ills feats in knocking down lamp*posls and extin- 
guishing watchmen, by this ugly demand of — ' Who 
and what are you, sir ? ' And perhaps the poor maUf 

sick ;i!id |)f:nUenrial for want of soda water, rcMlly finds 
a considerable di&culty in replying satisfactorily to the 
worthy beeH^a apostrophe. Although, at five o'cloek in 

■ the evening, should the culprit be returning into the 
country in the same coach as his awful interrogator, he 
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might be very apt to look fierce, and retort this amiable 
inquiry, and with equal thirst for knowledge to demand, 

* D your eyes, if you come to that, who and what 

are you? ^ And the beek in his turn, though so apt to 
indulge his own curiosity at the expense of the public, 
might find it very di&cuit to satisfy that of others. 
The same thing happens to authors; and to great 

authors bcvoud all others. So accustomed are we to 
survey a great man through the cloud of years that has 
gathered round him— so impossible is it to detach him 
from the pomp and equipage of all who have quoted 
him, copied him, echoed him, lectured about him, dis- 
puted about him, quarrelled about him, that in the case 
of any Anacharsis the Scythian coming amongst us — 
any savage, that is to say, uninstructed in our literature, 
but speaking our language, and feeling an interest in 
our great men — u man could hardly. believe at first 
bow perplexed he would feel — how utterly at a loss 
for any adequate answer to this question,' suddenly pro* 
posed — ' Who and what was Milton I ' That is to 
say, what is the place which he fills in his own 
' remacular literature ? what station does he hold in 
universal literature ? 

We» if abruptly called upon in that summary fash- 
ion to convey a commensurate idea of Milton, one 
which might at once correspond to his pretensions, and 
yet be readily intelligible to the savage, should answer 
perhaps tims : — Milton is not an author amongst au- 
thors, not a poet amongst poets, but a power amongst 
powers ; and the Paradise Lost is not a book amongst 
books, not a poem amongst poems, but a central force 
, amongst forces. Let us explain. There is this great 
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distinetioii amongBt books ; some, dMWgh posriiUy iim 

best in their class, are stiii no more than books — not 
indiqyeiiiaUe^ not incapable of •opptomeiitaiy lepie* 
sentation by other books. If they had never been— 
if their place had coutinued for ages un tilled— not 
the leasi upon a mifficient excilenmt anaing, tbeie 
would always have been found the ability, either 
directly to &U up the vacancy, or at least , to meet the 
aame passim Tirtaally, thoogh by a woik di&ring in 

form. Thus, supposing Butlur lo Iklvc died in youth, 
and the Mudibras to have been intercepted by his 
pienlalaKe death, still the ludicioiis aspeets of the 

Parliamentary war, and its fighting saints, were loo 
striiLing to have perished* if not in a narrative form^ 
the ease would have come forward in the drama. "Pa- 
ritanical sanctity, in coHisiuii with the ordinary inter- - 
ests of life, and with its militant propensities, ofiiered 
|oo striking a field for the Satiric Muse, in any case, 
to have passed in total neglect. The impulse was too 
strong few repression it was a Yolcanio agency, that, 
by some opening or other, must have wodced a way 
for itself to the upper air. Yet Butler was a most 
^ original poet, and a creator within his own province. 
But, like many another original imnd, there is little 
doubt that he quelled and repressed, by his own excel- 
lence. Other minds of the same east. Mere despair of 
excelling him, so far as not, after all, to seem imita* 
tors, drove back others who would have pressed into 
that arena, if not already brilliantty filled. Bulier 
failing, there would have been another Butler,^ either 
in the same (a in some analogous form. 

But, with regard to MUtm and the Miltonie power. 
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the ease is far otberwine. If tha num had fiiiled, the 

power would have failed. In that mode of power 
which he wielded, the functioQ Was exhausted in the 
man — species was identified with the individuate . 
the poetry was iocarnated in the poet. 

Let it be remembered, that, of all powers which act 
upon man through his intellectual nature, the very 
rarest is that which we moderns call the Sublime. The 
Greciaiis had apparently no word for it, unless h 
were that which they meant by to eyjfto^^ ? for vif^os 
was a comprehensive expression for ail qualities which 
gave a character of grace or animation to the compo- 
sition, such even as were philosophically opposed to 
the sublime. In the Koman poetry, and especially in 
Lucan, at times also Juvenal, there is an exhibiti<m 

of a moral sublime, pt^rfccily distinct from anything 
known to the Greek poetry. The delineations of re* 
pu))iican grandeur, as expressing itself through the 
principal leaders in the Roman camps, or the tramp- 
ling under foot of ordinary superstitions, as given in 
the reasons assigned to Labienus for passing the ora- 
cle of the Lyhian Jupiter unconsullcd, are in a style 
to which there is nothing corresponding in the whole 
Grecian literature, nor would they have been compre- 
hensible to an Athenian. The famous line — ' Jupiter 
est quodcunque vides, quodcunque. moveris/ and the 
brief review of such questions as might be worthy of 
.an oracular god, with the summary declaration, that 
every one, of those points we know already by the 
light of nature, and could not know them better though 
Jupiter Aipmon himself were to impress them on our 
attention — 

* Soimos, et hseo nobis non iltias inseret Ammon : ' 
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all thtti te tnily Botnaii in its snUtmity; and so ex* 

rfusivel^ Roman, that there, and not in poets like 
ibe AugiiataOf expressly modeliiog their poems on 
Greoian types, ought the Roman mind to be stud- 
ied. 

On the other hand, for that species of the sublime 
trbieh does not rest purely and merely on moral ener- 
gies, but on a synthesis between man and nature — for 
what may properly be called the Ethico^physical Sub- 
lime—there is but one great model surviving in the 
Greek poetry, viz. the gigantic drama of the Prome* 
iheos crucified on Mount Elborus* Anil this drama 
difiers so much from everything else, even in the 
poetry of ilu£chyluS| as the my thus itself diiiers so 
touch from all the rest of the Grecian mythology, 
(belonging apparently to an age and a people more 
gloomy, austere, and nearer to the incunabula mundi, 
than those which bred the gay and sonny superstitions 
o( Greece,) that much curiosity and speculation have 
naturally gathered round the subject of late years. 
Laying this one insulated case apart, and considering 
that the Hebrew poetry of Isaiah and Ezekiel, as hav- 
ing the benefit of inspiration, does ftot lie within the 
just limits of competition, we may affirm that there is 
no human composition which can be challenged as 
eonstitotionaliy sublime — soUime equally by its con- 
ception and by its execution, or as uniformly sublime 
from first to last, excepting the Paradise Lost. In 
Milton only, first and last, is the power of the sublime 

revealed. In MiUoa only does this great agency blaze 
« 

and glow as a furnace kept up to a white heat — with- 
out intermission and without collapse* 
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Ifi therefore) MUtoa occupies this unique posidon-^ 
and let the reader question himself closely whether he 

can cite any other book than the Faradise Lost^ as 
continuously suhlimei or sublime even by its prevail- 
ing character— > in that case there is a peculiarity of - 
importance inveslmg that one book which belongs to 
no other; and it must be important to dissipate aivy 
erroneous notions which affect the integrity of that 
book's estimation. Now^ there are two notions coun- 
tenanced by Addison and by Dr. Johnson, which tend 
greatly to disparage the character of its composition. 
If the two critics, one friendly, the other very malig- 
nantf hut both meaning to be just, have in reality built 
upon sound principles, or at least u|)on a sound appre- 
ciation of Milton's principles — in that case there is a 
mortal taint diffused over the whole of the Paradise 
Lost : for nut a single book is clear of onu or other of 
the two errors which they charge upon him. We will 
briefly state the objections, and then as briefly reply to 
them, by exposing the true philosophy of MiUon's 
practice. For we are very sure that, in doing as he 
did, this mighty poet was governed by no carelessness 
or oversight, (as is imagined,) but by a most refined 
theory of poetic effects. 

1. The first of these two charges respects a sup* 
posed pedantry, or too ambitious a display of erudition. • 
It is surprising to us that such an objection should have 
occurred to any man; both because, after all, the 
quantity of learning cannot be great for which any 
poem can find an opening ; and because, in any poem 
burning with concentrated fire, like the Miltonic, the 
passion becomes a law to itself, and will not receive . 
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into ccmoectkm with ilself aaj paxta so deficiem ia 
haniiony, aa a ooU oatomatkm of teamed SlminAmm 

must always have been found. Still, it is alleged that 
such words as JruxCj ar€kilra»c^ coruiee^ xemUk^ Aue^ 
•xa words of art^ out of plaoe anongst ibo p riuUm 
simplicities of Paradise, and at war with MilUio^a pur- 
pose of exhihUing the Paiadisakai state. 

Now, here is displayed hsoadly the rery perfcetioK 
of ignorance, as measured against the very perfection 
of what may be called poetic science. We will is^ 
qien Ae true purpose cf Hilton, by asbgle iUnsifa* 
tioQ. In describing impressive seeoery, as occurring 
ia a hilly or a woody om mtry, everybody mnal hate 
aotieed the habit which young ladies have of using the 
word amphiiheatre : ^ amphitJieatre of woods' — ^am- 
phitheatjee of hills^ '—these are their conslant expiea* 
skills. Why ? Is it because the w<nd ampkUke^ire 
is a Grecian word ? We (question if one young lady 
mtwenty knows that it is; and veiy certain we are 
that no word would recommend itself to her use by 
that origin, if she happened to be aware of it. The 
nason lurks here In the word tkeairef is contained 

an evanescent image of a great audience — of a pop- 
ulous multitude. Now, this image — half withdrawn, 
bilfoflashed upon the eye — and combined with the 
word hills or forests, is thrown into powerful coliibion 
with the siknce of hills — with the solitude of forests; 
neb image, from reciprocal contradietiony brightens 
and vivifies the other. The two images act, and reacts 
by stroog lepulsioa and antagonism* 

TUs principle we might exemplify, and explmn at 
great lengthy but we impose a law of severe brevity 
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upon oanelves. Aad we have $md enougli. Ooi d 
thitf one prineipie of auMe tmf lurking antagonism, 

may be explained everythitig which has been de« 
nounoed under the idea of pedantiy in MthoQ. It is 
the key to all that lavish pomp of art and kiie^ledgfi 
which is sometimes put forward by Milton in situaUoos 
of intense solitude, aud ia the bosom of primitive imn 
ture — as, for example, in the Eden of his great poetn, 
and in the Wilderness of his Paradise Regained* 
The shadowy exhibitioQ of a regal banquet ki the 
desert, draws out and stimulates the sense of its utter 
soiiiudeand remotion from men or cities. The images 
of archtteetural spieodor, suddenly raised in the wry 

centre of Paradise, as vanishinj]^ shows by t!ie wand of 
a magician, bring into powerful rchcf the depth of 
sitence, and the anpopulous solttude whieh possess tMa 
sanctuary of man whilst yet hnppy and innocent. 
Paradise could not, in any other way, or by any 
artifice less profound, have been made to give up lis 

essciiual and cliifereniial characteristics in a form pal- 
pable lo the imagination. As a place of rest, it was 
oeeessary that it should be plaeed in close collision 
witli the unresting strife of cities; as a place ol .soli- 
tude, with the image of tumultuous crowds; as the 
centre of mere natumi beauty in its gorgeous prime, 
with the images of elaboraic architecture and of humaa 
workmanship; as a place of perfect innocence ia 
seclusion, that it should be exhibited as the antagoniat 
polo to the sin and misery of social man. 

Such is the covert philosophy which governs Mil- ' 
lon^s practice, and which might be Ulustrated by many 
scores of passages from both the Pmradiic Lo$t and 
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the Faradisc Regaiu$d,* In fftct^ a vuiumc might be 
eompoied oa tbm om chtpler. And yat, fiom the 
jbUadiieiB or incoiwidemte examiootion of hm critici» 
this latent wisdom — this cryptical science of poetic 
effects — in the migb^ poet, hes been misinterpreledi 
ftDd set down to the ftccount of defective akill, or even 
of puerile ostentation. 

IL The second great charge againet Milton primi 
fmcic^ even more difficult to meet. It is the charge of 
luiriug blended the Pagan and Christian forms. Ihc 
' gieat leaiitiea of angeie aad archangele are GODtinuaUy 

combined into the same groups with the fabuluus im* 
personations of the Gjceek myth<doKy* £ve is inter* 
liakAd in Gompariaooe with Pandora; aonetuiiee again 
with Eurynome. Those iai personations, however, 
my be thought lo have something of allegoric mean- 
ing in their coneepttoiia» which in a meaeure corrects 

this Paganism of the idea. But Eve is also coni[icircd 

wjytb Ceres, with Hebe* and oM;ier fixed fotrns of Pagan 
floperptitioa. Other allusions to the Qwk, njrttiok^ 

ionnsy or diiect combioatioa of them witii the real 



• For instanoei tins is the k€|f to that hnage hi the Paradin 
XUgaintdf where flata&j <m tint emerging hito ri|^t» hi compsiu 
ei to ea oM mm g e fl w r fa ig snohs * to warn Mm ob a wiat«r*« 

cby.' This image, at first sight, seems little in harmoDy wliIi tlio 
mild and awful character of the supreme fiend. No : it is nc4 
t». harmony j nor is it meant to be in harmony. On the contra- 
ry, it is meant to be in antagonism and intense repulsion. The 
Konaehokl hnage of old age, of hnman hifinnitji and of domestio 
hearths, are all m«attt as a maeUneij te proveUag sad oolioil* 
ing theftatAil Iteio wUahft^Farepli^ hi eQUito»sndss 
•0 maoj repelling poles. 
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existences of the Ghristiaa heavens, might be produced 
by flcores, were it not that we decline to eweR eu 

paper beyond the necessity of the case. Now, stmly 
this at least is an error. Can there be any answer 
to this ? 

At one time we were ourselves inclined to fear that 
Milton had been here caught tripping. In this in* 
tenoe, at least, he seems to be in error. But them is 
no trusting to appearances. la meditating upon the 
question, we , happened to i^member that the most 
colossal and Miltonic of painters had fallen into &e 
very same fault, if fault it were. In his Last Judg* 
ment^ Michael Angelo has introduoed the Pagan deities 
in connection with the hierarchy of the Christian heav- 
ens. Now, it is very true that one great man cannot 
palliate the error of another great man, by committing 
the same error himself. But, though it cannot airail 
as an excuse, such a conformity of ideas serves as a 
sammoas to a much more rigilaat examination of the 
Case than might else be instituted. One man might 
err from inadvertency; but that two, and both men 
trained to habits of constant meditation, should fall into 
the same error — makes the marvel tenfold ixreater. 

Now we confess that, as to Michael Angelo, we do 
not pretend to assign the precise key to the practice 

which he adopted. And to our feelings, after all that 
might be said in apology, there still remains an im* 
pression of incongruity in the visual exhibition and 
direct juxtaposition of [he. two orders of supernatural 
existence so potently repelling each other. But, as 
regards Milton, the justification is complete ; it rests 
upon liie foilowiug principle : 
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In all other parts of GhristiaDity^ the two orders of 
superior beings, the Christian heaven and the Pagan 
pantheon, are felt to be incongruous ^ not as the pure 
opposed to the impure, (for, if that were the reason, 
then die Christian fiends should be incongruous with 
the angels, which they are not,) — but as the unreal 
opposed to the real. In all the hands of other poets, 
we* feel that Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, Diana, are not 
merely impure conceptions, but that they are baseless 
conceptions, phantoms of air, nonentities; and there 
is much the same objection, in point of just taste^ to 
the combination of such fabulous beings in the same 
gioups-with glorified saints and angels, as there is to 
the combination, by a painter or a sculptor, of real 
flesh -and-blood creatures with allegoric abstractions. 

This is the objection to such combination in all other 
poets. But this objection does not apply to Milton; it 
glances past him ; and for the following reason : Mil- 
Ion has hhnself laid an early foundatioQ for his intio* 
duction of the Pagan pantheon into Christian groups : 
— the false gods of the heathen world were^ according 
ia MiUon, the fallen angels. They are not false, 
therefore, in the sense of being unreal, baseless, and 
haYing a merely fantastical ejdstence, like our Euro- 
pean fairies, but as having drawn aside mankind from 
a pure worship. As ruined angels under other names, 
tl^y are no less real than the faithful and loyal angels 
of the Christian heavens. And in that one difference 
of the Miitonic creed, which the poet has brought 
pointedly and elaborately under his- reader^s notice by 
his matchless catalogue of the rebellious angels, and 
of their Fagan transformations in the very first book 
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of the Paradise Lost^ is laid beforehand the amplest 
foundation for bia subsequent practice; and at tbe 
same time, therefore, the amplest answer to the charge 

prcferjed against him by Dr. Johnson, and by so many 
Other critics, who had not sufi^ciently penetrated ttie 
Utem tlieory on which he acted. 
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HiSTO&T is sometimes treated under the splendid 

conception of 'philosophy teaching by example,' and 
sometimes ll3 an 'old almanac;' and, agreeably to 
this latter estimate, we once heard a celebrated living 

professor of medicine, who has been since distin- 
guished by royal favor^ and honored with a titlo, 
making it his boast, that he bad never charged his 

memory with one single lilstorlcal fact; tl)at, on the 
contrary, he had, out of profound contempt for a sort 

♦ 

of knowledge so utterly without value in his eyes, 

anxiously sought to extirpate from his remenibruncc, 
~or» if that were impossible, to perplex and con- 
found, — any relics of historical records which might 
happen to survive from his youtiifui studies. * And I 
am happy to say»' added he, * and it is consoling to 
have it in my power conscientiously to declare, that, 
although 1 have not been able to dismiss entirely from 
my mind some ridiculous fact about a succession of 
four great monarchies, (for human infirmity still clings 
to our best efforts, and will forever prevent our attain- 

* 

* The History of Charlemagne; with a 8k«(eh and History of 
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ing perfection^) still 1 hftve happily succeeded ia so for 
confounding all distinctions of things and persons, of 

time aiiil of places, liiat I could not assign the era of 
any one transaction, as I humbly trust, within a thou* 
sand years. The whole vast series of history is be- 
come a wilderness to me ; and my mind, as to all such 
absurd knowledge, under the blessing of Heaven, is 
pretty nearly a tahula rasa.^ In this Gtethic expression 
of scif-congratulatioa upon the extent of lus own igno* 
ranee, though doubtless founded upon what the Geiw 
mans call an einseiiig or one-sided estimate, there was 
however that sort of truth which is apprehended only 
by strong minds, and such as naturally adhere to ex* 
trenie courses. Ccrtaiiily the blank knowledge of facts, 
which is all that most readers gatlier from their historl- 
. cal studies, is a mere deposition of rubbish without co- 
hesion, and resting upou no basis of theory (that is, of 
general comprehensive survey) applied to the political 
development of nations, and accounting for the great 
stages of their internal movements. Rightly and profit- 
ably to understand history, it ought to be studied in as 
many ways as it may be written. History, as a com* 
position, falls into three separate arrangements, obey- 
ing three distinct laws, and addressing itself to three 
distinct objects. Its first and humblest office is to 
deliver a naked unadorned exposition of public events 
and their circumstances. This form of history may 
be styled the purely Narrali\e ; the second ionn is 
that which may be styled the Scenical ; and the third 
the Philosophic. What is meant by Philosophic His> 
tory, is well understood m our .present advanced state 
of society ; and few histories are written except in the 
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simplest condition of human culture, which do not in 

part assume its functions, or which are content to rest 
their 'entire attraction upon the abstract intere9t of 
fkcts. The privileges of this form have^ however, 
been greatly abused ; and the truth of facts has been 
80 much forced to bend before preconceived theories, 
whereas every valid theory ought to be abstracted from 
the facts, that Mr. Southev and others in this dav have 
•et themselves to decry the whole genus and class — 
as essentially at war with the very primary purposes of 
tlie art. But, under whatever name, it is evident that 
philosophy, or an investigation of the true moving 
forces in every great train and sequence of national 
events, and an exhibition of the motives and the moral 
consequences in their largest extent which have con* 
curred wiili these events, cannot be omitted in anv 
history above the level of a childish understanding. 
Mr. Southey himself will he found to illustrate this 
necessity by his practice, whilst assailiqg it in prin* 
ciple. As to the other mode of history — history treat- 
ed scenica11y» it is upon the whole the most delightful 
to the reader, and the most susceptible of art and 
ornament in the hands of a skilful composer. The 
most celebrated specimen in this department is the 
• Decline and Full of Gibbon. And to this class may 
fai part^ be referred the Historical Sketches of Vol* 

tairo. Histories of this class proceed upon principles 
of selection ) presupposing m the reader a general 
knowledge of the great cardinal incidents, and bring* 
ing forward into especial notice those only which are 
susceptible of being treated with distinguished effect. 
These are the three separate modes of treating his* 
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tory ; each has its distioct purposes ; and all must con« 

tribute to make up a comprehensive total of historical 
knowledge. The, first furnishes the facts; the second 
opens a thousand opportunities for pictures of manners 
and natiorml temper in every stage of their growth; 
whilst the third abstracts the political or the ethical 
moral, and unfolds the philoso[)liy which knits the his^ 
lory of one nation to that of otliers, and exhibits the 
whole under their internal connection, as parts of one 
great process, carrying on the great economy of ho* 
maa improvement by many stages in many regions at 
one and the same time. 

Pursued upon this comprehensive scale, the study of 
history is the study of human nature. But some have 
continued to reject it, not upon any objection to die 
quality of the knowledge gained — but simply on the 
ground of its limited extent ; contending that in public 
and political transactions, such as compose the matter 
of history, human nature exhibits itself upon too nar» 
row a scale and under too monotonous an aspect ; that 
under different names> and in connection with different 
dates and regions, events virtually the same are con- 
tinually revolving ; that whatever novelty may strike 
the ear, in passages of history taken from periods 
widely remote, affects the names only, and circum- 
stances that are extra-essential ; that the passions m^un- 
time, the motives, and (allowing for difference of 
manners) the means even, are subject to no variety; 
that in ancient or in modem history there IS no veid 
accession made to our knowledge of liuman nature: 
but that all proceeds by cycles of endless repetition; 
and in fact that, according to the old complaint, * there 
is nothin<j new under the sun.' 
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It is not true that ^ theie is nothiog new under the 
•an.' This is the complainti as all men know, of a 
jaded voluptuary, seeking for a new pleasure and find- 
ing none, for reasons which l^y in hia own vitiated 
nature. Why did he seek for novelty ? Because old 
pleasures had ceased to stimuiate his exhausted or- 
gfins ; and that was reason enough why no new pleas* 
ure, had any been found, would operate as such for 
him. The weariness of spirit, and the poverty of 
pleasure which he bemoaned as belonging to our hu- 
man condition, were not in reality ohjeclive^ (as a 
German philosopher would express himself,) or laid in 
the nature of things, and thus pressing upon all alike, 
but subjective^ that is to say, derived from the 
peculiar state and afiectious of his own organs for 
apprehending pleasure. Not the to apprehensihile^ 
but the to apprehendens^ was in fault — not the pleas- 
vies, or the dewy freshness of pleasures, had decayed^ 
but the sensibilities of him who thus undertook to 
appraise them. 

More truly, and more philosophically, it may be 
said that there is nothing old under the sun, no ab- 
solute repetition. It is the well-known doctrine of 
Leibnitz,^ that amongst the familiar objects of our 
daily cx[)cricnce, there is no perfect identity. All in 
external nature proceeds by endless variety. Infinite 
ehange, illimitable novelty, inexhaustible difference, 
these arc the fouudatioiis upon which nature builds 
and ratifies her purpose of individu€dUy —bo indis* 
pensable, amongst a thousand other great uses, to the 
very elements of social distinctions and social rights. 
But for the endless cireumstances of difference which 
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characterize external objectSi the rights of property, 
for instance) would have stood upon no certain basis, 

nor 'admitted of any general or comprehensive guar- 
antee. 

As with external objects, so with hunftin actions; 
amidst their infinite approximations and aQimties, 
they are separated by circumstances of never*ending 
diversity. History may furnish her striking corres- 
pondences. Biography her splendid parallels, Rome 
may in certain cases appear but the mirror of Athens, 
England of K 0111 'J, — and yet, after nil, no character 
can be cited, no great transaction, no revolution of 
^high-viced cities,' no catastrophe of nations, which, 
iti the jnidst of its resemblances to distant corres- 
pondences in other ages, does not include features of 
abundant distinction and indiyidualizing characterise 
tics, so many and so important, as to yield its own 
peculiar matter for philosophical meditation and its 
own separate moral. Rare is the case in history, or 
(to speak with suitable boldness) there is none^ which 
does not involve circumstances capable to .a learned 
eye, without any external aid from chronology, of 
referring it to its own age. The doctrine of Leibnitz, 
on the grounds of individuality in the objects of sense, 
may, in fact, be profitably extended to all the great 
political actions of mankind* Many pass, in a popu* 
lar sense, for pure transcripts or duplicates of similar 
cases in past times; but, accurately speaking, none 
are such truly and substantially. Neither are the 
diflbrences, by which they are severally marked and 
featured, interesting only to the curiosity or to the 
spirit of minute research. All public acts in the de» 
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gree ia which they are great aod comprehensive, are 
steeped in living feeiinga, and saturated *with the 

spirit of their own age ; and the features of tlieir in- 
dividuality, that is, the circumstaaces which chiefly 
distinguiah them from their nearest parallels in other 
times, and chit fly prevent them from lapsing into 
blank repetitions of tiie same ideaticaL case, are gen- 
endly the very cardinal points, the organs, and the 
depositories which lodge whatever hcst expresses the 
temper and tendencies of the age to which they be- 
long. So fisir ate these special points of distinction 
from being slighl or liiviiil, that in them par excellence 
k gathered and concentiaied, whatever a political 
philosopher would be best pleased to insulate and to 
converge within his field uf view. 

This, indeed, is evident upon consideration; and 
is in some sense implied in the very verbal enoncir 
ation of the proposition ; vi termini^ it should strike 
every man who leflects— that in great national trans* 
eetfons of diflerent ages, so far reaemUing each other 
as to merit the description of parallels^ all the circum* 
stances of agreement — all those which com])ose the 
resemblance for the very reason that they are common 
to both periods of time, specially and characteristically 
belong to neither. It is the differential, and not the 
common — the points of special dissimilitude, not 
those of general similitude — which manifestly must 
be looked to, for the philosophic valuation of the 
times or the people — for the adjudication of their 
peculiar claims in a comparison witli other times euid 
oOier people — and for the appraisement of the pn^ 
gross made, whether positively for its total amount, 
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or relatively to itself, for its rate of advance at each 

separate stage. 

It is ia this way of critical exatniaation, that com- 
parison and the collation of apparent parallels, from 
being a pure amusement of ingenuity, rises to a philo- 
sophic labor, and that the study oiL History becomes at 
once dignified and in a most practical sense profit* 

able. It is tlie opiaioii of the subtlest and the most 
combiaiag (if not the most useful) philosopher whom 
England has produced, that a true knowledge of his* 
lory confers the gift of prophecy ; or that iutelligcntly 
and sagaciously to have looked backwards, is potenti- 
ally to have looked forwards. For example, he is of 
opinion that any student of the great English civil war 
in the reign of Charles I., who should *duly have noted 
the signs precurrent and concurrent of those days, and 
should aUo have read the contemporary political pam- 
phlets, coming thus prepared, could not have failed, 
aUci a corr^ispondin^ study of the French literature 
from 1750 to 1788, and in particular, after collectmg 
the general sense and temper of the French people 
from the Cahicrs, (or codes of instruction trans- 
mitted by the electoral bodies to the members of the 
first National Assembly,) to foresee in clear succes- 
sion the long career of revolutionary frenzy, which 
soon afterwards deluged Europe with tears and blood* 
This may perhaps be conceded, and without prejudice 
to the doctrine just now delivered, of endless diversity 
in political events. For it is certain that the political 
movements of nations obey everlasting laws, and tmvel 
through the stages of known cycles, which thus insure 
enough of resemblance to guarantee the general out« 
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line of a inpiripiit f wo ph e cy ; vidtai cb ^ oter 
hand, the dmet, the people^ and the extxwtnSamf 

uinds which, in soch crixxcal &ms, buou vt ^tnL iheca* 
•Ives at the bead ef a&iis, never iuk ef pNancag 
tfeir appropriate and cha mU k en td t vesolls of di€er« 
6|[*e* Sameoeas eoough laere mill nlwajs ht lo en- 
cflnagB the troe poikical eeer ; widi da&ienee caoe^ 
to outer upon each pevolution its separate characier 
aD4lts peculiar mterest. 

M thia ia .atfiiuDgly i Hiwtr ii e i i m the kutarj of 
thoscgreat revoluiioiUi.ry eiteots, urliicli btloDg 'lu ilje 
Uie ad timea of the Katfenor Charietaagne, ^ If any 
one pviod in hialory might be aoppoaed to ofer a bar* 
PL a unprofilable picture of war, rapine, and LJood- 
ahed — lufeatiued by chafacteristic difibieooea, and 
uminpT4ed by any peculiar moral, it ia diis seedon of ^ 
the Kurr^ean annals. Removed from our present 
times by I thousand years, divided from us by the 
profound |]f of what we usually denominate the d^urk 
ages; plac^^ in fact, entirely upon the farther^ side 
of that greaVarrier — this period of history can hardly 
be expected , rLctive much light from contemporary 
docuuieutis ilia age so generally illiterate. Not from . 
national archi^^ or state papers, when diplomacy 
was so rare, sm^ so large a proportion of its simple 
transactions wa conducted by personal intercourse, 
and af\er the de^dioa wrought amongst its slender 
chancery of writ\| memorials by the revolution of 
one entire mUleniu, gliU less could ire have reason 
to hope for much l^t from private memoirs at a pe« 
riod when the met, writing were as slenderly 
difiiised as the motiv * ^^hen the rare endbwments, 
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natural and acquired^ for composing histoiy could so 
■eldom iiappen to ciHocide with the oppoituoitiaf lieif 
obtaining accurate information ; w hen the writers wen 
«o feWy and the audience ao limited aad so widely dk^ 
peraed, to which they couM then profitably addiw 
themselves. With or witiiout illustration, however, tie 
tge itself and its rapid euocefsioii of wafs between 
Varbaioua and semi^barbaroue tribesi might, if any ano 
chapter in history, be presumed barren of either iiter- 
Mt or ittstrifction, wearisomely [motibtonous ; mu hy 
compariKm with any parallel seelioii /rom the noords 
of other nations in the earliest stages of dawningcivill* 
sation, oflbnng no one feature of novelQr bey^ the 
names of the eombatants/ their local and chroF>Iogioal 
relatioDS, and the peculiar accidents and unimportant 
circumslancetfi of variety in the oonduct or is^io of the 
aeveral battles which they fought. 

Yet, in contradiction to all these very plt*sible pre- 
comptions, even this remote period teems 'ith its own 

peculiar and separate instruction. It is tl^ fiwt great 
station, so to speak, which we reach afte entering the 
portals of modem^ history. It presen us , with the - 

evolution and propacration of Christianit m its present 
central abodes; witii the great marc' of civilization, 
and the gathering withm the pale^ that mighty 
agency for elevating human nature^'^^ beneath the 
gentle yoke of the only true and ^ficent religion, 
of the last rebellioos iteusants aA^g the Eun^Mon 
family of nations. We meet als in conjunction witK 
the other steps of the vast hui^^g process then 
gmng on, the earliest efforts at Illation — recording 
at the satne time the barbarof condition of those for 
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whom thej. wero desigDed, and the anti-barteiMi 
views and aspiratioiui of the legislator in the niidil «f 

his condesccQsioDfl to the infirmities of hia subjects* 
Here abo we meet with the elementary state, growing 
and ae yet imperfectly rooted, of feudalism. Here, 
too, we behold in their incunabula, forming and ar« 
ranging themselves under the pressure of ctreuni* 
• stances, the existing kingdoms of Christendom. So 
far, then, from being a mere echo, or repetition, of 
Other passages in history, the period of Charieroagne 
is rich and novel m its instruction, and almost (we 
might say) unique in the quality of that instructi(m* 
Fimr here only perhaps we see the social system 
forming itself in the mine, and the very process, as * 
it wete, of crystallization going on beneath our eyes. 
Mr. James, dierefore, may he regarded as not less 

fortunate in the choice of his suhjcct, than meritorious 
in its treatment ; indeed, bis work is not so much the 
best, as the only history of Charlemagne which witl- 
hereafter be cited. For it reposes upon a far greater 
body of research and collation, than has hitherto beeft 
applied^ even in France to this interesting theme; ^ 
and in effect it is the first account of the great empe- 
rpr and his times which can, with a due valuation of' 
the term, be complimented with the title . of a erUieMl 
memoir. 

Charlemagne, ^ the greatest man of the* middle ages,* 

in the judgment of his present biographer, was hbm 
A. D. 742 — seven years before his father assume 1 the. 
name of King. This date has been disputed : but, on* 
the whole, we may take it as settled, upon various col- 
lateral computations, that the year npw assigned is the: 
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true one. The place is less certain: but we do not 
think Mr. James vrarranted in saying that it is 
/ unknown.' If every thing is to be pronounced ' un- 
known,^ for which there is no absolute proof of a 
kind to satisfy forensic rules of evidence, or which has 
ever been made a question for debatCi in that case we 
may apply a spoQge to the greater part of history 

before the era of printing. 

Aix-la-Ch«ipelle, Mr. James goes on to tell us, is 
implied as the birth-place of one of the chief author* 

ities. But our own impression is, that accorLling to the 
general belief of succeeding ages, it was not Aix-la* 
Cbapelle, but Ingelheim, a Tillage near Mentz, to 
which that honor belonged. Some have supposed that 
Carlsburg, in Bavaria, was the true place of his birth ; 
and, indeed, that it drew its name from that distin* 
guislied event, Frantzius, in particular, says, that in 
his day the castle of that place was still shown to trav* 
ellers with the reverential interest attached to such a 
pretension. But, after all, he gives his own vote for 
Ingelheim ; and it is singular that he does not so much 
as mention Aix-la-Chapelle. Of his education and his 
early years, Mr. James is of opinion that we know as 
Uttle as of his birth*place. Certainly our information . 
upon these particulars is neither full nor circumstantial ; 
yet we know as much^ jierhaps, in these respects, of 
Charlemagne as of Napoleon Bonaparte. And re* 
markable enough it is, that not relatively, (or making 
allowances for the agCi) but absolutely, Charlemagno 
was much more accomplished than Napoleon in the 
ordinary business of a modern education; Charle* 
, in the middle of the 8th century, than Napo- 
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leon in the latter end of the 18th« Chariemagne was, 

in fact, the .most accomplished man of his age ; Napo- 
leon a sciolist for any age. The tutor of Chariemagne 
was Peter of Pisa, a man eminent at that time fer hie 
uttaimnents in literature {in re grammaticd). From 
him it was that Chariemagne learned Latin and Greek | 
Greek in sach a degree * ut sufficienter intelligeret,* 
aud Latm to the extent of using it familiarly and flu- 
ently in conversation* Now, as to the man of the 18tb 
century, Greek was to him as much a sealed 1an« 
guage as Chinese ; and, even with regard to Latin, his 
own secretary douhts, upon one oecaston, whether he 
were sufficiently master of it to translate Juvenal's 
expressive words of Panem et Circenses, Yet he had 
enjoyed the benefits of an education in a Boyal Col* 
lege, in a country which regards itself self-corn pla- 
cently as at the bead of civilization. Again, there is 
a pretty strong tradition, (which could hardly arise hot * 
upon sonic foundation,) that Cliarlcmajrnc IkkI cuiti* 
Yated the Arabic so for as to talk it; ^ having no motive 
to that attamment more urgent than that political coo* 
siderations made it eligible for him to undertake an 
expedition against those who could negotiate in no 
other language. Now, let it he considered how very 
much more powerful arguments there were in Napole- 
on^s position for mastering the German and the English* 
His continental pdicy moved entirely upon the pivot 
of central Europe, that is, the German system of 
nations — the grei^t federation of powers upon the 
Rhine and the Danube. And, as to England, his pbU 
icy and his passions alike pointed in that direction as 
nniformly and as mevitably as the needle to the Pole c 
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eveiy morning, we are told, tossing aside the Paris 

journals us so many babbling echoes of bis own public 
illusions, expressing rather what was desired, than 
what wfis probable, he rcciuired of his secretary that 
he should tead off into French the leading newspapers 
of England. And many were the times when he 
started up in fury, and passionately taxud his inter- 
preter with mistranslation ; sometimes as softening the 
expressions, sometimes as over-coloring their violence* 
Evidently he lay at the mercy of one whom he knew 
to be wanting in honor, and who had it in his power^ 
either by way of abetting any sinister views of his 
own, or in collusion with others, to suppress — to add 
— to garble — and in every possible way to color and 
distort what he was interpreting. Tet neither could 
this humiliating sense of dependency on the one hand, 
nor the instant pressure of political interest on the oth« 
er, ever urge Napoleon to the effort of learning Eng- 
lish in the first case, German or Spanish in the second. 
Charlemagno again cultivated most strenuously and 
successfully, as an accomplishment peculiarly belong- 
ing to the functions of his high station, the art and 
practice of eloquence ; and he had this reward of his 
exertions ^ — that he was accounted the most eloquent 
man of his age : ^ totis viribus ad orationem exercen- 
dam conversus naturalem facundiam ita roboravit 
studio, ut prajter [[.propter] promptum ac profluens 
sermonis genus facile avi sui ehquentissimus credere' 
tur: 

Turn to Bonaparte. It was a saying of his syco* 
phants, that he sometimes spoke like a god, and some* 

times worse than the feeblest of mortals. Bi^t, says 
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one \vi)o knew him well, — the mortal I have oftea 
heard, unfortuDately never yet the god* He who. sent 
down this sneer to posterity, was at Napoleon's right 
band on the most memorable occasion of his whole 
career— that cardinal occasion, as we may aptly term 
it, (for upon that his whole fortunes hinged,) when ho 
intruded violently upon the legislative body, dissolved 
the Directory and effected the revolution of the 18th 

Brumaire. ThLit r(?volulion it was which r.-iised him to 
the Consular power ; and by that revolution, consid- 
ered in its manner and style, we may judge of Napo- 
leon in several of his chief pretensions — courage, 
presence of mind, dignity, and eloquence ; for then, if 
ever, these qualities were all in instant requisition ; 
ote word effectually urged by the antagonist parties, a 
breath, a gesture, a nod, suitably followed up, would 
have made the total difi«)rence between ruler of France 
and a traitor hurried away d la lanierne. It is true 
that the miserable imbecility of all, who should have 
led the hostile parties, the irresolution and the quiet- 
loving temper of Moreau, the base timidity of Ber- 
nadotte, in fact, the total defect of heroic minds 

UHionfTst the French of that day, neutralized the 
defects and more than compensated the blunders of 
Napoleon. But these were advantages that could not 
be depended on : a glass of brandy extraordinary 
might have emboldened the greatest poltroon to do that 
which, by once rousing a movement of popular enthu- 
siasm, once making a beginning in that direction, 
would have precipitated the whole affair into hands 
which must have carried it far beyond the power of 
any party to control. Never, according to all human 
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caicnlatioD, were eloquence aDcl presence of mind 9^ 
vequisite : never was either so deplombly wanting. A 

passionate exposition of the national dc^rudations in- 
flicted by llio inil) rility of the Directors, an appeal to 
the Aflsembfy as Frenchmen^ oontmsting the glories of 
1790 with the humiliating campnij^ns that had followed, 
fnight, by connecting tlie new candiiiate for power with 
the puUio glory, and the existing nilers with all the 

dishonors which h:ul settled on the French banners, 
iiuve given an electric shock to the patriotism of the 
• audience, suoh as would have been capable for the 
nioinent of absorbing their feelinc^s as partisans. In 
a i'lencU assemUy, movements of that nature, under 
a momentaiy impulset are far from being uncoRimoa. 
Here, then, if never before, and never again, the 
grandeur of the occasion demanded — almost, we 
might say, implored^ and ciamoionriy invoked, the ef- 
fectual powers of eloquence and perfect sclf-posses- 
Sftoo. How was the occasion met? Let us turn to 
ihe actual scene* as painted'ta lively colon by a friend 
and an eye-witness:'' — 'The accounts brought every 
instant to General Bonaparte determined him to enter 
the hall [of the Ancients] and take part in the debate. 
His entiance was hasty and in anger — no favorable 
prognostics of what he would say* The passage by 
which we entered led directly forward into the middle 
of the house ; our backs were towards the door ; Bo- 
Mparte bad the President on bis right $ he could not 
aee him quite in front. I found myself on the Gen- 
eral'a right ; our clothes touched : Berthier Ivas on bis 
left. 

'All the harangues composed for Bonaparte after the 
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event diUcr from each other; — no miracle that. 
There was, ia iajci, uooe proiiounccd to the Ancients ^ 
unl0m a biricen eoaTemikm with the Presideiity o«i^ 
ried on without nobleness, propriety, or dignity, may 
be called a speecb* We heard ooly these worda~ 
^ Broihtrs in mwi'^jriaibMB of m mMfUr.^^ Tim 
interrogatories of the President were clear. Nuthiug 
eottld be naoce oonfoeed or wone eoounoed, than tb« 
ambiguous and diqoiated fepliea of Bonaparta. H# 
spoke incoherently of volcanoes — secret agitations — 
▼ietories -~ conititutioii vioiated. Ha found fauU eras 
with the 18th Pnictidor, of which he had htoMslf bean 
the prime instigator and most powerful upholder,* 
[Nol» raadert obsofrei from bold time-aenrmg oagle^ 
of hb own prineiples, but from absolute distraction of 
mind, and inooberency of purpose.] * Then came 
0£BMir~(>amiM2i«— lyront/ — [aUusiona which, of 
all others, were the most unseasonable for that CflSIS* 
and for bis position.] *Ho repeeUed several times — 
I hme no aisrs iJum liai to teU youi and ha had told 
them nothing. Then out came the words, — Liberty^ 
Equality : for these every one saw he had not come to 
St Cloud* Then his action bacame animated, and 

we lost him — comprehending nothing beyond 
Pructidor^ 30 Frairial^ lujpocriles^ intriguers ^ I aai 
notso; I shmU dedare ail; IwiU abdicaU thefowmr 
when the danger which threatens the Republic has 
patB$4J* Then, after further instances of Napoleon's 
fiibobood, and the BelfKX>ntradiotory moYemanta of his 
disjointed babble, the secretary goes on thus : ' These 
inlerruplions, apostrophes, and interrogations, over- 
wbelmed him ; he baliavad himself lost The disap* 

TOI.. u. 9 * 
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probation became more violent, and his discourse still 
more wanting in method and coherence. Sometimes 
he addressed the representatives, quite stultified ; 
•ometimes the military in the court,' [i. c. outside,] 
^ who were beyond hearing ; then, without any tiaii- 

sition, Lc spoke of tiie thunder of war — saying, I am 
accompanied hy the god qJ war and fortune. The 
President then calmly obier? ed to him that he found 
nothing, absolute ly iioihiug, upon which they cuuld de- 
liberate ; that all he had said was vague. MxpLain 
fourself, unfold the pht$ inio whieh you ha»e hem tii- 
vited to enter, Bonaparte repeated the same things ; 
and in what style i No idea in truth can be formed of 
the whole scene, unless by those present There was 
not the least order in all he stammered out (to speak 
sincerely) with the most inconceivable incoherence. 
Bonaparte was no orator. Perceiving the bad eflbet 
produced upon the meeting by this rhapsody, and the 
progressive confusion of the speaker, I whispered (pulU 
ing his coat gently at the same time) — * Retire, Greneral, 
you no longer know what you are saying,^ I made a 
sign to Berthier to second me in persuading him to 
leave the place; when suddenly, after stammering out 
a few words more, he turned round, saying, ' Let all 
who love me follow** So ended this famous scene 

in which, more than in any other upon record, elo* 
quence and presence of mind were needful. And if it 
should be said that vagueness was not altogether the 
least eligible feature in a speech whose very purpose 
was to ccMifuse, and to . leave no room for answer, we 
leply— 'true; but then it was the vagueness of art, 
which promised to be serviceable, and that of precon- 
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certed perplexity, not the vagueness of incohereocej 
4od a rhapsody of utter cootradiction.^ 

What a contrast all this to the indefeasible majesty 
of Charleraagoe — to his courage and presence of miadi 
which always rose with the occasion, and, aboye all, to 
>his promptitude of winning eloquence, that promptum 
ac prqfluens genus sermonis, which caused him to be 
accounted isoi sm ehqu^tUiiaimius I 

Passing for a moment to minor accomplishments, we 
find that Charlemagne excelled in athletic and gym* 
nastie exercises ; he was a fwiuraliiuU Bonaparte 
%vanted those even which were essential to his own 
daily security. Charlemagoe swam well \ Bonaparte 
not at alL Ciiarlemagne was a fiist-iate horseman 
even amongst the Franks ; Napoleon rode ill originally, 
and no practice availed to give liim a firm seat, a 
graceful equestrian deportment, or a skilful bridie 
hand. In a barbarous age the one possessed all the- 
elegances and ornamental accomplishments of a gen* 
tleman ; the other, in a most polished age, and in a na* 
tion of even false refinement, was the sole barbarian of 
his time ; presenting, in his deticiencies, the picture of 
a low mechanic— and, in his positive qualities, the vio* 
lence and brutality of a savage.^ Hence, by the way, 
the extreme folly of thpse who have attempted to trace 
a parallel between Napoleon and the first CsBsar. The 
heaven-born Julius, as beyond all dispute the greatest 
man of ancient history in moral grandeuri and there* 
fore raised unspeakably above comparison with one 
who was eminent, even amongst ordinary men, for the 
pettiness of his passions— so also, upon an intellectual 
trial, will be found to challenge pretty nearly an equal 
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precedency. Meantime, allowing for the inequality 
of their advantages, even Ceosar would not have dis* 
dained a comj)Lirison with Charlemagne. All tho 
knowledge current in Home, Athens, or Khodes, at the 
period of CcBsar^s youth, the entire cycle of a noble- 
tnan^s education in a republic where all noblemen were 
ftom their birth dedicated to public services, this — to* 
gether with much and various knowledge peculiar to 
himself and his own separate objects — had Csesar mas- 
tered ; whilst, in an age of science, and in a country 
where the jflindamental science of mathematics was 
generally diffused in unrivalled perfection, it is well 
ascertained that Bonaparte^s knowledge did not go 
beyond an elementary acquaintance with the first six 
books of Euclid ; but, on the other hand, Charlemagne, 
even in that eariy age, was familiar with the intricate 
mathematics and the elaborate computus of Practical 
• Astronomy. 

But these collations, it will be said, are upon ques- 
tions not priniaiily affecting their peculiar functions. 
They are questions more or less extra-judicial. The 
true point of comparison is upon the talents of policy 
in the first place, and strategies in the second.- A 
trial between two celebrated performers in these de- 
partments, is at any rate difficult ; and much more so 
when they are separated by vast intervals of time. 
Allowances must be made, so many and so various ; 
compensations or balances struck upon so many diver- 
sities of situation ; there is so much difference in the 
modes of warfare — offensive and defensive ; the finan- 
cial means, the available alliances, and other resources, 
are with so much di&cuUy appraised — in order to 
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raise ourselves to that station from which the wholo 
queptioa can be overlooked, that nothing short of a 
general acqaaintance with the history, statistics, and 

dipluniucy of the two periods, can lay a ground fof 
the solid adjudication of so large a comparison. Mean* 
time, in the absence of such an inTestigation, pursued 
upon a scale of suitable proportions, what if we should 
sketch a rapid outline {^s h rimf ntqMfttip) of its eZe- 
fPien^f, (to speak hy a metaphor borrowed from prae^ * 
tical astronoaiy) — i. e. of the principal and most 
conspicuous points which its path would traverse/ 
How much these two men, each central to a mighty 
system in his own days, how largely and essentially 
they differed— whether in kind or in' degree of merits 
will appear in the course even of the hastiest sketch* 
The circumstances in which they agreed, and that 
these were sufficient to challenge aa inquiry into theif 
characteristic diflferences, and to support the iiitei^st 
of such an inquiry, will probably be familiar to most 
readers, as among the commoa places of general his% 
tory which survive even in the daily records of conver- 
sation. Few people can fail to know — that each of 
these memorable men stood^at the head of a new era 
in European history, and of a great movement in the 
social development of nations ; that each laid the 
foundations for a new dynasty in his own family, the 
. one by building forwards upon a basis already formed 
by his two immediate progenitors, the other by dex* 
terously applying to a great political crisis, his own 
military preponderance; and finally, that each for- 
feited within a very brief period— the one in his own 
person, the oftber in the persons of his immediate 
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descendants— the giddy ascent which he had mas- 
tered, and all the distinctioos which it conferred \ in 
short, that * Time, which gave, did his own gifb con* 
found j ' but with this mighty dificrciicc — that Time 
co-operated in the one case with extravagant folly in 
the individual, and in the other with the irresistible 
decrees of Providence. 

Napoleon Bonaparte and Charlemafrne were both^ 
in a n^emorable degree, the favorites of fortune. It is 
true, that the latter found himself by inheritance in 
possession of a throne, which the other ascended by 
the fortunate use of his own military advantages. 
But the throne of Charlemagne bad been recently won 
byiiis family, and in a way so nearly corresponding 
to that which was aftcrvvards pursued by Napoleon, 
that in efiect, considering how little this usurpation had 
been hallowed by time, the throne might in each case^ 
if not won precisely on the same terms, be considered 
to be held by the same tenure. Charlemagne, not less 
than Napoleon, was the privileged child of revolution ; 
he was required by the times, and indispensable to tho 
crisis which had arisen for the Franks ; and he was 
himself protected by the necessities to which he minis- 
tered. Clouds had risen, or were rising, at that era, 
on every quarter of France ; from every side she was 
menaced by hostile demonstrations ; and, without the 
counsels of a Charlemagne, and with an energy of 
action inferior to his, it is probable that she would have 
experienced misfortunes which, whilst they depressed 
herself, could not but iiavc altered the destinies of 
Christendom for many ages to come. The resources 
of France, it is true, were immense ; and, as regarded 
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the poBitioDs of het enenues, ihejr were admumbly 
concentrated. But to be imide available 10 die wbole 

extent which the times demanded, it was essential that 
tbey should be wieMed by a fiiaUiate irteteaiaani mp- 
ported by a firal*rate soldier* The sttteemaii and die 
soldier were fonunately found united in the person of 
one man ; and that man, by the Taveet of conbinatioQS^ 
the same who was clothed widi the sapieine poaref of 
the State. Less power^ or power less harmonious, or 
power the most coosnmmate, administered with less 
absolute skill, would doubtless have been found incom* 
petent to struggle with the tempestuous ass^uuits which 
flien lowered over the entire frontier of Fnoeeu It 
was natural, and, upon the known constitution of 
i;uunan nature, pretty nearly inevitable, that, ia the 
couiae of the very extended warfiue whicji foUowed, 
love for that glorious trade — so irritating and so con- 
tagious — should be largely devcbped in a mind as 
squiring as Charlemagne's, and stined by soeh geoer- 

ous sensibi!::;es. Yet is it ia lio uhe instance recorded, 
that these sympathies with the pomp and ciieumstaoce 
at war, moved him to undertake so much as a Mngjk 
campaign, or an expedition which was not otherwise 
demanded by his jodgmenty or diat they interfeied 
«ven to bias or give an impulse to bis judgment, when 
it had previously wavered* In every cays he tried the 
fince c£ negotiation before he appealed to anas; osgrt 
sometimes he condescended so fcr in his lore of peaeOf 
as to attempt purchasing with ffM. rights or concessions 
of expediency^ which ha knew hinmeif in a situatioa 
amply to extort by arms. Nor where these oouma 
were unavaiiingy and where peace was no longer to ha 
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Riainfained by any sacrifices, is it ever found that 

Charlemagne, in adopting the course of war, suffered 
himself to pursue it as an end valuable in and for 
itself. And yet that is a result not uncommon ; for a 
long and conscientious resistance to a measure origi* 
nally tempting to the feelings, once being renounced 
as utterly unavailing, not seldom issues in a headlong 
surrender of the heart to purposes so violently thwarted 
for a time. And even as a means, war was such in 

the eyes of Charlemagne to something beyond tho 
customary ends of victory and domestic security. Of 
all xsonquerors, whose history is known sufficiently to 
throw light upon tlieir motives, Charlemagne is the 
only one who looked forward to the benefit of those he 
conquered, as a principal element amongst the fruite 
of conquesk * Doubtless/ says his present biographer^ 
* to defend his own infringed territory, and to punish 
the ^aggressors, formed a part of his design; but, 
beyond that, he aimed at civilizing a people whose 
barbarism had been for centuries the curse of the 
neighboring countries, and at the same time commu« 
nfcating to the cruel savages, who shed the blood of 
their enemies less in the battle than in the sacrifice, 
the bland and mitigating spirit of the Christian re- 
ligion.' 

This applies more particularly and circumstantially 
to his Saxon campaigns ; but the spirit of ilie remark 
is of general application. At that time a weak lighfr 
of literature was beginning to diffuse improvement in 

Italy, in France, and in EnglanJ. France, by situa- 
tion, geographically and politically speaking, by the 
prodigious advantage which she enjoyed exclusively of 
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an undivided goverament, and consequently of entire 

unity in her counsels, was peculiarly fitted for commu- 
Bicating the benefits of intellectual culture to the rest 
of the European continent, and for sustaining the great 
mission of civiiizing conquest. Above all, as the great 
central depository of Christian knowledge, she seemed 
specially stationed by Providence as a martial apostle 
for carrying by the sword that mighty blessing, which, 
even in an earthly sense, Charlemagne could not but 
Talue as the best engine of civilization, to the potent 
in^del nations on her southern and eastern frontier. 
A vast revolution was at hand for Europe ; all her 

tribes were destined to be fased in a new crucible, to 
be recast in happier moulds, and to form one family of 
enlightened nations, to compose one great collective 
brothcrliood, united by the tie of a cornmcin faith and 
a common hope, and hereafter to be known to the rest 
of the world, and to proclaim this unity, under the 
comprehensive name of Christendom. Baptism there- 
fore was the indispensable condition and forerunner of 
eivilisation | and from the peculiar ferocity and the 
sanguinary superstitions which disfigured the Pagan 
nations in Central Europe, of which the leaders and 
llie nearest to Prance were the Saxons, and from the 
bigotry and arrogant intolerance of the Mahometan 
nations who menaced her Spanish frontier, it was evi« 
^ent that by the sword only it was possible liuit baptism « 
should be edectually propagated. War, therefore, for 
the highest purposes of peace, became the present and 
instant policy of France ; bloodshed for the sake of a 
religion the most benign ; and desolation with a view 
to permanent security. The Prankish Emperor was 
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thus invited ta indulge in this most captivating of 
luxuries — in the royal tiger-bunt of war— as being 
also at this time, and for a special purpose, the sternest 
of duties. He had a special dispensaUon for wielding 
at times a barbarian and exterminating sword — bat 
for the extermination of barbarism ; and he was privi- 
leged to be in a single instance an Attiia, in order that 
Attilas might no more arise. Simply as the enemies^ 
bitter aod perfidious of France, the Saxons were ft 
legitimate object of war; as the standing enemies of 
civilization, who would neither receive it for them* 
selves, nor tolerate its peaceable enjoyment in other^i 
they and Charlemagne stood opposed to each other as 
it were by hostile instincts. And this most mercifi^ 
of conquerors was fully justified in departing for once^ 
and in such a quarrel^ from his general rule of con* 
duel ; and for a paramount purpose of comprehensive 
service to all mankind, we entirely agree with Mi; 

■ 

James, that Charlemagne had a sufficient plea, and 

tliLit he has been censured only by calumnious libellers, 
or by the feeble-minded, for applying a Boman severity 
of punishment to treachery continually repeated. The 
question is one purely of policy ; and it may be, as 
Mr. James is disposed to think, that in point of judg- 
ment the emperor erfed ; but certunly the case was 
one of great diliiculty ; for the very infirmity even of 
maternal indulgence, if obstinately and continually 
abilsed, must find its ultimate limit ; and we have no 
right to suppose that Charlemagne made his election 
for the harsher course without a violent self-confliot. 
His former conduct towards those very people, hie 
iniaute iorbearance, his long-sutfeiuig, his mooitoiy 
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threats, all make it a duty to presame that he auflered 
file acutest pangs in deciding upon a vindictive punish- 
ment; that he adopted this course as being virtually 
by its consequences the least sanguinary ; and finally, 
Aat if he erred, it was not through his.heart, but by 
resisting its very strongest innpulses. 

It is remarkable that both Charlemagne and Bona- 
parte succeeded as by inheritance to one great element 
of their enormous powers each found, ready to his 
hands, that vast developement of martial enthusiasm, 
upon which, as its first condiiion, their victorious career 
reposed. Each also found the great armory of re- 
sources opened, which such a spirit, diffused over so 
vast a territury, mu^^t in any age ensure. Of Charle- 
magne, in an age when as yet the use of infantry was 
but imperfectly known, it may be said symbollically, 
that he found the universal people, patrician and ple- 
beian, chieftain and vassal, with the left foot^^ in the 
stirrup — of Napoleon, in an age when the use of 
arullury was first understood, that he found every man 
Handing to his gun« Both, in short, found war in pro* 
einetu — both found the people whom they governed, 
willing to support the privations and sacrifices wliich 
war imposes ; hungering and thirsting for its glories, 
its ponnps and triumphs ; entering even with lively 
sympathy of pleasure into its hardships and its trials; 
and thus, from within and from without, prepared for 
military purposes. So far both had the same good 
fortune ; neither had much merit. The enthusiasm 
of Napoleon's days was the birth of republican senti* 
ments, and built on a reaction of civic and patriotic 
ardor, in the very plenitude of their rage against 
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kingVy tbe French Bepublic were threatened with at* 

tack, and with the desolation of their capital by a 
banded crusade of kings; and they rose in frenzy to 
meet the aggretsors. The Allied Powers had them- 
selves kindled the popular excitement which provoked 
this vast development of martial power amongst the 
PtaBeh, and first brought their own warlike atreogtb 

•\viiliin their own kiiovvledffe. In the davs of Charle- 
magne the same martial character was the result of 

' aneient habits and training, encouraged and efibctoally 
organized by the energy of the aspiring mayors of the 
palace, or great lieutenanta of the Merovingian kinga. 
But agreeing in this — that they were indebted to 
others for the martial q>irit which they found, and that 

' they turned to their account a power not created by 
tbemselveS) Charlemagne and Napoleon difibred, bow* 
ever, in the utmost possible extent as to tjie final 
applieation of their bonowed advantages. Napoleon 
applied them to purposes the very opposite of those 
which had originally given them birth. Mothing less 
than patriotic ardor in defence of what had at one 
time appeared to be the cause of civil liberty, could 
have availed to evoke those mighty hosts which gath- 
ered in the early years of the Bevolutbn on the Qer* 

• man and Italian frontiers of Prance. Yet were these 
hosts applied, under the perfect despotism of Napoleon« 
to the final extinction of liberty ; and tbe armies of 
Jacobinism, who had gone forth on a mission of libera* 
tion for Europe, were at last employed in riveting tbe 
diains of their ootapatriots^ and forging othera for the 
greater part of Christend^. Far oAerwise was the 
conduct of Charlemagne. The Frankish governmentj 
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though we are iK>t circumstantially acquainted with ite 
fonns, is known to have been tempered by a large 
infusion of popular influence. This is proved, as Mr. 
James observes, by the deposition of Chiiperic — by 
the grand niUioQal anemblies of the Champ de Maie 

— and by other great historical facts. Now, the situa- 
tion of Charlemagne, successbr to a throne already 
Aitnly eatabliflhedi and. in hie own penloii a mighty 
amplifier of its glories, and a leader in whom the 
Franks had unlimited conhdence, threw into his handa 
an unexampled power of modifying the popukr ne* 

etramts upon himself ia any degree he might desire* 
# 

* Nunquara lii ertaa gi^tior exit, 

Quam sob xege pio 

is the general doctrine. But aa to the Fraaiui, in partio* 
ular, if they resembled their modem representatives in 
their most conspicuous moral feature, it would be more 
true to say, that the bribe and the almost magical 

seduction for lAem, capable of charming away their 
sternest resolutions^ and of relaxing the hand of the 
patriot when grasping his noblest birthright^ has ever 

lain in great military success, in the power uf bringing 
victory to the national standards, and in continued 
oflRsrings on the altar of .public yanity* In iMr eiti* 

trate fur ahove a thousand years, it has been found 
true that the har\est of a few splendid campaigns^ 
leaped upon the fields of neighboring natioosi iar out» 
weighs any amount of humbler blessings in the shape 
of civil and political privileges. Charlemagne as a 
conqueror, and by lar the greatest iUustrator of the 
Prankish name, might easily iiave conciliated their 
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gratitude and admiration into a surrender of popular 
rights; or, profiting by his high situatloD, and the con- 
fidence reposed in him, he nnght have undermined 
their props ; or, hy a direct exertion of his power, he 
might have peremptorily resumed them. Slowly and 
surely, or summarily and with violence, this great 
emperor had the national privileges in his power. Bat 
the beneficence of his purposes required no such ag- 
gression on the rights of his subjects. W ar brought 
with it naturally some extension of power ; and a mil* 
itary jurisdiction is necessarily armed with some dis* 
cretiooary license. But in the civil exercise of his 
authority, the emperor was content with the powers 
awarded to him by law and custom. His great schemes 
of policy were all of a nature to prepare his subjects 
for a. condition of larger political influence; he could 
not in cousistcncy be; adverse to aii end towards which 
he so anxiously prepared the means. And it is certain, 
that, although some German writers have attempted to 
fasten upon Charlemagne a charge of vexatious inqui- 
sition into the minor police of domestic life, and into 
petty details of economy .below the majesty of his 
official character, even their vigilance of research — 
sharpened by malice — has been unable to detect 
throughout his long reign, and . in the hurry of suddea 
exigencies natural to a state of uninterrupted . warfare 
and alarm, one single act of tyranny, personal revenge, 
or violation of the existing laws. Charlemagne, like 
Napoleon, had bitter enemies — some who were such 
to his government and his public purposes ; some again 
to his person upon motives of private revenge. Tossilo, 
for example, the Duke of Bavaria, and Desiderius, the 
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King of the Lombards, acted against bim upon tke 
binereat instigations of feminine lesentment; each of 

these jtrinces concciviL^g himself cuuceniud ni a fcuiiily 
quarreii pursued the cause which he had adopted in 
the most ferocious spirit of revenge, and would un* 

doubtedly hayc inilicted dealh upou Charlciiiagne, had 
he fallen into their power. Of this he must himself 
liave been sensible ; and yet, when the chance of war 
threw boili of them into his power, he forbore to exer- 
cise even those rights of retaliation for their many' 
piovoeattons which the custom of that age sanctioned 
universally ; he neither mutilated nor deprived Uiem of 
sight. Confinement to religious seclusion was all that 
be inflicted ; and in the case of T^Msib, where mercy 
could be more safely exercised, he pardoned lain so 
often, that it became evident in what current his' feel* 
ings ran, wherever the cruel necessities of the pubtie 
service allowed him to indulge them. 

In the conspiracy formed against him, upon the 
provocatiotts offered to- the Pmnkish nobility by his 
third wife, he showed the same spirit of. excessiye 
clemency, — a clemency which again reminds us of 
the first Caesar, and which waah not merely parental, 
but often recalls to us the long-sufiering and tenderness 
of spirit which belong to the infijrmity of maternal 
affection. Here are no Palms, executed for no real 
offence known to the laws of his country, and without 
a trial such as any laws in any country would , have 
conceded. No innocent D'Enghiens murdered, with- 
out the shadow of provocation, and purely on account 
of his own reversionary rights ; not for doing or med«* 
itating wrong, but because the claims which unfortu- 
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aately he mherlted might by {x>8sibUity become ^trail* 
able in his peracm ; not^ therefoxe, eTen as an enemy 

by iiUcniiun or premeditation ; not even as an apparent 
eompetitor, but iu the rare cliaracter of a competitor 
presumptive ; one who might become an ideal com* 
petitor by the extinction of a whole family, and even 
dien no substantial competitor until after a revolution 
in France, which must already have undisrmioed the 
throne of Bonaparte. To ius own subjects, and his 
own kinsmen, never did Charlemagne forget to be» in 
acts, as well as words, a parent In his foreign rela* 
tionsj it Is true, for oae single purpose of efTectual 
warning Charlemagne put forth a solitary trait of 
Koman harshness. This is the case which we have 
already noticed and defended; and, with a view to the 
comparison with Napoleon^ remaritable enough it is, 
that the numbers sacrificed on this occasion are pretty 
neairly the same as on the celebrated massacre at Jaff^, 
perpetrated by Napoleon in counciL^^ In the Saxon, 
as in tlie Syrian massacre, the numbers were between 
four and five thousand; not that the numbers or the 
scale of the transaction can affect its principle, but it is 
well to know it, because then to its author, as now to 
OS who sit as judges upon it, that circumstance cannot 
be supposed to have failed in dmwing the very keenest 
attention to its previous consideration. A butchery, 
that was in a numerical sense so vast, cannot be sup* 
posed to have escaped its author in a hurry, or to 
be open to any of the usual palliations from precipi* 
tance or inattention. Charlemagne and Napoleon most 
equally be presumed to have regarded this act on all 
sides, to have weighed it in and for itself, and to have 
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traversed by anticipation the whole sum of its conse- 
<j^nces. In the one case we fiod a geuenii, tbe leader 
of a sid'diBmU Cbintian army, Ao fepieteiitatiire of 

the ' most Christian ' niition, and, ns amongst infidels, 
specially diarged with the duty of supporting the saaa- 
Iky of Chriatian good faith, unfortunately pledged hf 
his own most confidential and accredited agents, offi- 
cers beariog on their persons the known ensigns of hia 
mdeM^dt'Camp, to a comprehensiTO promise of meicy 
to a large body of Turkish troops, having arms in liieir 
hands, and otherwise well-disposed and well able to 
have made a desperate defence. This promise was 
peculiarly embarrassing ; provisions ran short, and, to 
detain tbem as pnsooers, would draw murmurs from 
his own troops, now sufieriog hardships themselves* 
On the other hand, to have turned them adrift would 
have insured their speedy re«appearance as activo 
enemies to a diminished and debilitated army ; for, aa 
to sending theni oil by sea, that measure was imprac- 
tioaUe, as well from want of shippmg as from the 
piesence of the English. Such was the dilemmst 
doubtless perplexing enough, but not more so than in 
ten thoiisand other cases, fior which their own appro- 
priate ten thousand remedies have been found. What 
was the issue ? The entire body of gallant (many, 
doubtless, young and innocent) soldiers, disarmed upon 
the fauh of a solemn guarantee from a Christian gen- 
eral, standing in the very steps of the noble (and the 
mora noble, because bigoted) Gmsadefs, were all 

mowed down by tlic musketry of their thrice accursed 
enemy; and, by way of crowning treachery with 
toeachery, some few who had swum off to a point o£ 
voi*. XX. 10 
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rock in the sea, were lured back to destruction under 

a second series of promises, violated almost at the 
Tery instant when uttered. A larger or more damna^ 
ble murder does not stain the memory of any brigand, 
buccaneer, or pirate ; nor has any army, Huns, Van* 
dais, or Mogul Tartars, ever polluted itself by so base 
a perfidy ; for, in this memorable tragedy, the whole 
army were accomplices. 

Now, as to Charlemagne, he had tried the effect of 
forgiveness and lenity often in vain. Clemency was 
misinterpreted; it had been, and it cwould be, con* 
strued into conscious weakness* Under these cir* 
cumstances, with a view, undoubtedly, to the final 
extinction of rebellipns which involved infinite blood- 
shed on both sides, he permitted one trial to be made 
of a severe and sanguinary chastisement. It failed ; 
tkisurrections proceeded as before, and it was not 
repeated. But the main difierence in the principle of 
the two cases is this, that Charlemagne had exacted no 
penalty but one, which the laws of war in that age 
conferred, and even in this age the laws of allegiance. 
However bloody, therefore, this tragndy was no mur- 
der. It was a judicial punishment, built upon known 
acts and admitted laws, designed in mercy, consented 
to unwillingly, and finally repented. Lastly, instead 
of being one in. a multitude of acts bearing the same 
character, it stood alone in a long career of intercourse 
with wild and ferocious nations, owning no control but 
that of the spear and sword. 

Many are the points of coniparisoii, and some of tlicm 
remarkable enough, in the other circumstances of the 
two careers, separated by a thousand years. Both 
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eiTected the passage of the Great St. Bernard but 
the oae ia an age when mechuical forces, and the 
aids of art, were yel inaperfectly developed ; the other 

in an age when science had armed Uie arts of war and 
of locomotioQ with the fabulous powers of the Titans^ 
and with the whole resoorces of a mighty nation at hii 

immediate disposal. Both, by means of this extraordi- 
nary feat, achieved the * conquest of Lombardy in m 
single hour; but Charlemagne, without once risking the 
original impression of this CQUp d'eclat ; Napoleon^ on 
the other hand, so entirely squandering and forfeiting 
his own success, that in the battle which followed ho 
was at &rst utterly defeated, and but for the blunder of 
bis enemy, and the sudden aid of an accomplished 
friend, irretrievably. Both suffered politically by the 
repudiation of a wife ; but Charlemagne, under ade- 
quate proTOcation, 'and with no final result of evil; 
Bonaparte under heavy aggravations of ingratitude 
and indiscretion. Both assumed the character of a 
patron to learning and learned men ; but Napoleon, ui 
an age when knowledge of every kind was self-patron- 
ized — when no possible exertions of power could avail 
to crush it — and yet, under these circumstances, with 
utter insincerity. Charlemagne, on the other hand, 
at a time when the countenance of a powerful proteo- 
tor made the whole difference between revival and a 
long extinction — and what was still more lo the pur- 
pose of doing honor to his memory, not merely in a 
spirit of sincerity, but of fervid activity. Not content 
with drawing counsel and aid from the ceils of North- 
umberland, even the short time which he passed at 
Borne, he had * coUected a number of grammarians 
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(that is litterateurs) and arithmeticians, the poor re«- 
fluains of the omton md philosopheTs of the part, 
and engaged them to acQompany him from Italy ie 
France.' 

What resulted in each case from these great efforts 

and prodigious successes ? Each failed in laying the 
foundations of any permanent inheritance to his own 
glory in his own family. But Bondbparte lived to hqr 
in ruins even his personal interest in this great edifice 
of empire; and that entirely by his own desperate 
presumption, precipitance, and absolute defect of self* 
command. Charlemagne, on his part, lost nothing of 
what he had gained: if his posteri^ did not long 
maintain the elevation fo which he had raised them^ 
that did but the more proclaim the grandeur of the 
mind which had reared a colossal empire, that sunk 
under any powers inferior to his own. If the empire 
itself lost its unity, and divided into sections, even thus 
it did not lose the splendor and prosperity of its sepa- 
rate parts ; and the praise remains entire — let suc- 
ceeding princes, as conservators, have failed as much 
and as excusably as they might — that he erected the 
following splendid empire : — The whole of France 
and Belgium, with their natural boundaries of the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Ocean, the Mediterranean ; to 
the soutli, Spain, between the Ebro and the Pyrenees; 
and to the north, the whole of Grermany,up to the 
banks of the Elbe. Italy, as far as the Lower Gala* 
bria, was either governed by his son, or tributary to 
his crown; Dalmatia, Croatia, Libumia, and Istria, 
(with the exception of the maritime cities,) were joined 
to the territories, which he had himself conquered, of 
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Hungary and Bohemia* As far as the conflux of the 

Danuhc with the Teyss and tlie Save, tlic east of 
£urop6 acknowledged his power* Most of the Sclavo- 
nian tribes, between the £Ibe and the Vistula, pud 
tribute and professed obedience ; and Corsica, Sardinia, 
with the Balearic Islands, were dependent upon his 
possessions in Italy and Spain* 

His moral were yet greater than his territorial con- 
quests : In the eloquent language of his present his* 
torian, 'he snatched ftom darkness all the lands he 
conquered ; and may be said to have added the whole 
of Germany to the world*' Wherever he moved, civi- 
lization followed his footsteps. What he conquered 
was emphatically the conquest of his own genius; and 
Us vast empire was, in a peculiar sense, his own crea* 
tion. And what, under general circumstances, would 
have exposed the hollowness and insuihcicncy of his 
establishment, was for him, ui particular, the seal and 

attestation of his extraordinary grandeur of mind. His 
empire dissolved after he had departed ; his dominions 
lost their coherion, and slipped away from the nerve* 
less iiauds which succeeded ; a sufficient evidence — 
were there no other— -that all the vast resources of 
the Prankish throne, wielded by imbecile minds, were 
inadequate to maintain that which, in the hands of 
a Charlemagne, they had availed to conquer and 
cement. 
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Hon 1, Pag9 115. 

In part we say, because in part also the characteristic differ- * 
ences of these works depend Tij on the particular mode of the 
narrative. For narration itself, as applied to hlatc ry, admiu of 
a triple arrangement — dogmatioi sceptical, and critical ; dflg- 
matlo, which adopts the current records without examination; 
Meptioal, fts Uanoe Widpoto's Rtohwd IlL, Lunges Biiiert^. 
Uim 4m Ferldn Warbeok, or on tiie Ctowrlo Omiiilnusj* wUeh 
•xpresily nndortaloes to piobe and try tlie tmBoond fMurto of tho . 
Btory; and critical, which, after an examination of this nature, 
selects from the wholo body of materials such as are coherent. 
There is besides another ground of difiference in the quality of 
bistorioal narratiTeSi Tis. between those which moTobj in ems of 
great pnUie e?oate» and thoeo whkh tbo Qmm of 8iiolo» 
ninsy and tho Frenoh Momoin), voferiiag to siidi oronts as m 
already known, and keei^nf them in tiie background, crowd 
their foreground with tho^e personal and domestic notices which 
we call anecdotee* 

Note 2* Page 117. 

Leibnitz, (who was twice in England,) when walking in 
Keneington Ckurdens with the Prinoeie of Wake, wboio adminif- 
tkm oBoiUated lietween tiiis great oonntryman of her own, and 
Sir Isaae Newton, the eorreeponding idol h«r adopted oonntry, 

took occasion, firom the beautiful scene abont them, to explain in 

a lively way, and at the same time tu illu>=trate and verify tliia 
• &?orite thesis: Xuroing to a gentleman in attendance ujpuu her 
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Bojal fiigli]ien» he challenged him to produce two kftyes from 
tree or slmib, wblob ahoiild be ezaot dupltelcs or Ibe-nfldks 
of eMh otlior In ihoM lines wbich yaviegate the snrtee. liM 

ciiAllengc Moepted; but the remit justified Ldbnits. It is 

in fact iijvju this infinite variety in the superficial lines of the 
human that Palmistry is grounded, (or the science of 

divination by the hieroglyphics written on each man's hand,) 
nnd has its prima facie justifioaUon. Were it otherwise, this 
mode of diTinatlon would not hftTe even » piautibU sanction ; 
tsutt vitlionft tlie inexhaustible Tarteties wbidi are a^jjtually fi>nnd 
In tho combinations of these lines, and which • give to eadi 
separate individual his own separate type, the same id«Dtieal foi^ 
tuucs must be often repeated; and there would be no fuuiidutiuu 
for assigning to each his peculiar and charaoteristio destiny. 

Noix8. Page 121. 

Aoeording to the general estimate of philosophical history, the 
tmUk oentory (oar perbs^ the tenth and the ekrreath e<»gointly) 
mst be x<egaided ii tho msridian* or, the pmht^ mSdnii^ «tf 
thadarksfM. 

Nora 4. Page 122. 

It has repeatedly been made a question — at what era we ava 
to date the tmnsition from ancient to modem histoiy. !Ehis qn iSi 
tion aiefits a separate dissertation. MsanUne il is sofSeieat to 
say in this plaee— that Jvstinian in the 6tlt eentniy i^ 

wnaniraonsly be referred ta the ancient divbion, Charlemagne in 
the 8th to the modern. These then arc two limits fixed in each 
direction; and somewhere between them must lie the frontier 
line. Now the era of Mahomet in the 7th oentury is evidently 
Ihe exact and perfect tine of denuuPSsUon; not enl/ as pveUj 
'aeirlar biseotinc the debataUe mand* bnl also hsostine the 
?ise of the Mobasiineden power, as operatii^^ so pewarMI{y 
wpcB the (Mstian kingdoms o€ Hk^ soatb> and trough them 

upon the whole of Christendom, at that time beginning to mould 
themselve«i and to knitj marks in the most eminent sense the 
birth of a new era. 
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Or, in ftei, thmn If VMj to mftnlftit Itidf to an xaHmseMi 

reader of Mr. Jaiutd ovn book; fur lie has omitted to load his 
margin ^vitli referetices to authorities in many scores of instances 
where he might, and perhaps where he ought, to haTO aooredltod 
his nimti?o by Uune imdiMtioiis oC xmrntotu 

* AfAlioe loquutam mo Aigobado Smoonorani vogulo, Turf* 

pinus i^ihe fivmoufl Archbisliop) auctor est; nec id fide indignum. 
Dnm enim in (ncpeditione Hisj anica proecipnam belli molem in 
ilium Tertit, iacilc temporis tractu notiti&ni lingua3 sibi compa- 
mn potuit.' FbIntz. HisL Cm. Mag. Th^t is, ho iuMi 4iM 
inffidont for this ooqniiition, and a motiTO onffioknt 

Noni7. Pagam ^ 

Not haying tho ItaMh orlipual of Boofxiomie'B iriiNrk» ira aro 
oompellod to quoto from Dr. Xomea^a translation, wUoh, how- 

CYui , is everywhere incorrect, and in a degree absolutely aston- 
ishing; an 1, where not incorrect, oflVnsive from vulgarisms or 
f ludicrous expressions. Thus, he translates tin drohy a droll fel- 
low — wide as the polos from the true meaning. Again, the 
Torb dmmr^ in all tansos, (that otomal stQmblin9*blDok to bad 
FranA sohdarst) vnifomlj inlstiandate^ As an Inslaaoe of 
ignoUe language, at p. 294» ToL I., hb sajs, *Joaspliiao WM 
delighted with the disposition of her goodman* a word nsed onl/ 
by underbred people. But of all the absm (ilties which disfigure 
the ^rvork, what follows is perhaps the moat striking: — *Kk'l)( r,' 
he says, * took a precognition of the arffijr>' p* 231, vol. I. A 
precognition! What Pagia oerf M Siy may that bo? Know, 
laador, that this monster of a word is a toohnkal term of Sooleii 
law; and mn to tfao 8ootoli» axoepting thoso ftw who know a 
IMo of law, ahsolntely nnlntolllgible. In speaking thus hardi* 
ly, we are far from meaning any thing unkind to Dr. JM., whom, 
on the contrary, for his honorable ^entinu nts in relation to the 
merits of Bonaparte, we greatly respect. But ihit hnn notliinij 
to do with French transUtioa — > the oondHloa of whioh» in this 
oonntry, is porlbctly soandaloos. 
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Some ]:cop]o may fancy that this scene of that day's drama 
was got up merely to save appearances by a semblance of discus- 
bIod, and that in effect it mattered not how the performanoe ms 
condocted where all was soenical, and the ultimate reliance, after 
all. on the bayonet. Bat it is certain that this view is errone* 
ons, and that the final decision of the soldiery, even up to the 
vorv moment of the crisis, was still doubtful. Some time after 
this exhibition, * the hesitation reignins^ among" the troops,' says 
Bourrienne, * still continued.' And in reality it was a mere 
accident of pantomime, and a clap>trap of sentiment, which 
finally gave a sudden turn in Napoleon's fiiyor to their wavering 
resolaUons. 

Notb9. PageldL 

Wc have occasionally such expressions as — ' When wild in 
woods the noble savage ran.' These descriptions rest upon ialse 
conceptions ; in fact, no such combination anywhere exists as a 
man having the training of a Bavage, or occupying the exposed 
and naked situation of a savage* who is at the same time in any 
moral sense at Hber^ to be noble-minded. Men are moulded by 
the circumstances in ^vhich they stand habitually ; and tho 
insecurity of savage life, by making it impossible to forego any 
sort of advantages, obliterates tho very idea of honor, llence^ 
with all savages alike, the point of honor lies In ti-eachery — in 
stratagem— and the utmost excess of what is dishonorable, 
according to the estimate of cultivated man« 

Non 10. Page 134. 
Shakspeare's Sonnets. 

NoTB 11. Page 139. 

Or perhaps the rights for the Prussian cavalry (who drew 
their oustom from some regiments in the service of Qustavus 
Adolphusi and they again traditionally from others) are always 
grained to mount in this way. 
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KoTi 12. Page 189. 

It is painful to any mm of hooorftblo IbeliDgs that, whilst s 
great riTal nation is prntuing the eonobHiig prodiwsioQ of anDi» 
Ilia own dioiild ba xeproaolifld oonteaiptoaiiBly with a eordU 
deffioatlon to oomniam. However» on the one hand| ihfaigB are 
not always as fhey eeem; oommeree has Ha ennobllBg «(feeta> 

direct or indirect; >var its barbarizing degradations. And, ua 
the otlier Jiand, ilni fact^ even arc not exactly as prima facie they 
were supposed; for the truth is, that, in proportion to its total 
popuktioQ^ Sngland had more mm in arms dnniig the last war 
tiian franco, fiat* generally speaking, the oaae nay he elated 
time: the BritlBh nation ifti 1^ original oonelitationof mindi and 
hj long enjoyment of liherty, a ikr nobler people than tiie 
French. And hence wc see the reason and necessity that the 
French should^ >vith a view to something like a Haal bultmce in 
the effect, be trained to a nobler profession. Compensntiuiis are 
erery where produced or encouraged by natiure and by Provi- 
dence ; and a nobler dlsoipline in the one nation ia doobtieee Mwie 
eqnilibrinm to a nobler natoze In the other. 

NonlSL F^144. 

In council, we say purposely and in candor; for the only pleas 
in palliation ever set ap by Napoleon's apologists^ are these two-« 
ntemiiyt the deril's ^ea» in the first place; seoond^y, that tha 
gaUt of the transaetion, whether mora or less^ wee diTidol be- 
tween the general and lils oound]. « . 

Note 14. Page 147. 

And from the flust of that eoips in Qiarlemsgne's anny» whiek 
aflbetsd the passage, having bean commanded 1^ Us nndOt IHike 
Bernard, this mountain preYlonsly known >a8 the Mom JoTis, 

(and, by corruption, ^lout lo Joux,) Tcry justly obtained the 
name which it still retains. 
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What arc the nuisances, special to Greece, which 
repel tourists from that country i They are three ; ~ 
robbers, fleas, and dogs. It is remarkable that oil 
are, in one sense, respectable nuisances-— Uiey^ are 
ancient, and of classical descent The monuments 
still existing from pre-Christian ages, in memory of 
honest travellers assassinated by brigands of l:U [)hts, 
(KXiTtraif) show that the old respectable calling of 

freebooters by sea and larjfl, whicli Thucydides, in a 
well-known passage, describes as so reputable an in- 
vestment for capital during the times preceding his 
own, and, as to northern Greece, even during his own, 
had never entirely languished, as with us it has done^ 
for two generations, on the heaths of Bagshot, Houns* 
low, or Finchley. Well situated as these grounds 
were for doing business, lying at such convenient dis* 
tances from the metropolis, and studying the conve* 
nience of all parties, (since, if a man were destined to 
lose a burden on his road, surely it was pleasing to 
hb feelings that he had not been suffered to act as 

• < Joornsl of a Tour in Grseoe and ths lonisa Lulmds,' By 
WxuiamMubs, oI CsldirslL 
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porter over ninety or a hundred miles, in the service 
of one who would neither pay him nor thank him) ; 
yet, finally, what through banks, and what through 
policemen, the concern has dwiudied to nothing. In 
England, we believOi this concern was technically 
known amongst men of business and / family men/ as 
the 'Low Toby.* In Greece it was called ^jyawia; 
and Homerlcally speaking, it was perhaps the only 
profession thoroughly respectable. A few other callings 
are mentioned in the Odyssey as furnishing regular 
bread to decent men— viz. the doctor^s, the fortune* 
teller's or conjurer's, and the armorer^s. Indeed it is 
clear, from the offer made to Ulysses of a job, in the 
way- of hedging and ditching, that sturdy big-boned 
bcscars, or what used to be called ' Abraham men* 
in southern England, were not held to have forfeited 
any heraldic dignity attached to the rank of pauper, 
(which was considerable,) by taking a farmer's pay 
where mendicancy happened to b^ 'looking down« 
wards.* Eveii honest labor was tolerated, though, of 
course, disgraceful. But the Corinthian order of so- 
ciety, to bprrow Burke's image, was the bold sea* 
rover, the buccaneer, or, (if you will call him so) the 
robber in all his varieties. Titles were, at that time, 
not much in use — honorary titles we mean; but had 
our prefix of * Bight Honorable' existed, it would 
have been assigned to burglars, and by no means to 
privy-councillors ; as again our English prefix of 
* Venerable' would have been settled, not on so 
sheepish a character as the archdeacon, but on the 
spirited appropriator of church plate. We were sur« 
prised lately to find, in a German work of some au- 
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thority, so gross a misconception of Thucydides, as 
tiiat of sopposiDg him to be in jesU Nothing of the 
sort. The question which he represents as onee 
current, on speaking a ship in the Mediterranean—* 
^ Pmy, gentlemen, are you robbers ? ^ actually occurs 
in Homer; and to Homer, no doubt, the historian al* 
ludes. It neither was, nor could be conceived, as 
other than complimentary; for the altematiye sup* 
poeition presumed him that meat) and well-known 
character — the merchant, who basely paid for what 
he took. It was plainly asking — Are you a knight 
grand-cross of some martial order, or a sort of coster- 
monger? And we give it as no hasty or fanciful 
opinion, that the South Sea islands (which Bougain* 
villc liuld to be in a state of considerable civilization) 
had, in fact, reached tlie precise stage of Homeric 
Greeee. The power of levying war, as yet not seques* 
tered by the ruling power of each commuuiiy, was a 
private right inherent in every individual of any one 
state against all individuals of - any other. Captain 
Cook's ship, the llesolution, and her consort, the Ad- 
venture, were as much independent states and objects 
of lawful war to the islanders, as Owyhee, in the 
Sandwich group, was to Tongaiaboo in the Friendly 
group. So that to have taken an Old Bailey view of 
the thefts committed was unjust, and, besides, ine- 
fectual;«the true remedy being by way of treaty or 
convention with the chiefs of every island. And per* 
haps, if Homer had tried it, the same remedy (in 
etiect, regular payments of black-mail) might have 
been found available in his day. 
It is too late to suggest that idee now. The prince- 
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ly pirates are gone ; and the last dividend has been 
paid upon their booty ; so that^ whether he gamed or 
lost by them, Homer^s estate is not liable to any future 
inquisitions from commissioners of bankruptcy or other 
sharks. He, whether amongst the plundered, or, as is 
more probable, a considerable shareholder in the joint* 
stock privateers from Tenedos, &c., is safe boih from 
further funding and refunding. We are not. And the 
first question of moment to any future tourist is, what 
may be the present value, at a British insurance office, 
of any given life risked upon a tour in Greece ? Much 
will, of course, depend upon the extent and the . par- 
ticular route. A late prime minister of Gieece, under 
bie reigning king OthO| actually perished by means of 
one day's pleasure excursion from Athens, though 
meeting neither thief nor robber. He lost his way: 
and this being scandalous in an ex-chancellor of the 
exchequer having ladies under his guidance, who were 
obliged} like those in the Midsummer Night's Drean^ 
to pass the night in an Athenian wood, his excellency 
died of vexation. \Mu^ro may not men find a death ? 
But we ask after the calojalation of any ofiice which 
takes extra risks : and, as a basis for such a calcula* 
tion, we submit the range of tour sketched by Pausa- 
nius, more than sixteen centuries back — that Havauvtax^ 
niiito9of, as Colonel Leake describes it, which carries a 
man through the heart of ail that can chiefly interest 
in Greece. Where ace the chances upon such a com- 
pass of Greek travelling, having only the ordinary 
escort and arms, or having no arms, (which the learn- 
ed agree in thinking the safer plan at present,) that a 
given traveller will revisit the glimpses of an English 
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filoou, or again embrace bis ^ placens uxor ? ^ As 
with regard to Ireland, it is one stock trick of Whig* 

geryto treat the chances of assassination in the light of 
an Eogiish hypochondriacal chimeera, so for a difierent 
peaaon it has been with regard to Italy, and soon will 

• be ffir Greece. Twenty years ago it was a line sub- 
ject for jesting — the English idea of stilettos in Home, 

j and masqued braves, and assassins who charged so 

I much aa inch for the depth af their wounds. Bui all 
\ the laughter did not save a youthful English marriage 
I party from being atrociously massacred ; a grave Eng- 
lisii prufustiional man with his wife from being carried 
off to a mountainous captivity, and reserved from 
daughter only by the prospect of lansonf ; a British 
i nobleman's son from death or the consequences of 
Italian barbarity ; or a prince, the brother of Napo* 
kon, from having the security of his mansion* violated, 
and the most valuable captives carried olF by clayli«^ht 
from his household. In Greece apparently the state 
I of things is worse, because absolutely worse under a 
j far slighter temptation. But Mr. Mure is of opmion 
that Greek robbers have private reasons as yet for 
glaring English tonristo. 

So far then is certain : viz. that the positive danger 
is greater in poverty-stricken Greeee thilQ in rich and 
splendid Italy. But as to the valuation of the danger, 
it is probably as yet imperfect from mere defect of 
experience : the total amount of travellers is unknown. 
And it may be argued that at least Colonel Leake, Mr. 
Dodwell, and our present Mr. Mure, with as many 
more as have written books, cannot be among the kilU 
I ed, wounded, or missing. Tliere is evidence in octanro 
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that they are yet ^ to the fore.' Sdll with respect to 
books, after all, they may have been posthumous 
works: or, to put the case in another form, who knows 
how many excellent works ia medium quarto^ not less 
Aan crown octavo, may have been suppressed and in- 
tercepted in their rudiments by these expurgatorial 
ruffians i Mr. Mure mentions as the exquisite reason 
for the present fhshion of shooting from an ambush 
first, and settling accouuts afterwards, that by this 
means they evade the^ chances of a contest. The 
Greek robber, it seems, knows as well as Cicero that 
^ aon semper viator a latrooe, nonnunquam etiam latro 
a viatore occiditur* — a disappointment that makes 
one laugh exceedingly. Now this rule as to armed 
travellers is likely to bear hard upon our countrymen, 
who being rich, (else how come they in Greece r) will 
surely be brilliantly armed ; and thts again it may be 
said, in a sense somewhat different from Juvenal's — 

£t vacuu$ oantat coram latroue tiator; 

Vucuus not of monej^, but of pistols. Yet on the other 
band, though possibly sound law for the thickets of 
Mount Cithsron, this would be too unsafe a policy as 
a general rule : too often it is the exposure of a help- 
less exterior which first suggests the outrage. And 
perhaps the best suggestion for the present would be, 
that travellers should carry in their bands an apparent 
telescope or a reputied walking-cane; which peaceful 
and natural part of his appointments will first operate 
to draw out his lurking forest friond from his advan- 
tage ; and on closer colloquy, if this friend should 
turn restive, then the * Tuscan artist's tube,' contrived 
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of course a double debt to pay, will suddenly reveal 

another sort of tube, insiouatiug aa ttrgument sufl'KMcnt 
for the refutation of any sophism whateven This is 
the best compromise which we can put forward with 
the prcbCDt dilemma in Greece, where it seems that to 
be armed or to be unarmed is almost ' equally perilous. 
But our secret opinion is, that in all countries alike, 
the only absolute safeguard against highway rubbery 
1»— a railway ; for then the tables are turned ; not he 
who is stopped incurs the risk, but he who stops: we 
question whether Samson, huuself could have pulled 
up his namesake on the Liverpool railway. Becently, 

indeed, in the C'uurt of Common Pleas, on a motion to 
show cause by Sergeant Bompas, in Hewitt v. Price, 
Tindal (Chief-Justice) said — ^ We cannot call a raiK 
way a })ublic ^ security, I think,' (laughter:) but we 
think otherwise. In spite of ' laughter,' we consider 
it a specific against the Low Toby« And, en alien* 
dant^ there is but one step towards amelioration of 
things for Greece, which lies in summary ejecting of 
the Bavarian locusts. Where all offices of profit or 
honor arc engrossed by needy aliens, you cannot ex* 
pect a cheerful temper in the people. And, unhappi« 
ly, from moody discontent in Greece to the taking 
of purses is a short transition. 

Thus have we disposed of ^ St Nicholases Clerks.* 
Next we come to fleas and dogs : — Have we a remedy 
for these ? We have : but as to fleas, applicable or 
Dot, according to the purpose with which a man trav- 
els. If, as happened at times to Mr. Mure, a natural^ ' 
and, fur liis jreaders, a beneficial anxiety to see some- 
thing of domestic habits, overcomes all sense of per* 
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flonal inconvenieQce, he will wish, at any cost, to sleep 
in Grecian bedrooms, and to sit by Grerman hearths* 

On the other hand, though sensible of the honor attach- 
ed to being bit by a flea lineally descended from an 
Athenian flea that in one day may possibly have bit 
three such men as Fehcles, Phidias, and Euripides, 
many quiet unambitious travellers might choose to dis* 
pense with ' glory,' and content themselves with the 
view of Greek external nature. To these persons we 
would recommend the plan of carrying amongst their 
baggage a tent, with portable camp-beds; one of those, 
as originally invented upon the encouragement of the 
Peninsular campaigns from 1609 to 1814, and subse- 
quently improved, would meet all ordinary wants. It 
is objected, indeed, that by this time the Grecian fleas 
must have colonized the very hills and woods : as 
once, we remember, upon Westminster Bridge, to a 
person who proposed bathing in the Thames by way 
of a ready ablution from the July dust, another replied, 
*My dear sir, by no means; the river itself is dusty. 
Consider what it is to have received the dust of Lon- 
don for nineteen hundred years since Csesar^s inva- 
sion.* But in any case the water cups, in which the 
bed-posts rest, forbid the transit of creatures not able 
to swim or to fly. A flea indeed leaps; and, by all 
report, in a way that far beats a tiger — taking the 
standard of measurement from the bodies of the com- 
petitors. But even this may be remedied : giving the 
maximum leap of a normal flea, it is always easy to 
raise the bed indefinitely from the ground — space 
upwards is unlimited — and the supporters of the bed 
may be made to meet in one pillar, coated with so 
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▼boom a nibsl&iice as to put even a flea into ohaii* 
eery. 

As to dogs, the case is not so easily settled ; and 
before the reader is in a condition to judge of our 
remedy, he ought to know the evil in its wliolc cxtoat* 
After all allowances for Termin that waken you before 

your time, or assassins that send you to sleep before 
your time, no siDglc Greek nuisance can bo placed on 
the same scale with the dogs attached to every menage^ 
whether household or pastoral. Surely as a strai!.;cr 
approaches to any inhospitable door of the peasantry! 
often before he knows of such a door as in remsi not* 

lira, out bounds upon him by huge careering leaps a 
horrid infuriated rufiian of a dog — oftentimes a huge 
moloss^ big as an English cow — active as a leopard, 
fierce as a hyena but more powerful by mucli, and 
quite as little disposed to hear reason. So situated — 
seeing an enemy in motion with whom it would be, as 
idle to negotiate as with an earthquake — what is the 
brayest man to do? Shoot him? Ay; that was 
pretty much the course taken by a young man who 
Uved before Troy : and see what came of it. This 
man, in fact a boy of seventeen, had walked out to see 
the city of MycensB, leaving his elder cousin at the 
♦lotel sipping his wine. Out sprang a huge dog from 
the principal house in what you might call the High 
street of Mycense ; the young man^s heart began to 
palpitate ; he was in that state of excitement which 
, affects most people when fear mingles with cxcoMive 
anger. What was he to do ? Pistols he had none. 
And, as nobody came out to his aid, he put his hiiii<l lu 
the gromid ; seized a ehermadion^ (or paving-8loue)| 
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smashed the skull of the odious brute, and whh quite 
as much merit as Count Robert of Paris was entitled to 
have claimed from his lucky hit in the dungeon, then 
walked off to report his little exploit to his cousin at 
the hotel. But what followed ? The wretches in the 
house, who never cared to show thennselves so long as 
it niight only be the dog killing a boy, all came tum- 
bling out by crowds whe|i^ it became clear that a boy 
had killed the dog. 'A la lantern e f they yelled 
^ out; valiantly charged en masse: and among tliem 
they managed to kill the boy. But there was a reck- 
oning to pay for this. Had they known who it was 
that sat drinking at the hotel, they would have thought 
twice before they backed their brute. That cousin, 
whom the poor boy liad left at his wine, happened to 
be an ugly customer — Hercules incog. It is needless 
to specify the result. The child unborn had reason to 
rue the murder of the boy. For his cousin proved 
quite as deaf to all argument or submission as their 
own foul thief of a dog or themselves. Suffice it — 
that the royal house of Mycenae, in the language of 
Napoleon^s edicts, ceased to reign. But here is the 
evil ; few men leave a Hercules at their hotel ; and all 
will have to stand the vindictive fury of the natives for 
their canine friends, if you should pistol them.* Be it 
in deliverance of your own life, or even of a lady\s 
by your side, no apology would be listened to. In 
fdct, besides the disproportionate annoyance to a trav- 
eller's nerves, that he sliall be kept uneasy at every 
turn of the road in mere anxiety as to the next recur- 
rence of struggles so desperate, it arms the indignation 
of a bold JJiiloa beforehand — that a horrid brute shall 
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be thought entitled to kill kirn ; and if he doe$^ it is pro- 
nounced an accident : but if he, a son of the mighty 
island^ kills the brute, instantly a little hybrid Greek 
peannt shall treat it as murder. 

Many years ago, we experienced the sclfsamo an» 
noyance in the north of England. Let no man talk 
of courage in such cases. Most justly did Marechal 
Saxe ask an oflicer snccringly, who protested that he 
had never known the sensation of fear, and could not 
well imagine what it was like, had he never snufied a 
candle with his fingers? 'because in that case,' said 
the veteran, ^ I fancy you must have felt afraid of 
buniisg your thumV A brave man, on a service of 
. known danger, braces up his mind by a distinct effort 
to the necessities of his duty. The great sentiment 
tbat it is his duty, the sentiments of honor and of 
country, reconcile him to the service while it lasts. 
No use, besides, in ducking before shot, or . dodging, or 
skulking ; he that faces the storm most cheerfully, has 
after ail the best chance of escaping — were that the 
object of consideration. But, as soon .as this trial is 
over, and the energy called forth by a high tension of 
duty has relaxed, the very same man often ^brinks 
from ordinary trials of his prowess. Having, perhaps, 
little reason for confidence in his own bodily strength, 
seeing no honor in the struggle, and sure tiiat no duty 
would be hallowed by any result, he shrinks from it in 
a way which surprises those who have heard of his 
martial character. Brave men in extrcauties are many 
tiimes the most nervous, and the shyest under perils of 
a mean order. We, without claiming the benefif of 
these particular distinctions, hapjpened to be specially 
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* soft ^ OQ this one danger from dogs. Not from the 
mere terror of a bite, bfot from the shocking doabt 
besieging such a case for four or five mnnths that 
hydrophobia may supervene. Thinks excellent reader, 
if we should suddenly prove hydmpbobous in the 
middle of this paper, how would you distinguish the 
hydrophobous from the«non-hydrophobous parts ? Yoq 
would say, as Voltaire of Rousseau, 'sa plnme apparera* 
ment brulera le papier.' Such being the horror ever 
before oor mind, imag^ of eyeballs starting from their 
sockets, spasms suffocating the throat we could not 
see a dog starting off into a yell of sudden discovery 
bound for the foot <if our iegs^ but that undoubtedly m 
mixed sensation of panic and fury overshadowed us ; 
a jriv^iaJior was not always at hand ; and \vithout prac- 
tice we could have little confidence in our power of 

sending it liome, else many is ilio head wc should 
haye crushed. Sometimes, where more 4han one dog 
happened to be accomplices in the outrage, we were 
not altogether out of danger. ' Euripides,' we said, 
*' was really torn to pieces by the dogs of a sovereign 
prince; in Hounslow, but a month since, a littie girl 
was all but worried by tiie buck-hounds of a greate^ 
sovereign than Archelaus; and why not we by the 
dogs of a, farmer ? * The scene lay in Westmoreland 
and Cumberland. Oftentimes it would happen that in 
summer we had turned aside from the road, or per* 
haps the road itself forced us to pass a farm-house 
from which the family migiit be absent in the hay- 
field. Unhappily the dc^s in such a case are often left 
behind. And many have* been the fierce contests in 
which we have embarked ; for, as to retreating, be it 
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known thftt there (as in Gfeeee) the raardenms sot* 
ages will pursue you — sometimes fkr into the bi^ 

road. That result it was which uniformly brought us 
back to a sense of our own wrong, and finally oar 
rights. ' Come,' we used to say, ' this is too mncb; 
here at least is the king''s li'^^hwaj, and things are 
come to a pretty pass indeed, if we, wbo partake of a 
common nature with the kin^", and write good Lfatin, 
whereas all the world knows what sort of Larin is 
found among dogs, may not bare as good a rigbt to 
staiidiiig-roorn as a iuw-hred quadruped with a tail hke 
jrou.' Non usque adeo summis penniscint ima kmga 
dies, itc. We remember no instance wbieh ever so 
powerfully illustrated the courage given by th^ rr^tt' 
aciousness of rectitude. So long as we felt that we 
were trespassing on the grounds of a stranger, we eer« 
lainly sneaked, we seek not to deny it- But once 
landed on the bigh*road, wbeie we knew our own title 
to be as good as the dog's, not all Ibe woild sbooM 
have persuaded us to hud go one foot. 

. Our reason for going back to these old Cumbrian 
remcmhrances will be found in what follows. Deeply 
incensed at the insults we had been obliged to put up 
with for years, brooding oflentimea over 

* WrangB lureditst'd, sad insalls aaSTcag'd,' 

we asked ourselves — -'Is vengeance hopeless^ And 
at length we lilt upon the following scheme of retribu- 
tion. This it is which we propose as applicable to 
Greece. Well acquainted with the indomitable spirit 
of the ])ull.(lofr, and the fidelity of the mastifi', we de- 
termined to obtain two such companions ; to re-trav- 
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erso our old ground ; to make a point of vlsiu[ig every 
house where we had been grossly insulted by dugs ; 
and to commit our cause to the management of these 
new allies. * Let us see,' said we, * if they will speak 
in the same bullying tone ^his time.' *• But with what 
ulterior views ? * the dispassionate reader asks. The 
same, we answer, which Mr. Pitt professed as the ob- 
jects of the Bevolutionary war — ^Indemnity for the 
past, and security for the future.' Years, however, 
passed on ; Charles X. fell from his throne ; the Re- 
form Bill passed ; other things occurred, and as last 
this change struck us — that the dogs, on whom our 
. vengeance would alight, generally speaking, must be- 
long to a second generation, or even a third, in descent 
from our personal enemies. Now, this vengeance ' by 
procuration ^ seemed no vengeance at all. But a plaa 
which failed, as regarded our own past wrongs, may 
yet apply admirably to a wrong current and in j)ro- 
gress. If we Englishmen may not pistol Greek ca^ 
nine hiifians, at any rate we suppose an English bull* 
dog has a right to make a tour in Greece. • A mastiff, 
if he pays for his food and lodgings, possesses as good 
a title to see Athens and the ^Peloponnesus as a Bava* 
rian, and a better than a Turk ; and, if he cannot be 
* suffered to pass quietly along the roads on his own 
•private affairs, the more is the pity. But assuredly the 
consequences will not fall on him ; we know enough 
of the sublime courage bestowed on that heroic animal, 
to be satisfied that he will shake the life out of any 
enemy tliat Greece can show. The embassy sent by 
Napoleon to the Schah of Persia about the year 1810, 
compliuucd much and often of the huge dogs scattered 
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over all parts of Western Asia, whether Turkish or 
Persian ; and, by later travels amoDgst the Himalayas, 

it sooms that the same gigfintic nifTians prevail in 
CeiUral Asia. But the ZK>ble English hulUdogs, who, 
being but three in number, did not hesitate for one 
infitant to rush upon llic enormous lion at Warwick, 
will face any enemy in the "world, and will come off 
Tictors, unless b\ perbolically overweighted; a peril 
which need not be apprehended, except perhaps in 
Laconia or Messenia. 

Here, therefore, we should be disposed to leave the 
subject. But, as it is curious for itself, is confessedly 
of importance to the traveller, and has thrown light 
upon a passage in the Odyssey that had previously 
been unintelligible — we go on to one other suggestion 
furnished by the author before us. It is really a dls- 
eovery ; and is more worthy of a place in annotations 
upon Homer than nine in ten of all that we read ; — 

* Among the numerous points of resemblance with 
which the classical traveller cannot fail to be struck, 
between the habits of pastoral and agricultural life as 
still exemplified in Greece, and those which formerly 
prevailed in the same country, there is none more cal- 
culated to arrest his attention than the correspondence 
of the shepherds^ encampments, scattered on the face 
of the less cultivated districts, with the settlements of 
the same kind whose concerns are so frequently 
brought forward in the imagery of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Accordingly, the passage of Homer to which 
the existing peculiarity above described,' (viz. of pelt- 
ing off dogs by large jagged stones,) * afford* the most 
appropriate commentary, is the scene where Ulysses, 
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disguised as a beggar, in approaching the farm of the 
swineherd, is fiercely assaulted by the dogs, but de« 

livcred by ilie master of the establish ment. Pope's 
translation, with the exception of one or two expres- 
sions/ (amongst which Mr. Mure notices mastiff' as 
"not a good tfrm for a sheep-dog,") * here conveys 
with tolerable fidelity the spirit of the original : — 

* " Soon as Ulysses near the enclosure drew, 
IVith open mouths the furious mastiffs flew ; 
Bo wo sate the sage ; nnd, caatioas to iritbstanci. 
Let fall the oflfoosive tmnclieon from his hand. 
Soddea the master rans — aloud be oalls ; 
And from his hasty hand the leather falls ; 
Willi bhow'rs of Htoncs he drives them fur away ; 
The scatter 'd dogs around at distance b»y." ' 

Odtss. xi?. 29. 

First, however, let us state the persona! adventure 
which occasions this reference to Homer, as it illustrates 
a feature in Greek scenery, and in the composition of 
Greek society. In the early part of his travels, on a 
day when Mr. Mure was within a few hours of the ira- 
mortal Mesolonghi, he (as better mounted) had ridden 
a-hcad of his suite. Suddenly lie came upon * an 
encampment of small, low, rccd wigwams," which in 
form resembled *■ the pastoral capanne of the Roman 
plain;' hut were 'vastly inferior in size and structure.' 
Women and children were sitting outside : but finally 
there crawled forth from the little miserable hovels 
.two or three male figures of such gigantic dimensions 
as seemed beyond the capacity of the entire dwellings. 
Several others joined them, all remarkable for size and 
beauty. And one, whose air of authority bespoke his 
real rank of chief, Mr. Mure pronounces * a most mag- 
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n ill cent-looking barbarian,' This was a nomad tribe 
of Waliachian shepherds, descended (it is supposed) 
from ihc Dacian colonies, Romans intcnniiigled with 
natives, founded by the later Cassarsi the prevalent 
features of their faces are, it seems, Italian ; their lan- 
guage is powerfully veined with Latin; their dress 
differing from that of all their Albanian neighbors, 
resembles the dress of Dacian captives sculptured on 
the triumphal monuments of Kome j and lastly, their 
peculiar name, Vlack Waliachian^ indicates in the 
Sclavonic language pretty much the same relation to 
a foreign origin, as in German is indicated by the 
word Welsh : an affinity of which word is said to exist 
in our word Walnut j where wall (as the late Mr. Cole- 
ridge thinks) means alien, outlandish. The cvideuce 
therefore is as direct for their non-Grecian descent as 
could be desired. But thoy are interesting to Greece 
at this time, because annually migrating from Tiies- 
aaly in the summer, and diffusing themselves in the 
patriarchal style wilh their wives, their children, and 
their Aock^f over the sunny vales of Bcsotiaj of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and in general of southern Greece. Their 
men are huge, but they are the mildest of the human 
nice. Th§ir dogs are huge, also ; so &r the parallel 
holds* We regret that strict regard to truth forbids us 
to pursue the comparison. 

^ 1 found myself on a sudden,^ says Mr. Mure, ^ sur- 
rounded by a fierce j)ack of dogs, of size propor- 
tioned to that of their masters, and which rushed forth 
on every side as if bent on devouring both myself and 
beast: being altogether un[)rovided with any means of 
defence hut the rope-end of the same halter that sup- 
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plied my stirrups, I was (I confess) not a little discon 

certcd by the assault of so unixjiccted an enemy.' 
From this he was soon delivered at the moment by 
some of the gentle giants, who * pelted off the animals 
with the large loose stones that lay scattered over the 
rocky^ surface of the heath.' But upon the character 
of the nuisance, and upon the particular remedy em* 
ployed — both of which are classical, and older than 
Troy, Mr. Mure makes the following explanations : — 
^ The number and ferocity of the dogs that guard 
the Greek hamlets and sheepfoldg, as compared with 
those kept for similar purposes in other parts of the 
world, is one of the peculiarities of this country which 
not only first attracts the attention of the tourist, but. 
is chiefly calculated to excite his alarm, and call into 
exercise his prowess or presence of mind. It is also 
amongst the features of modern Greek life that supply 
the most curious illustrations of classical antiquity. 
Their attacks are not confined to those wlio approach 
the premises of which they are the appointed guar- 
dians ; ^ they do not limit themselves to defensive war: 
*in many districts they are in the habit of rushing 
from a considerable distance to torment the traveller 
passii g along the public track; and when the pastoral 
colonies, as is often the case, occur at frequent inter- 
vals, the nuisance becomes quite intolerable.^ But in 
cases where the succession is less continuous, we 
should imagine that the nuisance was in the same 
proportion more dangerous; and Mr. Mure acknowl* 
edges — that under certain circumstances, to a solitary 
stranger the risk would be serious ; though generally, 
and in the case of cavalcades» the dogs fasten chiefly 
upon the horses. ^ 

j 
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But endless are the compeosatioDS vhicb we find in 
the distributions of nature. Is there k bane ? Near 

it lies an antidote. Is there a disease ? Look for a 
specific in that same neighborhood. Here, also, the 
universal rule prevails. As it was destined that Greece 
in all ages should be scourged by this intestine eiieriiy, 
it was provided that a twofold specific should travel 
concurrently with the evil. And because the vegeta- 
ble specific, in the shape of oaken cudgels, was liable 
to local failure, (at this moment, in fact, from the 
wreck of her woods by means of incendiary armies, 
Greece is, for a season, disafToresicd,) there exists a 
. second specific of a mineral character, which (please 
Heaven ?) shall never fail, so long as Greece is Greece. 
'The usual weapons of cfefence, employed in such • 
cases by the natives, are the large loose stones with 
which the soil is everywhere strewed — a natural fea- 
ture of this n n, to which also belongs its own j) ro- 
per share of classic interest' The character of the 
rocks prevailing in those mountain ridges whicli inter- 
sect the whole of Greece is, that whilst in its interior 
texture ^of iron-hard consistency,^ yet at the surface 
it is * broken into detached fiugmcrits of infinitely 
varied dimensions.^ Balls, bullets, grape, and canister 
shot,* have all been^ parked' in inexhaustible maga* 
zines ; -whilst the leading feature which strikes the 
mind with amazement in this natural artillery, is its 
fine retail distribution. Everywhere you may meet 
an enemy ; sloop, and everywhere there is shot piled 
for use* We see a Leiboitzian preestablished har- 
mony between the character of the stratification and 
the character of the dogs 
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Cardioal de Retz explaias why that war, ia the minor- 
ity of Louis XIV., was called the Fromde ; and it se^ms 
that in Greece, where aa immortal fronde was inevita- 
ble, an immortal magazine was supplied for it — one 

which has been and will continue to be, under all revo- 
lutions, for the uncultured tracts present the missiles 
equally diffused ; and the first rudiments of culture show 
themselves m cullcciioris of these missiles along the 
roads. Hence, in fact, a general mistake of tourists. 
^It is certain,' says Mr. Mure^ ^ that many of the circa* 
lar niuunds, which arc noiicL-d in the itiuciaries under 
the rubric of ancient tunmluSf have been heaped up in 
this manner. It is to these stones that tmvellers, and 
the population ut large iiisiinclively have recoui*se, as tiic 
most effectual weapon against the assaults of the dogs.' 
The small shot of pebbles, however, or even stones equal 
to pigeon^s eggs, would avail nothing : * tliosc selected 
are seldom smaller than a man, exerting his whole 
force, can conveniently lift and throw with one hand.* 
Thence, in fact, and from no other cause, comes (as 
Mr. Mure observes) the Homeric designation of such 
stones, viz. chermadion, or handful ; of which he also 
cites the definition given by Lucian, XtBog x^^d^^^'t^h^* ^ 
handselling sUme. Ninety generations have passed 
since the Trojan war, and each of the ninety has used 
the same bountiful magazme. All readers of the Iliad 
must remember how often Ajax or Hector, took up 
ehermadia^ ^ such as twice five men in our degenerate 
days could barely lift,' launching them at ligbt-armed 
foes, who positively would not come nearer to take 
their just sliaie of the sword or spear. * 'The weapon 
is the more effectual, owing to the nature of the rock 
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itself, broken as it is in its whole surface into angular 
and sharp-pointed inequalities, which add greatly to 
the severity of the wound inflicted. Hence, as most 
travellers will have experienced, a fall amongst the 
Greek rocks is unusually painful.' It is pleasing to 
find Homer familiar not only with the use of the 
weapon, but with its ^ost external ' developments/ 
Not only the stone must be a bouncer, a chermadion^ 
Willi some of the properties (we believe) marking a 
good oricket-ballt but it ought to be ^jr^iotig^ — such is 
the Homeric epithet of endearment, his caressing 
description of a good brainer, viz. splinting -jagged. 

This fact of the ekermadic weight attached to the 
good war-stone explains, as Mr. Mure ingeniously 
remarks^ a simile of Homer^s, which ought to have 
been pure nonsense for Pope and Cowper ; viz. that in 
describing a dense mist, such as we foolishly imagine 
peculiar to our own British climate, and meaning to say 
that a man could scarcely descry an object somewhat 
ahead of his own station, he says, roaaoy ng t^in ^tman 
4aov x'im Xaav inoi : so Jar does man see as he hurls a 
tlosie. Now, in the skirmish of ^ bickering,' this would 
argue no great limilaliou of eyesight. * Why, man, 
how far wotUd you see i Would you see round a 
comer?' shot of several hundred yards,' says 
Mr. Mure, ' were no great feat for a country lad well 
skilled in the art of stone-throwing.' But this is not 
Homer's meaning The cloud of dust* (which 
went before an army advancing, and which it is ihui 
Homer compares to a mist on the hills perplexing the 
shepherd) 'was certainly much denser than to admit 
of the view extending to such a distance. In the Ho* 

vo^ zz. 12 
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meric sense, as allusive to the hurling of the pondeious 

cJiermadioUf the figure is correct and expressive.^ And 
here, as everywhere^ we see the Horatian parenthesis 
upon Homer, as one, qui nil molitur inepte^ who never 
speaks vaguely, never wants a reason, and never loses 
sight of a reality, amply sustained. Here, then, is a 
local resource to the British tourist besides the import- 
ed one of the bull-dog. And it is remarkable that, except 
where the dogs are preternaturally audacious, a mere 
hint of the chermadion suffices. Late in our own ex- 
perience, too late for glory, we made the discovery 
that all dogs have a mysterious reverence for a tron* 
dling stone. It calls ofl' attention from the human 
object, and strikes alarm into the cailiiTs mind. He 
thinks the stone alive. Upon this hint we thought it 
possible to improve : stooping down, we ^ made be- 
lieve ' to launch a stone, when, in fact, we had none ; 
and the effect generally followed. So well is this 
understood in Greece that, according to a popular . 
opinion reported by Mr. Mure, the prevailing habit in 
Grecian dogs, as well as bitches, of absenting them- 
selves from church, grows out of the frf quent bowing 
and genuflexions practised in the course of the service. 
The congregation, one and all, simultaneously stoop; 
the dog^s wickedness has made him well acquainted 
with the meaning of that act; it is a symbol but too 
significant to his conscience ; and he iixkcs to his heels 
with the belief that a whole salvo of one hundred and 
one chermadia are fastening on his devoted * hurdles.* 
Here, therefore, is a suggestion at once pracucully 
useful, and which furnishes more than one important 
cddji|4d^lipiiiIo pft^sa^ft mlBjSimr^Mikmtkb winteUiglo 
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"ble. For the sake of one other such passa^, we 
shall, before dismissing the snbject, pause upon a novel 
fact, commuQicated by Mr. Mure, which is equally sea* 
sonable as a new Homeric light, and as a servieeable 
hint m a situation of extremity. 

in the passage already quoted under Pope's version 
from Odyssey, xiv. 39, what is the meaning of that 

singular couplet — 

* Down Sftte the sago ; and cautiuus to withstand, 
Let Ml the oSeusiTe truncheon fjcoxn his hand.' ' 

Mr. Mure'g very singular explanation will remind 
the naturalist of something resembling it in the habits 
of buffaloes. Dampier mentions a case which he wit- 
nessed in some island with a Malay population, where 
a herd of buffaloes continued to describe concentric 
circles, by continually narrowine^ around a party of 
sailors; and at last submitt' d only to the control of 
chMdnm not too far beyond the state of infancy. The 

white breed of wild cattle, once so well known at Lord 
Tankerviiie's in Northumberland, and at one point in 
the south-west of Scotland, had a rimilar instinct for 
regnhit;iig the fury of their own attack ; but it was un- 
derstood that when the final circle Jiad been woven^ 
the spell was perfect ; and that the herd would * do 
business ' most effectually. As respects the Homeric 
ease, 1/ (says Mr. Mure,) ' am-probaUy not the only 
reader who has been puzzled to understand the object 
of this inanceuvre' (the sitting down) * on the part of 
tibe hero. I was first led to appreciate its full value in 
the following manner : — At Af gos one evening, at f&e 
table of General Gordon,' (then commuuding-in-chief 

» 
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thiougbout the Morea, and the best historian pf the 

Greek revoiutioQ, but wlio subsequently resigned, and 
died in the spring of X841, at his seat in Aberdeen* 
shiiy,) 'the c6nversation happened to turn, as it fre* 
quently does where tourists are in company, on this 
very subject of the number and fierceness of the Gre- 
cian dogs ; when one of the company remarked that 
he knew of a very simple expedient for appeasing their 
fury. Happening on a journey to miss his road, and 
being overtaken by darkness, he sought refuge for the 
night at a pastoral settlement by the wayside. As he 
approached, the dogs rushed out. upon him; and the 
consequences might have been serious had he not been 
rescued by an old shepherd, (the Eumeus of the fold,) 
who after pelting off his assailants, gave him a hos^* 
table reception in his hut. The guest made sonic 
remark on the zeal of his dogs, and on the danger to 
which he had been exposed from their attack. The 
old man replied ' that it was his own fault, from not 
taking the customary precaution in such an emer- 
gency ; that he ought to have stopped, and sale d&vm 
until sorn(.' person came to protect him.* Here we 
have the very act of Ulysses; with the necessary 
cufcumstance that he laid aside his arms ; after which 
tlie two parties were under a provisional treaty. And 
. Adam Smithes doubtful assumption that dogs ^ inca- 
pable of exchange, or reciprocal understanding, seems 
still more doubtful. As this expedient was new to the 
traveller, he made some further inquiries ; and was 
assured that, if any person in such a predicament will 
simply seat himself on the ground, laying aside his. 
weapon of defoDce, the dogs will also squot in a circle 
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round him; that, as long as he remains qii let, they 
will follow his excRnple ; but that, as soon as he rises 
and moves forward^ they will renew their assault 
This story^ though told without the least reference 
to the Odyssey, at once brought home to my own 
mind the scene at the fold of Eumeus with the most 
vivid reality. The existence of the custom was con- 
firmed by other persons present, from their own obser* 
▼ation or experience.' Tet, what if the night were 
such as is often found even in Soutiiem Greece during 
winter — a black frost; and that all the belligerents 
were found in the morning symmetrically grouped as 
petrifactions ? However, here again we have the 
Homer qui nil molUur mepte^ who addressed a peo- 
ple of known habits. Tet quare—ns a matter of 
some moment for Homeric disputes — ^were these 
habits of Ionian colonies, or exclusively of Greece 
Proper ? 

But enough of the repulsive features in Greek travel- 
ling. We, for our part, have endeavored to meet them 
with remedies both good and novel. Now let us turn 
to a di tie rent question. What are the positive attrac- 
tions of Greece ? Wl\at motives are there to a tour so 
costly ? What are the Pros, supposing the Cons dis- 
missed? This is a more difficult question than is 
imagined : so difficult that most people set out without 
waiting for the answer: they travel first and leave to 
providentiai contingencies the chance tliat, on a review 
of the tour in its course, some adequate motive may 
suggest itself. Certainly it may be said, that the word 
Greece already in itself contains an adequate motive ; 
' 4nd we do not deny that a young man, full of animal 
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ardor and high classical recollections^ may, without 

blame, givo w.-iy to the mere instincts of WLLiidering. 
It is a iine thing to bundle up your traps at an hour's 
warning, and fixing your eye upon some bright par- 
ticular star, to say ^ — will travel after thee: I will 
have no other mark : I will chase thy rising or thy set* 
ting : ^ that is, on Mr« WordswortVs hint derived from a 
Scottish lake, to move on a general object of stepping 
westwardsyOt string eastwards. But there are few 
men qualified to travel, who stand in this free ' un- 
housed ' condition of license to spend money, to lose 
time, or to court peril. In balancing the pretensions 
of difierent regions to a distinction so costly as an 
efieclnal tour^ money it is, simply the consideration of 
cost, which furnishes the chief or sole ground of ad- 
ministration ; having but £100 disposable in anyone 
summer, a man finds his field of choice circumscribed 
at once : and rare is the household that can allow 
twice that sum annually. He contents himself with 
the Rhine, or possibly, if more adventurous, he may 
explore the passes of the Pyrenees ; he may umhiuud 
the mazes of romantic Auvergne, or make a stretch 
even to the Western Alps of Savoy. 

But, for the Mcditofraneaii, and especially for the 
Levant — tliese he resigns to richer men; to those 
who can command from three to five hundred pounds* 
And next, having submitted to this preliminary limita- 
tion of radius, he is guided in selecting from what 
remains by some indistinct prejudice of ^ts early read- 
ing. Many are they in England who start with a 
blind faith, inherited from Mrs. Kadclifie^s romances, 
and thousands beside, that, in Southern France or in 
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Italy, from the Milanese down to the furthest nook of 

Ae Sicilies, it is physically impossible for the tourist 
to go wrong. And thus it happens^ that a spectacle^ 
somewhat painful to good sense, is annually renewed 
of coniidiag households leaving a real Calabria in 
Montgomeryshire or Devonshire, for dreary, sunburned 
flats in Bavaria, iti ProvGiico, in Languedoc, or in the 
* Legations * of the Papal territory. ^ Vintagers,' at a 
distance, how romantic a sound I Hops — on the other 
hand — how mercenary, nay, how culinary, by the 
feeling connected with their use, or their taxation I 
Arcadian shepherds again, or Sicilian from the * bank 
of delicate Galesus,' can these be other than pociic ? 
The hunter of the Alpine- ibex— can he be other than 
picturesque ? A sandalled monk mysteriously cowled, 
and in the distance^ (but be sure of that!) a band of 
robbers reposing at noon amidst some Salvator-Rosa- 
looking solitudes of Calabria — how often have such 
elements, semi^consciously grouped, and flashing upon 
the indistinct mirrors lighted up by early reading, se- 
duced English good sense into undertakings termi- 
nating in angry disappointment I, We acknowledge 
that the English are the only nation under this roman- 
tic delusion ; but so saying, we pronounce a very mixed 
censure upon our country. In itself it is certainly a 
folly, which other nations (Germany excepted) are not 
above, but below : a folly which presupposes a most 
remarkable distinction for our literature, significant in 
a high moral degree. The plain truth is — that South- 
em Europe has no romance in its household literature; 
has not an organ for comprehending what it is that we 
mean by Radciiiliaa romance. The old ancestral 
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romance of knightly adventure, the Sangrici^ the 
Round TMe, <S&c.» exists for Southern Europe as an 
antiquarian subject ; or if treated ssthetically, simply 

as ^1. sul/icct adapted to the ludicrous. And the second- 
ary romance of our later literature is to the south unin- 
telligible. No Frenchman, Spaniard, or Italian, at all 
comprehends the grand poetic feeling employed and 
nursed by narrative fictions through the last seventy 
years in England, though connected by us with their 
own supposed scenery. 

Generally, in speaking of Southern Europe, it may 
be affirmed that the idea of heightening any of the 
grander passions by association with the shadowy and 
darker forms of natural sceaery, heaths, mountainous 
recesses, ' forests drear,' or the sad desolation of a silent 
sea-shore, of the desert, or of the ocean, is an idea 
not developed amongst them, nor capable of combining 
with their serious feelings. By the evidence of their 
literature, viz. of their poetry, their drama, their noveU| 
it is an interest to which the whole race is deaf and 
blind. A Frenchman or uu ituliun (for the Italian, in 
many features of Gallic insensibility, will be found 
ultra-Gallican) can understand a state in which the 
moving principle is sympathy with the world of con- 
science. Not that his own copntry will furnish him 
with any grand exemplification of such an interest; 
but, merely as a human being, he cannot escape from 
a certain degree of human sympathy with the dread 
tumults going on in that vast theatre — a conscience- 
haunted mind. So far he stands on common ground ; 
but how this mode of shedding terror can borrow any 
alliance from chapels, froui ruins, from nionasiic piles^ 
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(Srom Inquisition dungeons, inscrutaUe to human jus- 
tice, or dread of confessionals, — all this is unfathom- 
ably mysterious to Southern Europe. The Southern 
imagination is passively and abjectly dependent on 
social interests; and these must conform to modern 
^es. Hence, partly, the reason that only the British 
travel. The (Jerman is generally too poor. The 
Frenchman desirgs nothing but what he finds at home : 
having Paris at hand, why should he seek an inferior 
Paris in distant lands? To an Englishman this demur 
could seldom eidst. He may think, and, with intro« 
ductions into the higher modes of aristocratic life, he 
may ^now that London and St. Petersburg are far 
nxMre magnificent capitals than Paris ; but that will not 
repel his travelling instincts. A superior London he 
does not credit or desire ; ,but what he seeks is not a 
superior, it is a different, life ; — not. new degrees of 
old things, but new kinds of experience dre what he 
asks. His scale of cooception is ampler; whereas, 
generally, the Frenchman ia absorbed mto one ideal. 
Why else is it, that, after you have allowed for a few 
Fiencbmen carrie4 of necessity into foreign lands by 
the diplomatic concerns of 90 vast a country, and for 
a f^w artists travelling in quest of gain or improve- 
ment, we hear of no French travellers as a class? 
And why is it that, except as regards Egypt, where 
there happens to lurk a secret political object in rever- 
sion for France, German literature builds its historic 
or antiquarian researches almost exclusively ilpon 
English travellers ? Our travellers may iiappen or not 
to be professional ; but they are never found travelling 
for professional objects. Some have been merchants 
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or bankers, many have been ecclesiastics ; but neither 
oommeicial nor clerical or religious purposes have 
furnished any working motiTe, unless where, as ex^ 
press missionaries, ihey have prepared their readers 
to expect such a bias to their researches. Colonel 
Leake, the most accurate of travellers, is a soldier; 
and in reviewing the field of Marathon, of Piatcea, and 
Others deriving their interest from later wars, he makes 
a casual use of his soldienihtp. Captain Beaufort, 
again, as a sailor, uses his nautical skill where it is 
properly called for. But in the larger proportions of 
their works, even the professional are not professional ; 
whilst such IS our academic discipline, that all alike 
are scholars. And in this quality of merit the author 
before us holds a distinguished rank. He is no artist, 
though manifesting the eye learned in art and in 
landscape. He is not professionaily a soldier; he ia 
so only by that secondar\ tie, which, in our island, 
connects the landed aristocracy with the landed militia; 
yet though not, in a technical- sense, military, he dis* 
piites, with such as are, difficult questions of Greek 
martial history. He is no regular agriculturist, yet he 
conveys a good general impresswn of the Greek ooo- 
dition with relation to landed wealth or landed skill, 
as modified at this mon^nt by the unfortunate re* 
straints on a soil handed over, in its best parts, by a 
Turkish aristocracy that had engrossed them, to a Ba- 
varian that cannot use them. In short, Mr. Mure is 
simply a territorial gentleman; elevated enough to 
have stood a contest for the representaliuri of a great 
Scottish county ; of geneml information ; and, in par- 
tacular, he is an excellent Greek scholar; which latter 
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fact we gather, not from anything we liave hcarc]^ but 
fronn these three indicaUons meeting together; — 
1. That his verbal use of Greeks in trying the true 
meaning of names, (such as Mycene, the island of As- 
teris, &o.,) is original as well as accurate. 2, That 
his display of reading (not yolunteered or selected, but 
determined by accidents of local suggeslion) is ample. 
8. That the frugality of bis Greek citations is as re* 
inarkable as their pertinence. He is never tempted 
into trite references ; nor ever allows his page to be 
encumbered by more of such learning than is severely 

needed. 

With regard to the general motives for travelling, 
his for Greece had naturally some relation to his pre- 
vious reading ; but perhaps an occasional cause, uiuking 
his true motives operative, may have been his casual 
proximity to Greece at starting — for he was then 
residiijg in Italy. Others, however, amongst those 
qualified to succeed him, wanting this advantage, will 
» desire some positive objects of a high value, in a tour 
both difficult as regards hardships, costly, and too 
tediousy even with the aids of steam, for those whose 
starting point is England. Tliesc objects, real or imag- 
inary, in a Greek tour^ co-extensive with the new 
limits of Greek jurisdiction, let us now review : — 

L The Greek People, — It is with a view to the 
Gfeeks personally, the men, women, and children, who 
in one sense at least, viz., as occupants of the Greek 
soil, represent the ancient classical Greeks, that the 
traveller will undertake this labor. Representatives in 
one sense ! Why, how now ? are they not such in 
all senses ? Do they not truce their descent from the 
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cLassical Greeks ? * We are sorry to say not ; or ia 
80 doubtful a way, that the interest derived from that 
source is loo languid to sur^iLiin itself against the op- 
posing considerations. Some authors have peremp- 
torily denied that one drop of genuine Grecian blood, 
transmitted from the countrymen of Pericles, now 
flows in the veins of any Greek subject* Falmereyer, 
the German, is at the head (we believe) of those who 
take that view. And many who think Falmereyer in 
excess, make these unpleasant concessions; viz., 1st, 
that in Athens and throughout Attica, where, by special 
'preference, one would wish to see the Grecian cast of 
face predominating, there, to a single family almost, 
you may affirm all to be Albanian. Well ; but what 
is Albanian? For the Albanian race, as having its 
headquarters in regions once undoubtedly occupied by 
a Greek race. Epirus, for instance, Acarnania, &c., 
may still be Grecian by descent : but unfortunately it 
is not 90. The Albanians are no more Grecian, and ' 
notoriously no more represent the old legitimate Greeks^ 
who thumped the Persians and whom the Bomans 
thumped, than the modem English represent the 
Britons, or the modern Lowland Scotch represent the 
Scoti, of the centuries immediately following the Chris* 
tian era. Both English and Lowkuid Scotcb, for the 
first five centuries after the Christian era, were ranging 
the forests of north Grermany or of southern Sweden* 
The men who fought with Cjesar, if now represemed 
at all, are so in Wales^ in Cornwalli or other western 
recesses of the island. And the Albanians are held to 
be a Sclavonic race — such at least is the accredited 
theory; so. that modem Greece is connected with 
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Biissia not merely by the bond of a comnKm churchy 
tmt also by blood, since the Bnssian people is the 

supreme branch of the Sclavooic race. This is the ! 
first concession made which limits any remnant of the 
true Greek Mood to parts of the ancient Hellas not 
foremost in general interest, nor most likely to be visited. 

A second is» that if any claim to a true Qrecian 
desemt does exist extensively, it must be looked for 
amoQg9t Mahometan clans, descended from renegades 
of former days, now confounded with our Mussulmans 
ejected from Greece, and living in Thrace, or other 
regions under the Sultanas sceptre. But even here the 
purity of the descent is in the last degree uncertain. 

This case is remarkable. From the stationary char- 
acter of all things in the £ast, there was a probability 
beforehand! that several natbns — as in particular^ 
four that we will mention : the Greeks, the Egyptians, 
the Persians^ the Afighans — should have presented the 
same purity of descent, untainted by alien blood, which 
we find in the children of Ishmacl, and the children of 
bis haii-brotlier the patriarch Isaac. Yet, in that casOj 
where would have been the -miraculous unity of race 
predicted for these two nations exclusively by the 
Scriptures? .The fact is, the four nations mentioned 
bave been so profoundly dhanged by deluges of foreign 
conquest or foreign intrusion, that at this day, perhaps, 
no solitary individual could be found whose ancestral 
line had not been confounded with other bloods* The 
Arabs only, and the Jews, are under no suspicion of 
this hybrid mixture* Vast deserts, which insulate oao 
ride fk the Arabian peninsula ; the sea, which insulates 
the other sides, have. With other causes, preisurved ilio 
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Arab blood from all general attaint of its purity. 
Ceremonies, institutions, awful scruples of conscience, 
and through many centuries, misery and legal perse- 
cution, have maintained a still more impassable gulf 
between the Jews and other races. Spain is the only 
Christian land where the native blood was at any time 
intermingled with the Jewish; and hence one cause 
for the early vigilance of the Inquisition in that country 
more than elsewhere ; hence also the horror of a 
Jewish taint in the Spanish hidalgo ; Judaism masquing 
Itself in Christianity, was so keenly suspected, or so 
haughtily disclaimed, simply because so largely it 
. existed. It was, however, under a very peculiar state 
of society, that, even during an interval, and in a 
corner, Jews could have intermarried with Christians. 
Generally, the intensity of reciprocated hatred, long 
oppression upon the one side, deep degradation upon 
the other, perpetuated the alienation, had the repulsion 
of creeds even relaxed. And hence, at this day, the 
intense purity of the Jewish blood, tliough probably 
more than six millions of mdividuals. 

But with respect to the Grecians, as no barrier has 
ever existed between them and any other race than 
the Turks, and these only in the shape of religious 
scruples, which on one side had the highest political 
temptati n to give way, there was no pledge stronger 
than individual character, there could be no national 
or corporate pledge, for the mauitenance of this insu- 
lation. As therefore, in many recorded cases, the 
strongest barrier (viz., that against Mahometan allU 
ances) is known to have given way, as in other cases 
ionP9ie^blp» ^but forgotten, it must be presumed to 
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bsve given way ; tbis infefence followSi Th., that if 

aoywberc the Grecian blood retnaioa in purity, the 
fact will be entirely without evidence ; and for uBi the 
result will be the same as if the fact had no existence. 
Simply as a matter of curiosity, if our owa opinion 
were asked aa to the probability^ that in any aituatitrnf 

a true-bloodcd population yet survives at this day, we 
should anAwer that, if cinyu liLre, it will be found in the 
most sterile of the Greek islands. Yet, even there the 
bare probability of such a result wifl have been open 
to many disturbances; and especially if the island 
happen to be much in the way of navigatofs, or the 
harbors happen to be convenient, or if it happen to 
furnish a good stage in a succession of stages, (ac<» 
cording to the ancient usages of Mediterranean seaman« 
ship), or if it possessed towns containing accumulations 
of provisions or other stores, or offered good waterings 
places ; under any of these endowments, an island 
might be tempting to pirates, or to roving adventurers, 
or to remote overpeopled parts of Italy, Africa, Asia 
Miiior, (fee; in short, to any vicious cily where but 
one man amongst the poorer classes knew the local 
invitations to miurderous aggressions. Under so many 
contingencies operative through so many centuries, 
and revolutions so vast upon nations so multiplied, we 
believe that even a poor unproductive soil is no abso* 
lute pledge for non-molestation to the most obscure of 
recesses* 

For instance, the poorest dfatrict of the large island 
Crete, might (if any could) be presumed to have a 
true Greek population. There is little to be found in 

tiutu.iliaii:ig.L .La;yundj.thou n»ans>.of <,bMe^SttWsieiic^fi 
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and (considering the prodigious advantages of the 
ground for defensiye war) little to be looked for by an 

iavader but hard knocks, * more kicks than halfpence,' 
so long as tliere was any indigenous populatioa to 
stand up and kick. But often it must have happened 
in a course of centuries, that plague, small-pox, chol- 
era, the sweatuig-sicknessi or other scourges of um« 
versal Europe and Asia, would absolutely depopulate 
a region no larger than an island ; as in fact, within 
our brief knowledge of the New Hollanders, has hap* 
pened through small-pox alone, to entire tribes of 
those savages, and, uyon a scale still more awful, to 
the American Indians. In such cases; mere strangeia 
would oftentimes enter upon the \imds as a derelict. 
The Sfakians, in tliat recess of Crete which we have 
noticed, are not supposed by scholars to be a true 
Grecian race; nor do we account them such. And 
one reason of our own^ superadded to the common, 
reasons against allowing a Greek origin, is this:— • 
The Sfakians are a large-limbed, fine-looking race, 
more resembling the Wallachians whom we have al* 
ready noticed, than the other races of Crete, or the 
other Greek islanders, and like tlie Wallachians, are 
often of colossal stature. But the class»al Greeks, we 
are pretty certain, were a race of little men. Wo 
have more arguments than one for this belief. But 
one will be sufficient Th|B Atheniah painter who re« 
corded the battle of Marathon in fresco upon the walls 
of a portico, was fined for representing the Persians 
as conspicuously taller than the Greeks^ But why ? — 
why should any artist have ascribed such an advan- 
tage to the enemy, unless because it was a fact? 
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What plausible motive, other than the notoriety of the 
fact, can be imagined in the painter ? In reality, this 
artist proceeded as a general rule aiuoogst the Greeks, 
and a rule strictly, if not almost superstitiously observ* 
ed, and of ancient establishment, wliicli was, that all 
conquerors in any contest, or at any games, Olympic, 
or whatsoever they might be, were memorialized by 
statues exactly representing the living man in the year 
of victory, taken even with their personal defects. 
The dimensions were preserved with such painful 
fidelity, as though the object had been to collect and 
preserve for posterity, a series from every generation, 
of those men who might be presumed by their trophies 
to have been the models by natural prefiguration for 
that particular gymnastic accomplishment in which 
they had severally excelled. [See the Acad, des In- 
scriplioMf about the year 1725.] At the time of 
Marathon, fought against the Lieutenant of Darius, the 
Olympic games had existed for two hundred years, 
miitus thirteen; and at the closing battle of Plataea, 
fought against the Lieutenant of Xerxes, for two hun- 
dred, minus only two. During all this period, it is known 
for certain, perhaps even from far older times, that 
this rule of exact portraiture, a rigid demand for 
duplicates or fac-sitpilcs of the individual men, had 
prevailed in Greece. The enormous amount of Per* 
sian corpses buried by the Greeks, (or perhaps by 
Persian prisoners,) in the Polyandrium on the field of 
battle, would be measured and observed by the artists 
against the public application for their services. And 
the armor of those select men-at*arros, or onXtrm, who 
had regular suits of armor, would remain for many 
VOL. It. 13 * 
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centuries suspended as consecrated ara6nf»<^» in tlie 

Grecian temples; so that Greek artists would never 
want, sure records of the Persian dimensions. Were it 
. not for this rule, applied sternly to all real conflicts, it 
might have been open to imagine that the artist had ex- 
aggerated the persons of the enemy by way of exalting 
to posterity the terrors which their ancestors had faced ; 
a more logical vanity than that inverse artifice imput- 
ed to Alexander, of burying in the Punjaub gigantic 
mangers and hyperbolical suits of armor, under the 
conceit of impressing remote ages with a romantic 
idea of the bodily proportions in the men and horses 
composing tiie elite of the Macedonian army. This 
was the true secret for disenchanting the martial pre- 
tensions of his army. Were you indeed such colossal 
men ? In that case, the less is your merit ; of wliich 
most part belongs manifestly to a physical advantage : 
and in the ages of no gunpowder the advantage was 
less equivocal than it is at present. In the other direc- 
tion » the logic of the Greek artist who painted Mara- 
thon is more cogent. The Persians were numerically 
superior^ tl^ough doubtless this superiority has been 
greatly exaggerated, not wilfully so much as from nat- 
ural mistakes incident to the Oriental composition of 
armies ; and still more on the Grecian side, from ex- 
treme inaccuracy in the original reports, which was so 
great that even Herodotus, who stood removed from 
Platsea at the time of commencing his labors, by pretty 
much the same interval as we in 1842 from Waterloo, 
is rightly observed by Colonel Leake {Travels , in 
Greece) to have stated to him the Greek numbers on 
ihc great day of Platuia, rather from the basis of fixed 
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lateable contiDgents which each state was bound to 
furnish, than of any positive return that he could 
allege. However^ on the whole, it seems undeniable 
that even at Platsea, much more at Marathon, the Per- 
sians had the advantage in numbers. If, besides this 
numerical advantage, they had another in qualities of 
bodily structure, the inference was the <Treater to the 
Grecian merit. So far from slighting a i'crsian ad- 
vantage which really existed, a Greek painter might 
rather be suspected of inventing one which did not. 
We apprehend, however, that he invented nothing* 
For, besides that subsequent intercourse with Penbns 
would have defeated the effect of his representation 
had it reposed on a fiction, it is known that the Greeks 
did not rightly appreciate tallness. * Procerity,* to 
use Dr. Johnson^s stately word in speak inqr of the 
stately Prussian regiment, was underrated in Greece ; 
perhaps for this reason, that in some j)rincip.il ^ym» 
nastic contests, running, leaping, horsemanshipi and 
charioteering, it really mu a disadvantage. And 
hence pu^sibiy arose a fact which has been often no- 
ticed with surprise ; viz. that the legendary Hercules 
was never delineated by the Greek artists as more 
than an athletic man of the ordinary standard with 
respect to height and bulk. The Greek imagination 
was extravagantly mastered by physical excellence; 
this is proved by the almost inconceivable value at- 
tached to gymnastk: merit. Nowhere, except in 
(jfcece, could a lyrical enthusiasm have been made 
available in such a service* But amongst pbynica^ 
qualities they did not adequately value that of lofly 
Biu^ure. At all events, tlie rule of portraiture — the ^ 
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whole portait and nothing but the povtmit— which 

we have mentioned as absolute for Oreeoe, coeioed 
the pamter into the advaatagoous distinction for the 
Peraiatts which we hare mentioned* And this Tule» 
as servile to the fact^ is decisive for the Greek propor- 
tions of body in comparison with the Pemian« 

But were not some tribei amongst the Oieeka 
celebrated for their stature? Yes ; the Dauluuis, for 
instance, both men and women : and in some modern 
tourist we lemember a distinction of the same kind 
claimed for the present occupants of DauUs. But the 
ancient claim had reference only to the Grecian scale* 
Tall, were they ? Yes, but tall for Grecians. Thsi 
Romans were possibly a siiade taller than the Greeks^ 
but they also were a little race of men* This is cer* 
tain. And, if a man were incautious enough to plead 
in answer the standard of tlie modern Italians, who 
BJte often both tall and athletic, he must be reminded 

thui to Traiiiuntancd, in fact, such as Goths, Heruli, 
Scyrra, Lombardsi and otlier tribes of the lUime, 
Lech, or Danube, Italy k indebted for the impromd 
breed of her carcasses.'* Man, instead of degenerat- 
ing according to the scandalous folly of booto^ very 
dowly improves everywhere ; and the caroaasea €$ 
the existing generation, weighed off, million fur mil- 
lion, a^inst the carcasses of any pre-Christian gen* 
oration, we feel confident would be found to hava 
the advantage by many thousands of stones [the 
butchem^ stone is eight poimds] upon each milUoBL 
And unirersally the best prima fade title to a pom 
Greek descent will be an elegantly formed, but some- 
what under-sized, person, with a lively, animateMi^ 
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last may be 



said, that, if never in the highest sense rising to the 
noble, oa the other hand, it never sinks to the brutal* 
At Liverpool we used to see in one day manj hun* 
dreds of Greek sailors from all parts of the Levant » 
tbeae were amongst the most probable descendants 
from the children of Ion or of QSoIus, and the charac* 
terof their person was what we describe — short bat 
ajrmnetrieal figures and fac^s, upon the whole^ deli- 
cately chiselled^ These men generally came from the 
Greek islands. 

Meantime^ what is Mr. Mure's opinion upon this 
much-vexed question? Into the general problem he 
declines to enter ; not, we may be sure, from want 
of ability to treat it with novelty and truth. But we 
collect that lie sees no reason for disputing the general 
impression, that an Albanian or hybrid population is 
mainly in possession of the soil, and that perhaps he 
would say, lis est de pauper e regru>; for, if there is 
no beauty concerned in the decision, nor any of the 
quality of physical superiority, the less seems the 
value of the dispute. To appropriate a set of plain 
fkces, to identify the descent of ordinary bodies, seems 
labur lost. And in the mce now nominally claiming 
to be Grecian, Mr. Mure evidently hnds only plain 
faces, and ordinary bodies. Those, whom at any time 
he commends for beauty or other advantages of per« 
aon, are tribes confessedly alien; and, on the other 
hand, with respect to those claiming to be Greek, he 
pronounces a pointed condemnation by disparaging 
their women. It is notoriouriy a duty of the female 
sex to be bcauululy if tlicy cau, with a view to the 
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recreation, of us males — whom Lily^s Grammar af- 
firms to be *of the worthier gender.'' Sittuig at break- 
fast, (which consisted ^ of red hemiigs and Gruyere 
cheese,^) upon the shore of Megara^ Mr. Mure beheld 
the Megarensian lasses mustering in force for a gen- 
eral ablution of the Megarensian linen. The nymphs 
had not turned out upon the usual principles of fern* 
inine gatherings — 

* Speotatam ^eDiunti Teaiunt spectentar at ipsso ; * 

and yet, between them, the two parties reciprocated 

the functions. Each to the other was a true spectacle. 
A long Scotchman, 

• Qui sicca solus secum spatlatur arena,' 

and hdlding in his dexter mauley a red herring, whilst 

a white table-cloth (the centre of his motions) would 
proclaim some mysterious rite, must to the young ladies 
have seemed a merman suddenly come up from the sea, 
without sound of conch ; whilst to him the large depu« 
tation from female Megara furnished an extra theatre 
for the inspection of Greek beauty. 'There was no 
river mouth visible, tiic operation being performed in 
the briny sea itself ; ' and, so far from this being unu- 
sual, Mr. Mure notices it as a ([uestion of ciiiUtrrass- 
ment to the men of P^utarch^s age, why the Phceacian 
princess in the Odyssey did not wash in the sea, but 
mysteriously preferred the river, (Sijmjws, 1. qu. 9 ;) 
but as to beauty, says Mr. Mure, ' 1 looked in vain for 
a figure, which either as to face or form could claim 
even a remote resemblance to Nausicaa. The modern 
Greek woman indeed appeared to me, upon the whole, 
about the most ill-favored I have met with in oiiy 
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country.' Aiid it attests the self-consistency of Mr. 
-Mure, that ia Aracova, the only place where he Dotices 
the women as* having any pretensions to beauty, ho 
and others agree that their countenances are not true 
to the national type; they are generally reputed to 
oficr something much nearer to the bloom and the 
embonpoint of female rustics in Germany ; and accord- 
ingly, it is by the Bavarian officers of King Otho^s 
army that these fair Aracovites have been chiefly 
raised into celebrity. We cannot immediately find 
the passage m. Mr. Mure^s book relating to Aracova; 
but we remember that, although admitting the men to 
be a tolerably handsome race» he was disappointed in 
the females. Tall they' are, and stout, but not, he 
thinks, beautiful. 

Yet, in dismissing this subject of personal appear- 
ance, as the most plausible test now surviving fur the 
claim of a pure Greek descent, we must not forget to 
explaia — that it is far from our design to countenance 
the hypothesis of any abrupt supercession, at any 
period or by any means, to the old Grecian blood. 
The very phrase of * national type,' which we used in 
the last paragraph, and the diilusion of a language 
essentially Greek, argue at once a slow and grada- 
tional transition of the population into its present pliysi- 
cal condition. Mr. Mure somewhere describes, .as 
amongst the characteristics of the present race,8warth- 
iness and leanness. These we suspect to have been 
also characteristics of the old original ion d^apameibo' 
menoi Greeks. If so, the fact would seem to argue, 
that the changes, after all, had not been on a scale. 
Bufficient to obliterate the primitive type of Hellenic 
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nature; whilst the existence of any darned type 
niarks a tendency to national unity, and shows that 

some one element has so much predominated as to 
fiise the rest' into a homogeneous whole* Indeed, it is 
pretty certain that a powerfltl cross in any hoRwn 

breed, whatever etibcts it may have in other respects, 
leaTes the intellect improred — if not in die yery 

hijzhest qualities, yet in mobility, activity, and perti- 
nacity of attention* The Greek nation has also shown 
itself morally impioyed ; their rsTolutionary war erok* 

ed and irietl, as in a furnace, tlie very finest qualities 
of courage, both adventurous and enduring; and we 
heartily agree in the sentiment deliyeied so ably by 
Mr. Mure, that the struggles of these poor shepherds 
and herdsmen, driven into caves and thickets, and 
having no great rallying principle but the banner of 
the Cross agamst the Crescent, were as much more 
truly sublime in sufbring and in daring, than the clas- 
sical struggles against the Persians, as they are and 
will be more obscure in the page of general history. 
We do not at all question great stamina and noUe 
elements in the modem Greek character — genera- 
tions of independence will carry this character to 
excellence ; but still we affirm, that he who looks ftr 
direct descendants from the race of Miltiades, Pericles, 
or Kpaminondas, is likely to be disappointed ; and 
most disappomted in that Athens, which ibr all of ns 
alike (as appealing to our imaginative feelings) still 
continues to be what it was for Cicero ~ true and very 
Greece; in which, therefore, of all cities locally recall" 
ing the classical times, we cua least broQk a disap* 
pointment 
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If not the people of Greece, is it then the katu&ai. 
seEKMY cf Ofeece which can justify the louriBt in this 
preference? Upon this subject it is diflicult to dispute. 
What a man is likely to relish in scenery <— what s^le 
or mode of the natural ptctoresque; and secondly^ 
what weight or value he will allpw to his own prefer- 
ences-^ are questions exceedingly variable* And the 
latter of these questions is the more important; for 
the ohjection is far less likely to arise against this 
mode of scenery or that, since every eharacteruHe 

mode is relished as a change, than universally rigdlnst 
all modes alike as adequate indemniiications tor the 
toils of travelling. Female travellers are apt to talk 
of * scenery' as all in all, but inun require a social 
interest superadded* Mere scenery palls upon the 
mmd, where it is the sole and ever-present attraction 
relied on. It should come unbidden^ and umiiought 
of, like the warbling of birds, to sustain itself in power* 
And at feeding^time we observe that men of all nations 
and languages, Tros Tgrittsve^ grow savage, if, by a 
fine scene, you endeavor to make amends for a bad 
beef-steak. The scenery of the Himalaya will not 
^ draw houses ' till it finds itself on a line of good 
hotels* 

This difference, noted above, between the knowl- 
edge and the power of a scenery hunter may be often 
seen illustrated in the fields of art* How common is 

the old sapless connoisseur in pictures, who retains his 
learned eye and his distinguished skill, but whose 
sensibilities are as dry as summer dust to the interests 
of the art. On the other hand, daily you see young 
people whose hearts and souls are in the forests and 
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the iiilis, but for whom tho eye is perfectly uututorei 
If, DOW, to the difierences in this respect you ^dd the. 
extensive difierences which prevail as to the kinds of 
scenery, it is easy to understand iiow rich in the ma- 
terials for schism must be every party that starts up 
on the excitement of mere scenery. Some laud the 
Caucasus; some the northern and eastern valleys of 
Spain ; some the Alpine scenery ; some the Pyreneao. 
All these are ditlcreiit; and froin all alike ditlers again 
what Mr. Mure classes as the classical character of 
scenery. For this, he thinks a regular education of 
the eye requisite. iSuch an education he himself had 
obtained from a residence in Italy. And, subject to 
that condition, he supposes the scenery on the Eurotas 
(to the eastern side of the Peloponnesus) the most 
delightful in Europe. We know not. It may be so. 
Tor ourselves, the obscure sense of being or moving 
under a vast superincumbeucy of some great natural 
power, as of a mighty forest, or a trackless succession 
of mounlainoua labyrinths, has a charm of secret force 
far better than any distinct scenes to which we are 
introduced. Such things ought not to be. But still 
so it is — that tours in search of the picturesque are 
peculiarly apt to break up in quarrels. Perhaps on 
the same principle which has caused a fact generally 
noticed, viz. that conchologists, butterfly-fanciers, (SuC., 
are unusually prone to commit felonies, because too 
little of a human interest circulates through their arid 
pursuits. The morbid irritation accui^ulates until the 
amateur rushes out with a knife, lets blood in some 
quarter, and so restores his own connection with the 
vitalities^ of human nature. In any case, we advise 
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the Gieek tourist to have at least two strings to bis 

bow besides scenery. 

in. — Is it, then, the monuments of tbe antique, 
the memorials of Pericles and Phidias, which a man 
should seek in Greece ? If so, no great use in go- 
ing beyond Athens. Because, though more solemn 
images survive in other places, associated with powers 
more mysterious and ages more remote, as the gate 
of Lions at Mycens, or the relics yet standing (and 
perhaps to stand for ever) of Cyclopian cities, forms of 
art that for thousands of years have been dying away 
through dimness of outlines and vegetable overgrowth 
into forms of nature — vet in Athens onlv is there a 
great open museum of such monuments. The Athe* 
nian buildings, though none of them Homeric in point 
of origin, are old enough for us. Twu-uu<j-a-half 
miUennia satisfy our grovelling aspirations. And Mr. 
Mure himself, whilst insbting on their too youthful 
character, admits that they are 'superior in number, 
variety, and elegance to those which the united cities 
of Greece can now show.' Tet even these pure monu- 
ments have been conibmed with modern aftergrowths, 
as in the case of the Propylyoea, of which multitudes 
doubt [Mr. Mure in particular] whether they can now 
be detached from the connection with ellect. For 
more reasons than one, it will, perhaps, be advisable 
to leave them in their j)resent condition, and tliat is 
as hybrid as the population. But, with respect to 
Athenian buildings, it strikes our feelings — that finish 
and ham lull V are essential conditions to their elfect. 
Buins are becoming to Gothic buildings — decay is 
there seen in a graceful form ; but to an Attic buildmg 
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decay is more expTesstve of disease— it is scrofula; 

it is pliagedoenic ulcer. And unless the Bavarian 
goyemment can do more than is now held out or 
hoped, towards the restoraticm anfl disengagement of 
the public buildings sui:mounting the city, we doubt 
whether there will not be as much of pain as of an 
artistes pleasure in a visit to the Athenian- capital, 
tbougl) now raised to the rank of metropolis for uni- 
versal Greece. 

IV. — There arc, however, mixed monuments, not 
artificial in their origin, but which gradually came to 
act upon the feelings as such from their use, and 
habitual connection with human purposes. Such for 
instance is the Acro<Corinthus, of which Mr. Mure 
says — that it *is by far the most striking object that 
I have ever seen, either abroad or at home. Neither 
the Acropolis of Athens, nor^e Larissa of Argoe, nor ^ 
even Gibraltar, can enter into the remotest competition 
with this gigantic citadel.^ Indeed, when a man -is 
aware of the impression produced by a perpendicalftr 
rock over six hundred feet hl^h, ho may jinige of the 
stupendous etiect from a citadel rising almost insulated 
in the centre of a plain, sloping to the sea, and ascend- 
ing to tlie height of nineteen hundred feet. 

Objects of this class, together with the mournful 
Pelasgic remains, the ruins or ruined plans whieh 
point back to Egypt, and to PluBnicla, these may serve 
as a further bribe to the tourist in Greece. If a col* 
lection of all the objects* in every class, according to 
the best order of succession for the traveller, were 
ananged skilfully, we believe that a maritime circuit 
of Greece, with a few landings and short excursions, 
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would bring the whole of what is fiitt^mte wttbin a 

brief period of weeks and an easy ctlort. As to the 
people, they will become more or leat entitled, to a 
Mpaittte interest, aoeording to the improvement and 
improved popularity of their government. And upon 
that will depend much of the comfort, much even ot 
the safety, to be looked for by tourists. The prospects 
at present are not brilliant. A government and a 
court, drawn from a needy aristocracy like the Bava- 
naSf are not suited to a needy people, stniggliu*^ with 
the difficulties of a new colony. However, we will 
bope for the best And for the tourist in Greece ae U 
4s, perhaps Mr. Mure's woA is the best fitted for 
popularity. He touches all things suHici inly, but 
6«ha«sts none. And we add, very sincerely, this an- 
tithesis, as due to him, that of what may be called 
* personal guidesi or those who ma^tain a current of 
personal interest in their adyentures, or in the select* 
ing fipom their private experience, he is the most 
learned ; whilst of learned guides he is, in the sense 
explained, the most amusingly perionaL 
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NoTKl. TugelOa. 

Cbief-Jtt0tice squinted probftblj ftt the Veraaillei aiEiiri where 
parties vere incinereted; fst irhloh,i]i Y<irkBhiTe» there is a loeaf 
mutdi'-'CrozMlMf Applied to those who lie down upon a treaohnv 

0U8 lime-pit, whose crust gives way to their weight. But if he 
meant 5»ocuiUy in the sense of puMi^; lumisi, Chief-Justice was 
8tiU more iu error, as he will soon Icaru. For the British KaU« 
wajs now yield a regular income of three millions per annum — 
• one tenth of the interest of the national debt) offer as steadj fta 
InTestment as the 3 per oent eonsols; and will soon be quoted In 
other seenrities. 

Nora 2. Page 179. 

As respects the elegance of this translation , there is good rea- 
son to warn the reader^that mnehof the Odyssey was let off by 
oontraot, like any poor-honse proposal ff»r ' elods * and * stick* 
ings' of beef, to low nndertakers, snob as Broome and Fenton. 

Oonsidcring the ample fortune which Pope drew from tlie whole 
Work, we li;ive often been struck by tln' inexplicable indulgonco 
with which this scandalous partiliou is treated by Pope's biogra- 
phers. It is simply the lowest act of selMegradation ever oon- 
^Mcled with literature. 

Non 3. Page 190. 

Some will urge the intolerance of the Greeks for Cliristlans of 
the Latin Church. But that <lid not hln ler alliances, and 
ambitious attempts at suoh aliianoes, with their Venetian mas- 
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tan In fhe moat distbgnklieiil of thv Greek lunues. WiineBS the 
Inlbnial atrOdties by whieh the Yenedan govenunent ayeoged at 
times what thay viewed unpardouablc presamption. See their 
own records. 

JS^oiJtS 4. Page lUG. 

It may be mnuked, m » geaenl pmailiag tendeney unengpt 
Ibe great Italian maetere of painting, tbat tbere is tbe eama 

conspicuous leaning to regard the gigantic as a vulgar straining 
aftLT eflfect. Witness St. Paul before Agrippa, and St. Paul at 
Aiiieas; Alexander the Great, or the Archangel Michael No- 
where throughout tbe whole world i» the opposite defect carried to 
s ttore intolerable eioeas than amongst tbe low (but wo regret to 
a^«- and In all bnt tbe Tery bigbeet) of London artists. Msny 
ibings, wbieb the wretcbed Yon Raumer si^ of Engllsb arl, 
were abominable and malicious falsehooods ; circulated not for 
London, but for Berlin, and Dresden, where English engravers 
and landsc'ipe-painters are too justly prized by the wealthy pur- 
chasers nor to be liated by the needy sellers. Indeed to bear 
Yon Bannier's aooonnt of our mter-color exbibitions» yon woold 
BopiKiee that snob men as Tuner, Bewlnt^ Fhmt» and maiqr 
otbers-, bad no merit wbaterer, and no name exoept in London* 
Raumer is not an honest man. But had he fixed his charges oa 
the buok-ilecorators amongst us, what an imliiniled field for ridi- 
cule the most re^isonable ! In most sentiuiental poems, the 
musing young gentlemen and ladies usually run to seven and 
eight liDet b%b. And in a late pi^aUur novel oooneoted iritb tbn 
Tower of London, by Mr. AinMmtb» [wbiob realty pnsbee Ha 
ftlrifieatiims of blstoiy to an nnpardonable lengtb, as e. g. in tbe 
case of the gentle victim lady Jane Grey,] the Spanish ambasssF- 
dor seems to us at least fuarteen feet high; and his legs meaut. 
for some ambassador who happened to be twenty-se? en ieet bigb. 
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« 

Lord CAHtiSLB^s recent lecture upon Pope, addressed 

to an audience of artisans, drew the public attention 
first of all upon himself — that was inevitable. No 
man can depart conspicuously from the usages or the 
apparent sympathies of bis own class, under whatsoever 
motive, but that of necessity he will awaken for the tm- 
mediate and the first result of his act an emotion of 
curiosity. But all curiosity is allied to the comic, and 
is not an ennobling emotion, either for him who feels it 
or fur him who is its object. A second, however, and • 
more thoughtful consideration of such an act may re* 
deem it from this vulgarizing taint of oddity. Seflec- 
Uou may satisfy us, as in the present case it did satisfy 
those persons who were best acquainted with Lord 
Carlisle's public character, thdt this eccentric step had 
been adopted, not in ostentation, with any view to its 
eccentricity, but in spite of its eccentricity and from 
impulses of large prospective benignity that would not 
suffer itself to be defeated by the chances of immediate 
misconstruction. 

Wlicther advautageous, ilicrcfore, to Lord Carlisle, 
or disadvantageous (and in that casei I believe, most 
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unjust), the first impressions derived from this remark- 
able Ifclure pointed themselves ( xclusivt ly to the per- 
son of the lecturer — to his general qualifications for 
such a task, and to his possible motives, for undertaking 
it. Nobody inquired what it was that the noble lord 
had been discussing^ so great was every man^s astoa- 
ishment that before such an audience any noble lord . 
should have cou descended to discuss anything ut ull. 
But gradually all wonder subsides — jure, in niae 
days ; and, after this collapse of the primary interest, 
there weis leisure for a secondary interest lo gather 
about the subject of the patrician lecture. Had it any 
cryptica! meaning ? Cuniing from a man so closely 
couuected with the government, could it be open to any 
hieroglyphic or ulterior interpretations, intelligible to 
Whigs, and significant' to nrnnijslerial partii>uiis? Fi- 
nally, this secondary interest has usurped upon what 
origitially had been a purely personal interest. Pope ! 
What novelty was liiere, still open to even literary 
gleaners, about Am, a man that had been in his grave 
for one hundred and six years ? What could there 
remain to say on such a theme ? And what was it, in 
fact, that Lord Carlisle had said to his Yorkshire 

audience? 

There was, therefore, a double aspect in the public 
interest one looking to the rank of the lecturer, one 
to the singularity of his theme. There was the curi- 
osity that connected itself with the assumption of a 
troublesome duty in the service of the lowest ranks by 
a volunteer from the highest ; .and, secondly, there was 
another curiosity connecting itself with the choice of a 
ubject thai bad no special leference to this particular 
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^nemtion, and seemed to have no epeetal adaptattoa 

to the intellectual capacities of a workiog audience* 

This double aspeet of the puUte surprise suggests a 
double question. The volunteer assumption by a no« 
blernan of this particular oiiice in this particular service 
ffiay, in the eyes of some people, bear a philosophic 
value, as though it indicated some changes going on 
beneath the surface of society in the relations of our 
English aristoeracy to ou^ English hibormg body. On 
the other hand, it will be regarded by multitudes as the 
casual caprice of an individual— a caprice of vanity by 
those who do not know Lord Carlisle's personal quali- 
ties, a caprice of patriotic benevolence by those who 
do. According to the construction of the case as thus 
indicated, oscillating between a question of profound 
revolution moving subterraneously amongst us, and a 
purely personal question, such a discussion ^ would 
ascend to the philosophic level, or sink to the level of 
gossip. The oUicr direction of the public surprise 
points to a question that will interest a far greater body 
of thinkers. Whatever judgment may be furmcd on 
the general fact that a nobleman of ancient descent has 
lliooght fit to come forward as a lecturer to the hum- 
blest of his couDirymen upon suhjects detached from 
pdttica, there will yet remain a call for a second judg« 
ment upon the fitness of the particular subject selected 
for a lecture under such remarkable circumstances. 
The two questions are entirely disconnected. It is on 
the latter, vis., the character and pretensions of Pope, 
as selected by Lord Carlisle for such an inaugural ex- 
periment, that I myself feel much interest* Univer- 
sally it must have been felt as an c4>}ection, that such a 
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selection had no special adaptation to (he age or to the 
audience. I say this with no wish to undervalue the 
lecture, which I understand to have been ably com- 
posed, nor the services of the lecturer, whose motives 
and public character, in common with mosit of his 
countrymen^ I admire. I speak of it at all only as a 
public opportunity suddenly laid open for drawing at- 
tention to the true pretensions of Pope, as the most 
brilliant writer of his own class in European literature ; 
or, at least, of drawing attention to some characteristics 
in the most popular section of Pope's works which 
hitherto have lurked unnoticed. 

This is my object, and none that can be supposed 
personal to Lord Carlisle* Pope, as the subject of the 

lecture, and not tlie earlier question as to ihc prupncly 
of any lecture at all, under the circumstances recited, 
furnishes my theiis — that thesis on which the reader 
will understand me to speak with decision, not with the 
decision of arrogance, but with that which rightfully 
belongs to a faithful study of the author. The editors 
of Pope are not all equally careless, but all ace care- 
less ; and, under the shelter of this carelessness, the 
most deep-seated yices of Pope's moral and satirical 
sketches have escaped detection, or at least have es- 
caped exposure. These, and the other errors tradi- 
tionally connected with the rank and valuation of Pope 
as a classic, are what I profess to speak of deliberately 
and firmly. Meantime, to the extent of a few sen* 
tences, I will tak^ the liberty of su^zgesting, rather ilian 
delivering, an opinion upon the other question, viz., the ' 
prudence in a man holding Lord Carlisle's rank of lee- 
luring at all to any public audience. But on this part 
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of the subject I beg to be understood as speaking doubt« 
fully, conjecturally, and without a sufficient basts of 

facts. 

The late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, notoriously a man of 
great ingenuity, possessing also prodigious fertility of 
thought, and armed with the rare advantage of being 
almost demoniacally in earnest, was, however (in some 

sort of balance to these splendid gifts), tainted to excess 
with tl)e scrofula of unpr H ticable crotchets. Thai was 
the opinion secretly held about him by most of his 

nearest friends ; an*] it is notorious lliai he scarcely 
ever published a pamphlet or contribution to a journal 
hi which he did not contrive to offend all parties, both 
friendly and hostile, by some ebullition of this capri- 
cious chamcter. He hated, for instance, the High 
Church with a hatred more than theological ; and thai 
would have recommepded him to the favoruble consid- 
eration of many thousands of persons in this realm, the 
same who have been secretly foremost in the recent 
outbreak of fanaticism against the Roman Catholics ; 
but unfortunately it happened that, although not hating 
the Low Church (the self-styled Evangelicals), he 
despised them so profoundly as to make all alliance 
between them impossible. He hated also many indi- 

viduals ; but, not to do liiai any injustice, most (or per- 
haps all) of these were people that.had been long dead ; 
and amongst them, by the way, was Livy, the historian ; 
whom I distinguish by name, as furnishing, pf iliaps, 
the liveliest illustration of the whimsical and all but 
lunatic excess to which these personal hatreds were 
sometimes pushed ; for it is a fact that, when the course 
of an Italian tour had brought him unavoidably to the 
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birthplace Uvy, Dr. Arooid felicilated himaelf upon 

having borne the air of that city — in fact, upon having 
survived such a collision with the local remembrances 
of the poor hkrtoriao, vory much io those termB which 
Mr. Governor Holwcll might have used on finding him- 
self * pretty bobbish ' on the morning after the caemo- 
nble night ia the Black Hole of Calcutta : he could 
hardly believe that he still lived. ^ Arui yet, how had 
the eloquent htstoriau trespassed on his patience and 
bis weak powers of toleration ? Livy was certatoly not 
very learned in the arcbsDologies of his own country ; 
wipers all men had gone astray, he went astray* And 
ki geography, as fo^trded the Italian moTemeats of 
Hannibal, he erred with his eyes open. But these 
were no otgeets of Livy's ambition : what he aspired to 
do was, to tell the story, * the tale divine,' of Roman 
energy and perseverance; and he so told it that no 
man, a» regards the mere artifices of nanationf would 

ever li;ive prcsuined to tell it after him. I cite this 
particular case as illustrating the furnace-heat of Dik 
Arnold's antipathies, unless where some eonsideratioii 
of kindness and Christian charily interposed to temper 
bis fury. This check naturally o&red itself only with 
regard to indiTiduats ; and therefore, in dealing with 
institutions, he acknowledged no check at all, but gave 
full swing to the Ucense of his wrath. Amongst oiv 
own institutions, that one which he seems most pro* 
foundly to have hated was our nobility ; or, speaking 
more generally^ our aristocracy. Some deadly abon* 

ginal schism he seems to linve imagined between thw 
order and the democratic orders; some predestined feud 
es between the head of the serpent and the heel of maQ» 
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Accordingly, as one of the meaiiS' most clamorooriy 

invoked by our social posiuun ior averting some dread- 
fol coovukkm conataatly brooding over EDgland^ he 
iDsiils opoD a cloicr approiciination between our bigheat 
classes aod our lowest Especially he seems to think 
that the peasantry needed to be conciliated by more 
ftmniliar intereouise, more^ open, expressions of in* 
terest in their concerns, and by domiciliary. visits not 
oflbred in too oppressive a spirit of condeacension. But 
the dose observer of our social condition will differ 
with Dr. Arnold at starting, as to the facts. The an* 
oient territorial nobility are not those who ofibod by 

hauteur. On the contrary, a sjurit of parental kindness 
marks the intercourse of the old authentic aristocracy 
with tkieir dependants^ and especially with the two 
classes of peasants on their own estates, and their do- 
mestic servants.^ Those who reallif offend on this 
point, are the nomemix riches — the parvenus. And 
yet it would be great ujjustice to say that even these 
offend liabitiiaJly. No laws of classifioatiiNi are so 
Aike as those which originata in homan scurrility. 
Aldermen, until very lately, were by old traditional 
Beorrility so proverbially classed as gluttons and oorroo* 
rants, hovering over dinner- tables, with no other char- 
acteristics whatever^ or openings to any redccnung 
liualities, that men became as seriously perplexed ia 
our days at mectlii^r an eloquent, enlightened, and ac- 
complished alderman^ as they would have been by an 
introduction to a benevolent cnt^throat, or a patriotiia 
incendiary. The same thing happened in ancient days. 
Quite as ol|itinate as any modern prejudice against a 
London alderman was the old Attic prejudice agptinsl 
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the natives of Boeotia. Originally it had grown up 
under two causes — first, the animosities incident to 

neighborhood too close ; secondly, the difference of 
bodily constitution consequent upon a radically differ* 
cnt descent. The blood was different ; and by a wider 
difference, perhaps, than that between Celtic and Teu« 
tonic. The garrulous Athenian despised the hesitating 
(but for that reason more renccling) BcEOtian ; and tliis 
feeling was carried so far, that at last it provoked satire 
itself to turn round with 'scorn upon the very prejudice 
which the spirit of satire had originally kindled. Dis- 
gusted with this arrogant assumption of disgust, the 
Roman satirist reminded the scomers that men not in« 
ferior to the greatest of their own had been bred, or 
might be bred, amongst those whom they scorned : — 

* Sammos posse vixDS, el magna ezempla d&tnros, 
Yerreenm in patrii, cvaflsoqne sob asie nascL* 

Now, if there is any similar alienation between our 
lowest classes and our highest, such as Doctor Arnold 
imagined to exist in England, at least it does not as> 

suinc any such character of disgust, nor clothe itself ia 
similar expressions of scorn. Practical jealousy, so far 
as it exists at all, lies bqtween classes much less widely 
separated. The master manufacturer is sometimes 
jealous of those amongst his ministerial agents who 
tread too nearly upon his own traces ; he is jealous 
sometimes of their advances in domestic refinement, he 
is jealous of their aspirations after a higher education. 
And on their part, the workmen are apt to regard their 
masters as having an ultimate interest violently con- 
flicting with their own. In these strata of society then 
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ready art symptoms of mutual distrust. and hostility. 
Capital and the aristocracy of wealth is a standing ob- 
ject of suspicion, of fear, and therefore of angry irrita- 
tion to the working-classes. But as to the aristocracy 
of nnk and higb birth, either it is litde known to 
those classes, as happens iu/tlie most populous hives of 
our manufacturing industry, and is leg^ded, therefore, 
with lo positive feeling of any kind, or else, as in the 
more exclusively agricultural and pastoral districts, is 
looked up to by the peasantry with blind feelings of 
revereice as amongst the immemorial monuments of 
' the past — involved in one common mist of antiquity 
with the rirers and the bills of the distrfet, with the 
cathcdi.ils and their own ancestors. A half- religious 
sentiment of reverence for an old time-out-of-miod 
family tssociated with some antique residence, hall, or ' 
abbey, or castle, is a well-known affection of the rural 
mind in England \ and if in one half it points to an in* 
firmity sot far off from legendary superstition, in the' 
other half it wears the grace of chivalry and legendary 
romance. Any malignant scoff, therefore, against the 
peerage of England, such as calling the House of 
Liords a Hospital of Incurables, has always been a 
town-bred scurrility, not only never adopted by the 
simple rural laborer, but not even known to him, or 
distmctly intelligible supposing it were. 
If, therefore, there are great conyulsions lying in 

wait for the framework of our English society ; if, and 
more in sorrow than in hope, some vast attempt may 
be antksipated for recasting the whole of our social or- 
ganization ; and if it is probable that this attempt vviil 
commence in die blind wrath of maddened or despair- 
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ing labor — still there is no ground for blinking, wiA 
Dr. Arnold, that this wrath, however blind (unlesi 
treQcheioQsly midad)^ would apply itself primarily to 
the destruouoii of unr uld larulci] ^iristocracy- It would 
often find itself grievously in error and self-baffled, 
even when fidlowiog its first beadloog impulses of 
venge ; but these are the impulses that it would fuUow, 
and nooe of these would primarily point in tba; direc- 
tioo. Suppose, howeTOT) that the probabilities wen 
different, and that a policy of conciliaiiou were become 
peculiarly needful to the aristocracy-^ which is what 
Dr. Arnold does suppose— in that case might not the 
course indicated by Lord Cariusle, viz., advancing upon 
9i new line of inl$Uecliml communicatkm wilh the te* 
boring classes, be the surest mode of retrieving their 
aOectionSi as most likely io flatter their . self-esteem in 
its noUest aspimtions ? 

Oiie swallow, it is true, cannot make a summer ; 
* and others of the aristocracy must repeat the experi^ < 
ment of Lord Carlisle before any ground can be won 
for the interest of the order. Even in Lord Carlisle, it 
might be added^ the experiment, if it were followed 
op, would not count ibr more than a caprice. But, on 
the other hand, thiuk as we may of the probable results, 
in reference to the pwrpose$ of its author, we ought to 
regard it as a sufficient justiiicatbn that thu the ice hm 
been broken, that thus a beginning has been made, and 
I Alls a sanctkm establiriied under which no man^ if odi» 
erwise free to enfer upon such a path, needs ever again 
to find an obsUc^<^ the highest or in blood the 

«DOsl ancient. He is authorized by a Howard ; and 
though doubts must still linger about the propriety at 
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m course, when estimated as a means to a specific 
eod, yet for itself, ia reference to the prudery of social 
deoonifliy we may now pntmrnc^ that to leetnie widi* 

out fee or reward before any audience whatever is 
heoceforth privileged by authentic precedent; aod| 
imless adttlteraling with political partifaoihipi is coilia- 

crated by its own uuble purposes. 

Still, if it-be urged tbat these noble purposes are not 
mtified and seaied by a solitaTy eiperiment, I ehoyld 
answer that undoubtedly Lord Carlisle has placed him- 
•alf under a ailent obligation to -tenew his ganeroua 
tflbrC ; or, in the eirent of hia failing to do so, will bata 
tmkde himself a debtor to public censure, as one who 
has planned whal ha haa not been Strang aoough to ao» 
eomplieh, and haa founded a staircase or a porttoo to a 
tomple yet in the clouds. JJad tie the ulterior pur* 
poses aasnmed ? Then, by deserting or neglaotiag 

them, he puts on record the instability of his own will. 
Had he not these ulterior purposes? Then, and in that 
eonfeesioOy mnishea into vapor the whole dignity of hia 

bold prctcn.siuus, as the navigator who lirsl doubled iho 

Cape of Storms^ into an untried sea. 

But against a man dealing piesumably with a noUe 
purpose we should reckon nobly. Mean jealousies 
hare no plaea in oiroamstancea where, as yet, no 
neanneas haa hem exhibited. The esukction would be 
too severe upon Lord Carlisle, if, by one act of kind- 
nees, he had pledged himself to a thotiaand ; and iff 
because once his graciousness had been eoospicuous, 
be were held bound over, in all time coming, to the 
nntntermitting enevglea of a missionary amongil pagans* 
The laboring mcu of Yorkshire havo not the clamorous 
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necessities of pagans ; and therefore Lord Carlisle has 
not assumed the duties of a working missionary. 
Wheot by penonally comiDg forward to lecture, he 

inaupfurnfed a new era of intellectual prospects for the 
sons of toil, impUcitiy be promised that he would him- 
wlf, Arom time to time, come forward to co-operate 
with a movement that had owed its birth to his own 
anmmoDs and impulse. But if he cannot honorably 
lelease himself Arom engagements voluntarily assumed, 
on the other hand he cannot justly be loaded with the 
responsibility of a continued participation in the details 
of the work which he has set in motion. By ^mpathy 
with the liberal purposes of an intellectual movement, 
he gives to that movement its initial impulse. Hence- 
forward it suffices if at intervals he continues to it such 
expressions of the same sympathy as may sustain its 
original activity, or at least may sustain the credit of 
his own consistency. It cannot be expected that any 
person in the circumstances of Lord Carlisle should 
continue even intermitting to lecture. It is enough 

if, by any other modes of encouragement, or by incit- 
ing Others to follow the precedent which he has set, he 
continues to express an unabated interest in the great 
cause of intellectual progress amongst poor men. 

A doubt may be raised, meantime, whether literature 
is the proper channel into which the intellectual ener- 
gies of the poor tshould be directed. For the affirmative 
it may be urged, that die interest in literature is uni- 
versal, whilst the interest in science is exceedingly lim- 
ited. On the other hand, it may truly be retorted that 
the, scientific interest may be artificially extended by 
culture j aiid ihut these two great advantages would in 
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that case arise : 1. That the appamtus of means and 

instruments is much smaller in the oqo case than the 
other ; 2* That scieiice opens into a progression of 
growmg interest; whereas literature, having no deter- 
mined order of advance, and offering no regular suc- 
cession (tf stages to the student, does not with the same 
certainty secure a self-maintaining growth of pleasure** 
able excitement. Some remedy, however, will be ap- 
plied to this last evil, if a regular plan of Hi»dp should 
ever be devised for literature, and perhaps that may be 
ound not impossible. 

But now, coming to the second question, namely^ 
this question, If any Ircturt at all, '^i-'hy upon Pope? 
Wc may see reason to think that Lord Gariisie was in 
error* To make a choice which is not altogether the 
best, will nut of necessity argue an error ; because 
much must be allowed to constitutional difierences of 
judgment or of sensibility, which may be all equally 
right as against any philosophic atiernpts to prove any 
one of tbem wrong. And a lecturer who is possibly 
aware of not having made the choice which was abso* 
lutely best, may defend himself upon the ground that ac« 
cidental advantages of a personal kind, such as previous 
familiarity with the subject, or preconformity of taste 
to the characteristic qualities of the author selected, 
may have qualified him to lecture on that theme with 
more c licet und with more benefit, than upon a theme 
confessedly higher but less tractable for himself with 
his own peculiar preparations. Here, however, the case 
is different. What might be uu error jjcr se, becomes 
one if the special circumstances of the situation show it 
to have rested upon a deep misconception* Qiven the 
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audience which Lord Carlisle bad before him^ the an* 

dience which he anticipated, ahd which he proposed to 
himself as the modulating law for the quality and style 
of bis lecture, that same choice becomes a profound 

error which, for a diilcrcut audicDcc, more refined or, 
more miscelianeousi would have been no error at ail. 
I do not fear that I shall ofiend Lord Carlisle, so upright 
as he has always shown himself, so manly, and so faiih« 
ful to his own views of ttuth, by repeating firmly that 
such a choice in such a situation argues a deep miscon- 
ception of the true intellectual agencies by which Pope 
acts as a power in literature, and of the moral relations 
to general human sensibilities or universal nature which 
such agencies lovolve. My belief is, that, if a prize 
had been oflfered for a bad and malappropriate subject, 
none worse could have been suggested ; unless, [)cr- 
baps, it bad been the Letters of Madame de Sevigne, or 
the Fables of La Fontaine ; in both of which cases the 
delicacies and subtle felicities of treatment are even 
more microscopic, more shy, and mor^ inapprehensible 
without a special training and culture, than in Pope. 
And in this point they all agree, with no great ditFer- 
ence amongst the three, that the sort of culture which 
forms the previous condition for enjoying them (a con* 
ditio sine qua no7i) is not of a kind to be won from 
study. Even of that a mechanic artisan, whose daily 
bread dcj)cnds upon Ids labor, cannot have had much. 
But the dedication of a life to books would here avaQ 
but litttle. What is needed must be the sort of CttUum 
won from complex social intercourse ; and of this the 
laboring artisan can have had none at all. Even the 
higher ranks, during those stages of society when social 
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meetings are dHBcult, are mre, and coDaequently have 

iheir whole iutcllectual opportuuiiies exhausted in forma 
aad elaborate ceremoaiabt are not able to develope 
"what may be called the social sense, that livings lrein<» 
bling sensibility to the expressions and tiie electrio 
changes of human thought and feelings so infinite as 
they are potentially, and as they will show themselves 
to be when the intercourse is free^ is sudden^ is spouta- 
neous, and therefore has not leisure to be false, amongst 
all varieties of combination as to sex, age, rank, posi- 
tion, and personal accooiplishments. Up to tlie time of 
James the First, society amongst ourselves wore a plo* 
turesque and even a scenicul exte^rior : but the inner 
life and its pulsations had not tiien been revealed. 
Great passions were required to stir the freezing wa* / 
ters ; so that certain kinds of comedy, in which such 
passions are inappropriatei could not then exist. And 
partly to this case it was amongst the early Romans, 
united with the almost Asiatic seclusion from social 
meetings of female influence or in any yirtual sense 
even of female presence, that we must ascribe the 
meagreness of the true social interest| and of the dia* 
logos exhibited by Plautus. Two separate frosts, du> 
ring a century oiherwise so full of movement as tho 

fl 

sixteenth in England, repressed and killed all germina* 
tions of firee intellectual or social intercourse amongst 

ourselves. One was the nalional reserve; and this uas 

Strengthened by concurring with a national tempera* 
ment — not phlegmatic (as is so fklsely alleged), but 
melancholic, dignified, and for that reason, if ihcre had 
been no other, anti*mercuriaL But the main cause .of 
this reserve lay in the infrequency of visits consequent 
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upon tlic (lifRculties of local movement. The other 
frost lay in the Spanish stateiiness and the inflexibility 
of our social ceremofiies. Our social meetings of this 
period, cvca for purposes of pleasure, were true solcni^ 
nicies* With usage of politeness that laid a weight of 
silence and delay upon every moyement of a social 
company, rapid motion of thought or fancy became in 
a literal sense phifHeaUf impossible. Not until, first, 
our a^iial city had prodigiously expanded ; not unt|1» 
secondly, our representative system bad so unfolded its 
tendencies as to bring jM>2tltef within the lawful privi^ 
lege of ordinary conversation ; not until, thirdly, the 
expansions of commerce had forced us into the continual 
necessity of talking with strangers ; fourthly, not until 
all these changes, gradually breaking up the repulsion 
which separated our ungarruious nation, had been rati- 
fied by continual improvements applied to the construc- 
tion of roads and the arts of locomotion^ could it be 
said that such a state of social intercourse existed as 
w6Uld naturalty prompt the mind to seek food for its 
own mlcUcctual activity in contemplating the phenom- 
ena of that intercourse. The primary aspects and the 
rapid changes of such an object could not arise until 
the object itself arose. Satire, which follows social in- 
tercourse as a shadow follows tf^ body, was chained op 
till then. In Marston and in Donne (a man yet unappre- 
ciated) satire first began to respire freely, but apply mg 
itsielf too much, as in the great dramatists contemporary 

with Shakspeare, to the exterior play of society. Under 
Charles II. in the hands of Dryden, and under Anne in 
those of Pope, the larger and more intellectual sweep 
of satire showed tlial social activities were now ap* 
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proaching to their culmination. Now, at length, it be* 
came evident that a i&ew mode of pleasure had been 
ripened » and that a great instinct of the intellect had 
opened for itself an appropriate chaniicL No longer 
were social parties the old heraldic solemnities^ en* 
joined by red letters in the almanac, in which the chief 
objects were to discharge some arrear of ceremonious 
debtf or to ventilate old velvets, or to iy^ricaU and re* 
fresh old gouty systems and old traditions of feudal 
ostentation, which both alike suffered and grew smoke- 
dried under too rigorous a seclusbn. By a great trans* 
migration, festal assemblages had assumed their proper 
station, and had unfolded .their capacities, as true aux* 
iliaries to the same general functions of intellect— 
otherwise expressing themselves and feeding them- 
sd.ves through literature, through the fine arts, aad 
through scenic representations. A new world of pleas- 
ures had opened itselii olicring new sulijccts of activity 
to the intellect, but also presupposing a new discipline 
and experience for enjoying them. 

Precisely at this point starts off what I presume 
to think the great error of Lord Carlisle, He postu* 
lates as if it were a mere gift of inevitable instinct, 
what too certainly is the gift, and the tardy gift, of 
training ; which training, again, is not to be won firom 
efforts of study, but is in the nature of a slow deposi- 
tion — or sediment, as it were — from a constant, per- 
haps at the moment, an unconscious, experience* 
Apparently the error is twofold : first, an oversight, in 
which it is probable that, without altogether overlooking 
the truth. Lord Carlisle allowed to it a very insufficient 
einpliasis ; but, secondly, a positive misconception ui" a 

voii. xu 16 
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broad character. The oversight is probably his own, 
and origioatiog in a general habit of too large and lib- 
eral oonceaiioii ; bot the vaig$oocepAon, I soqiect, tbat 
be owes to auoiber. 

First, concerning the first It is evidently assumed, 
in the adoption of Pope for his subject, that mechanic 
artists, as a body, are capable of appreciating Pope. I 
deny it ; and in this I offer them no affront If they 
cannot enjoy, or if often they cannot so much as undei^ 
stand Pope , on the other hand they can both enjoy and 
understand a far greater poet It is no insult ; but, on 
the contrary, it is often a secret connpliment to the sim- 
plicity and the brcadtli of a man's intellectual nature 
that he cannot enter into the artificial, the tortuous, the 

coiiveiitioiial. Many a rude mind lias comprehended 
to the full, both Milton in his elementary grandeur and 
Shakspeare in his impassioned depths, that could not 
have even dimly guessed at the meaning of a situation 
in comedy where the comic rested upon arbitrary rules 
and conventional proprieties. In all satiric sketches of 
society, even where the direct object may happen to 
have a catholic intelligibility, theie is much amoi^st 
the alluskms that surround and invest it which no man 
will ever understand that has not personally mixed in 
society, or understand without very disproportional 
commentaries ; and even ia that case he will not enjoy 
it This is true of such compositions as a class ; but 
Pope, in reference to this difficulty, is dkntdVantageously 
distinguished even ainungst his order. Dryden, for in- 
stance, is far larger and more capacionB ia his satire^ 
and in all the genisi parts would approach the level of 
universal sympathies ; whereas Pope, besides tbat the 
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basis of his ridicule is coutinualiy too narrow, local, and 
cftBoaU ntnk to utter comiptkm with a disease far 

deeper tliaii iUlse refinement or conventionalism. Par- 
don me, reader, if 1 use a coarse word and a malignant 
word, which I should abhor to use oolees where, as in 
this case, I seek to rouse ihe vigilaiice of the inattentive 
by the apparent intemperance of the language. Pope, 
in too many instances, for the sake of some momentary 
and farcical effect, deliix^rately assumes the license of a 
Kar* Not only be adopts the language of moral indigo 
nation where we know that it could not possibly have 
existed, seeing that the story to which this pretended 
indigaation is attached was to Pope's knowledge a pure 
fabrication, but he also cites, as weiglity evidences in 
tb& Jorum of morality, anecdotes which he had gravely 
trans [)lanted from a jest-book.^ Upon this, however, 

the most painful feature amongst Pope's literary habits, 
I will not dwellt as I <^^^l immediately have occasion 
to notice it again. I notice it at all only for its too oer* 
tain effect in limiting the sympaihy with Pope's satiric 
mnd moml writings. Absolute truth and simplicity are 
demanded by all of ua as preeonditioiis to any sy^npa- 
thy with moral expressions of anger or intolerance. In 
all conventionalism there is a philosophic falsehood $ 
and that would be more than cuffieient to repel all gen* 
eial sympathy with Pope from the maid of the laboring 
nan, apart from the effect of direet fatsificatioii applied 
to fiicts, or of fantastic extravagance applied to opin- 
ions. Of this bar to the popularity of Pope, it caunat 
be supposed that Lord Carlisle was unaware. Doubt* 
less he knew it, but did not ;dlow it the weight which 
ill ]N»otioe it would be £ound to deserve. Yet why i 
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Suppose that the unpopular tendency in Pope's writings 
were of a nature to be snnnounted — upon a suffieient 

motive arising, suppose it -not absolutely impossible to 
luring Pope within the toleration of working-men, upon 
whom, however, all that m bad would tell fearfully^ and 
most of Pope's peculiar brilliancy would absolutely go 
for nothmg— thb notwithstanding, suppose the point 
estaUidied Aat by huge efforts, by pulling and haiding, 
by coaxing and flattering, and ii\vild Minerva, the 
worfcing^man might at length be converted to Pope ; 
yet, finally, when all was over, what object, what com- 
mensurate end, could be alleged in justification of so 
much preteraatuxal effort? You have got your man 
into harness, that is true, and in a sullen fashion he 
pulls at his burden* But, after all, why not have yoked 
htm according to his own original inclinations, and suf* 
fered him to pull where he would pull cheerfully ? 
You have quelled a natural resistance, but clearly with 
so much loss of power to all parties as was spent upon 
the resistance ; and with what final gain to any jKuiy ? 

The answer to this lies in the second of the errors 
which I have imputed to Lord Carlisle. The first 
error was, perhaps, no more than an undervaluation of 
the truth. The second, if I divine it rightly, rests upon 
a total misconception, viz., the attril>ution to Pope of 
some special authority as a moral teacher. And this, 
if it were really 8o,^rould go far to justify Lord Carlirie 
in his attempt to fix the attention of literary students 
amongst the working-classes upon the writings of Popo. 
Rightly he would judge, that some leading classic must 
furnish the ccntrMl object for tlio general studies. Encli 
man would have his own separate favorites; but.it 
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would be well that the whole community of btuileuUi 
diould also haye acme eamman point of inteiett and 
discussion. Pope, for such a purpose, has some real 
advantages. He is far enough from our owa times to 
stand aloof from the corroding controreisiea of the age 

— he is near enough to speak in a diclion but bhghtly 
differiug from our own. lie is sparkling with wit and 
brilliant good sense, and his poems are ail separately 
short. But if Lord Carlisle count it for mam ad- 
vantage that he is by distinction a moral poet, and this 
I must suppose in order to find any solution whatevei 
for the eagerness to press him upon the attention of otir 
most numerous olasses, when is it that this idea has 
originated ? I suspect that it is derived originally from 
a distinguished man of genius in the last generation^ 
TisM Lord Byron, Amongst the guardians of Lord 
Byron, one was the late Lord Carlisle ; and Lord By- 
ron was, besides^ connected by blood with the House of 
Howard : so that there were natural reasons why a 

mail of such extraordinary iutelluclual power should 

early <^>tain a profound influence over the present Earl 
of Carlisle. And the prejudice, which I suppose to 

have been first planted by Lord Byron, would very 
easily strei^hen itself by the general cast of Pope^s 
topics and pretensions. He writes with a showy air of 
disparaging riches, of doing homage to private worth, 
of honoring patriotism, and so on, through all the com* 
monplaces of creditable morality. But in the midst of 
dus surface display, and in defiance of his ostentatious 
pretensions. Pope is not in any deep or sincere sense a 
moral thinker ; and m his own heart there was a mis- 
giving, not to be silenced, that he was not. 
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Yet this is strange. Surely, Lord Carlisle, a man of 

ability and experience, might have credit given him fat 
power to form a right judgment on such a question as 
that — power undoubtedly, if he had ever been led to 
use his power, that is, to make up his opinion in resist- 
OHce to the popular impressioD. But. to this very prob- 
ably he never had any motive ; and die reason why I 
presume to set up my individual opinion in this case 
against that of the multitude is, because I know expert^ 
mentally that, until a man has a sincere interest in sueh 
a question, and sets iiiuisclf diligently to examine and 
collate the facts, he will pretty certainly have no title 
to give any verdict on the case^ 

What made Lord Byron undertake the patronage of 
Pope ? It was, as usually happened widi ktm, a motive 
of hostility to some contemporaries. He wished to 
write up Pope by way of writing do\\ n others. But, 
whatever were the motive, we may judge of the style 
in which he carried out his intcnaons by the following 
well-knowa mot. Having mentioned the poets, he 
compares them with the moralists the moralists^* 
these are his words, ' the moralists, their betters,' 
How, or in what sense that would satisfy even a lam- 
pooner, are moralists al a class the * betters ' in a cot 
lation with poets as a class ? It is pretty clear at 
starting that, in order to be a moralist of the first rank, 
that is, to carry a great moral truth with heart*shaking 
force into the mind, a moralist must begin by becoming 
a poet. For instance, * to* justify the ways of God to 
man.* THol is a grand moral doetrine ; but to utter 
the doctrine authentically a man must write a ' Paradise 
^ Lost**' The order of precedency, therefore, betweeo 
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poets and roonilifltSi as laid down by Lord Byron, it 
very soon inverted by a slight eflbrt of reflection. 

But without exacting from a man so self-willed as 
Lord Byron (and at that mooient in a great passion) 
any philosophic vigor, it may be worth while, so far as 
the case concerns Fope, to ponder for one momeiu upon 
this invidious comparison, and to* expose the fallaoy 
which it conceals. By the term iaoralist we indicate 
two kinds of thinkers, differing as much in quality as a 
chestnut horse from horse chestnut, and in rank as a 
Bomao proconsul from the nautical consults first clerk 
at a seaport. A clerical moralist in a pulpit, reading 
a sermon, is a moralist in the sense of one who applies 
the rules of a known ethical system, viz., that system 
which is contained in the New Testament, to the ordi- 
nary cases of human action. Such a man pretends to 
no originality — it would be criminal in him to do so ; 
or, if he seeks for novelty in any shape or degree, it is 

exclusively in the quality of his illustrations. But there 
is another use of the word moralist^ which indicates an 
intellectual architect of the first class. A Orecian 
moralist was one who published a new theory uf morals 
~that is, be assumed some new central principle^ 
from which he endeavored, with more or less success, 
to derive all the virtues and vices, and thus introduced 
new relations amongst the keys or elementary gamut 
of our moral nature.^ For example, the Peripatetic 
system of morality, that of Aristotle, had for its funda- 
mental principle, that all vices formed one or other of 
two polar extremes, one pole being in excess, the other 
in defect ; and that the corresponding virtue lay on an 
equatorial line between these two poles* Here, because 
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the new principle became a law of coercion for ihc en- 
tire system, since it must be earned out barmoniousiy 
witb regard^o every element tbat could move a ques* 
lion, the difficulties were great, and hardly to be met 
by mere artifices of ingenuity* The legislative prin* 
ciple needed to be profound and comprebensive ; and a 
moralist in this senae, the founder of an ethical system, 
really looked something like a great UMin. 

But, valued upon that scale, Pope is nobody ; or in 
Newmarket language, if ranked against Chrysippus, or 
PkitOy or Aristotle, or Epicurus, he would be found 
•nowluMc.' lie is reduced, therefore, at one blow to 
the level of a pulpit moralist, or mere applier of moral 
laws to human actions. And in a function so exceed- 
ingly huinble, philosophically considered, how could he 
pretend to precedency in respect of anybody, unless it 
were the amen clerk, or the sexton ? 

In reality, however, the case is worse. If a man did 
really bring all human actions under the light of any 
moral system whatever, provided that he cmdd do so 
sternly, justly y and without favor, this way or that, he 
would perform an exemplary service, such as no man 
ever has performed. And this is what we mean' by 
ca,suistry, which is the application of a moral principle 
to the ecues arising in human life. , A ease means a 

genuine class of human acts, but differentiated in the 
way that law cases are. For we see that every case in 
the law courts conforms in the major part to the genu* 
ine class ; but always, or nearly always, it presents 
some one differential feature peculiar to itself ; and the 
question about it always is, Whether the diffbrential 
feature is sufficient to take it out of the universal rule. 
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or whether, ia fact, it ought not to disturb the incidence 
of the legal rale ? This is what we mean hy casuistry. 

All law ill its practical processes is a mode of casuistry. 
And it is clear that any practical ethics, ethics applied 
to the realities of life, ought to take the professed shape 
of casuistry. We do not evade the thing hy evading 
the name. But because casuistry under that name, has 
been chiefly cultivated by the Roman Catholic Church, 
we Protestants, with our ridiculous prudery, iind a 
stumbling-block in the very name. This, however, is 
tiie oiily service that can be rendered to morality among 
us. And nothmg approaching to this has been at- 
tempted by Pope. 

What is it, then, that he has attempted ? Certainly 
he imagines himself to have done something or other 
in behalf of moral philosophy. For in a well-known 
couplet he informs us — 

' Thai not in^FancyVm&ie be lingered long. 
Bat stooped tO'Tnith, and moralized his song.' 

Upon these lines a lady once made to me this very 

acute and significant remark. The particular direction, 
she said, in which Pope fancied that he came upon 
Truth, showed pretty clearly what sort of truth it was 
that he searched aflcr. Had he represented Fancy, as 
often is done, soaring aloft amongst the clouds, then, 
because Truth must be held to He in the opposite direc- 
tion, there might have been pleaded a necessit) tor 
descending upon Truth, like one who is looking for 
mushrooms. But as Fancy, by good luck, is simply 
described as roaming about amongst labyriuths, which 
are always constructed upon dead levels, he had left it 
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free for himself to soar after Truth into the clouds. 
But that was a mode of truth which Pope cared, little 
for ; if she chose to go galavanting amongst the clouds, 
Pope, for his part, was the last person to follow her. 
Neither was he the man to go down into a well in 
search of her; Truth was not liable to wet feet — but 
Pope was. And lie had no such ardor for Truth as 
would ever lead him to forget that wells were damp, 
and bronchitis alarming to a man of his constitution. 

Whatever service Pope may have meditated to the 
philosophy of morals, he has certainly performed none» 
The direct contributions which he ofTered to this philos- 
opiiy ia bis ^ Essay on Man/ are not of a nature to sat* 
isfy any party ; because at present the whole system ' 
may be read into different, and sometimes into opposite 
meanings, according to the quality of the integrations 
supplied for filling up the chasms in the chain of the 
development. The sort of service, however, expected 
from Pope in such a field, fails in better with the style 
of his satires and moral epistles than of a work profess- 
edly metaphysical. Here, however, most eminently it 
is that the falseness and hypocrisy which besieged his 
satirical career have made themselves manifest ; and 
the dilemma for any working-man who should apply 
himself to these sections of Pope's writings is precisely 
this : Reading them with the slight and languid atten- 
tion which belongs to ordinary reading, they will make 
no particular discoveries of Pope's hollowness and 
treacherous in 6 delities to the truth, wliether as to things 
or persons ; but in such a case neither will they reap 
any benefit. On the other hand, if they so far carry 
out Lord Carlisle's advice as to enter upon the study of 
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Pope in the spirit of earnesl students, and so as really 

to possess themselves of the key to his inner mind, they 
will rise froai their labors not so much in any spirit ot 
gmtitade for enlarged and humanizing views of man, 
as in ;i spirit of cynical disgiist at finding that such 
vifiws can be so easily counterfeited, and so often vir* 
tuallgr betrayed* 

■ 

[The paper of last montb,^ on Lord Carlisle's lee* 
ture^^having been written under the oppresnon of a 

nervous illness, accompanied by great sufiering, may 
probably enough have been found heavy. Another 
objection to that paper is, that it too easily assumes the 
radical falseness of Pope, as a notorious fact needing 
no evidence or illustration. To myself it did not need 
• either. But to any casual reader, whose attention had 
sever been attracted to the circumstantiulities of Pope\s 
'satiric sketches, this assumption would be startling; and 
it wuuld liave ilonu him a service to offer a few exem- 
plifications of the vice attributed to Pope, both as sub- 
stantiating the charge, and as investing it with some » 
little amusement. Tiiis it had been my intention to do 
at the moment ; but being disabled by the illness above* 
mentioned, I now supply the omisston.] 

W hom shall we pronounce a fit writer to be laid be- 
fore an auditory of working-men, as a model of what 
is just in composition — fit either for conciliating their 
regiaid to literature at first or afterwards for sustaining 
it ? The qualifications for such a writer arct apparently 
these two : first, that he should deal chiefly with the 
elder and elementary afiectioos of man, and under those 
relations which conoem man's grandset capacities ; — 
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ieoondly, that he should treat his subject with soleni- 

nity, and not with sneer — with earnestness, as one 
uoder a prophet's burden of infipassiooed truth, and not 
with the leTity of a girl hunting a chance-started oa* 
price. I admire Pope in the very highest degree ; hut 
I admire him as a pyrotechnic for producing brUiiant 
and eranescent efiects out of elements that have hardly 
a inouiuiu's life within them. There is a flash and a 
startling explosion, then there is a dazzling coruscation, 
all purple and gold ; the eye aches under the sudden- 
mss of a display that, springing like a burning arrow 
out of darkness, rushes back into darkness with arrowy 
speed, and in a moment all is oyer. Like festal shows, 
or the hurrying music of such shows — 

* It tvas, and it is not' 

Untruly, tlierefore, was it ever fancied of Pope, that 
he belonged hy his classificatioa to the family of the * 
Drydcns. Dryden had within hiia a prniciple of con- 
tmuity which was not satisfied without lingering upon 
his own thoughts, brooding over them, and oftentimes 
pursuing them through their unlinkings with the sequa* 
eiausnesa (pardon a Coleridgian woid) that belongs to 
some process of ciwtiFe nature, such as the unfoldmg 
of. a flower. But Pope was all jets and tongues of 
flame ; all showers of scintillation and sparkle. Dry* 
den followed, genially, an impulse of his healthy nature. 
Pope obeyed, spasmodicaiiy, an overmastering iebrUe 
paroxysm. Even in these constitutional differences 
between the two are written and are legible the corres- 
^ ponding necessities qf ^ utter falsehood in Pope, and of 
loyalty to truth in Dryden.^ Strange it is to recall tfab 
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000 striking fact, that if once in his life Dry den. might 
leaaonably have been suspected of falsehood, it was in 

the capital ma^er of religion. lie ratted from his Pro- 
Isstant faith ; and according to the literal origin of that 
figure he ratted ; for he abjured it as rats abjure a ship 
in whicli their instinct of divination has deciphered a 
destmy of ruin, and at the very moment when Popeiy 
wore tlic i)i'omise of a triumph that might, at any rate, 
have lasted his time. Dryden was a Papist by apos* 
tasy ; and perhaps, not to speak uncharitably, upon 
some bias from self-interest. Pope, on the other iiuiiJ, 
was a Papist by birth, and by a tie of honor ; and he 
resisted all temptations to desert his afflicted faithi 
which temptations lay in bribes of great magnitude 
prospectively^ and in persecutions for the present that 
were painfully humiliating. How base a time-server 
does Dryden appear ^n the one side ! — on the other, 
how much of a mar^ should we be disposed to pro- 
nounce Pope ! And yet, for all that, such is the over* 
ruling force of a nature originally sincere, the apostate 
Dryden wo^ upon his brow the grace of sincerity, 
whilst the pseudu-inarlyr Pope, in the midst of actual 
fidelity to bis Church, was at his heart a traitor —in the 
very oath of his allegiance to his spiritual mistress bad 
a lie upon his lips, scoffed at iier whilst kneeling in 
homage to her pretensions, and secretly forswore her 
doctrines whilst sufibring insults in her service. 

The ditierences as to tniili and falsehood lay exactly 
where, by all the external^ symptoms, they ought not to 
hare lain. But the reason for ibis anomaly was, that 
to Dryden sincerity had been a perpetual necessity of 
his intelleotual nature, whilst Pope, distracted by his 
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owa activities of mind, livino; in an irreligious genera- 
tioOy and beset by infidel friends, had early lost his 
anchorage of tradiliuiial buliuf ; ai^d yet, upon an hon- 
orable scruple of fidelity to the suiiering church of his 
fittbers, he sou^ often to dissemble the fiict of his own 
scepticism, which yet often he thirsted ostentatiously to 
parade. Through a motive of truthfulness he became 
false. And in this particular instance he wonld, at any 
rate, have become false, whatever had been the native 
constitution of his mind. It was a mere impossibility 
to reconcile any real allegiance to his church with his 
known irreverence to religion. But upon far more sub- 
jects than this Pope was habitually false in the quality 
of his thoughts, always insincere, never by any acci- 
dent ia earnest, and consequently many times caught 
in Vuinous self-contradiction. Is that the sort of writer 
to i'uiiiisli an advantageous study for the precious lei- 
sure, precious as rubies, of the toil-worn artisan ? 

The root and the pledge of this falseness in Pope lay 
iu a disease of his mind, which he (like the Eoman 
poet Horace) mistook for a feature of preternatural 
strength ; and th» disease was the incapacity of self- 
determination towards any paramount or abiding prin^ 
dples. Horace, in a well-known passage, had con- 
gratulated himself upon this disease as upon a trophy 
of philosophic emancipation : 

'NnHuis adcUctus jonure in Tsrba magiatri, 
Qao me ounqae rapit tempettas, defbror hosj^ : * 

which words Pope thus translates, and applies to him- 
self ia his English adaptation of this epistle : — 
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* But ask not to "what doctors I upply — 
Sworn to no master, of no sect am I. 
As driveB the storm, at any door I knook ; 
And house with Monti^giie noir> or now with Locke.' 

Thai is, neither ooe poet nor the other having, as re* 

I rded philosophy, any internal principle of gravitation 
or dcttrminiug impulse to draw him ia one direction 
rather than another, was left to the random control of 
momentary taste, accident, or caprice ; and this inde- 
termiuation of purCi uoballasted levity both Fope and 
Hoxaee mistook for a special privilege of philosophic 
strength. Others, it seems, were chained and coerced 
by certain iixed aspects of truth, and their efforts were 
overruled accordingly in one uniform line of direction. 
But they^ the two brilliant [juets,*^ fluttered on butterfly, 
wings to the right and the left, obeying no guidance but 
that of some instant and fugitive sensibility to some 
momentary phasis of beauty. Ia this dream of drunk- 
ea eclecticism, and in the original possibility of such an 
eclecticism, lay the groimd of that enormous falsehood 
which P<^ practised from youth to age. An eclectic 
philosopher already, in the very title which he assumes, 
proclaims l)ls sclf-complacenc\ in tlic large liberty of 
error purchased by the renunciutiun of all controlling 
principles* Having ^vered the towing-line which con- 
nectci] iiiiii with any external force of guiding and 
compultiory truth, he is free to go astray in any one of 
ten thousand false radiations from the true centre of 
rest. By his own choice he is wandering in a forest 
all but pathless^ 

• ubi passim 

PaUsales error recto de tnunite pelliii * 
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and a forest not of «ixty days' journey, like that old 
llercyiiiaii fQrcst of Ceesar's time, but a fgrest which 
sixty generatioitt have not availed to traverse or famil* 
iai'izc in any one direction. 

For Horace, as 1 Imve endeavored to explain in the 
note, the apology is so much the readier as his intra* 
sions into tliis pruvince of philosophy are slighter, more 
careless, and more indirecL' But Pope's are wilful^ 
premeditated, with malice aforethought ; and his false* 
hoods wear a more malignant air, because they fre« 
quentljr concern truth speculative, and are therefore 
presumably more deliberate in their origin, and more 
influential in the result. It is precisely this part of 
Pope's errors that would prove most perplexing to the 
unlearned student. Beyond a doubt . the ' Essay on 
Man' would, in virtue of its subject, prove tixQ moat 
attractive to a laboruig*man of all Pope^s writings, a» 
most of all promising li glimpse into a world of perma- 
nence and of mysterious grandeur, and having aa 
interest, therefore, transcendent to any that could be 
derived from the fleeting aspects of manners or social 
conventionalisms, though illuminated and vivified by 
sature. Here would be the most advantageous and 
remunerative station to take for one vvlio should under- 
take a formal exposure of Pope's hoUow-heartednese i 
that is, it would most commensurately reward the pains 
and diiTiculties of such an investigation, l^ut it would 
be too long a task for this situation, and it would be too 
polemic. It would move through a Jungle of contro- 
versies. For, to quote a remark which I once made 
myself in print, the ^ Essay on Man ' in one point re* 
serublcs some duublful iUiicnptioiis iu ancient forms of 
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Oriental languages, vvhicli, being made up elliptically 
of mere oonsonants, can be read into yery different 
seniefl aoc(Mrding to the difierent sets of vowels which 
the particular reader may choose to interpolate. Ac- 
GOfding to the choice of the interpreter, it may be read 
into a loyal or a treasonable meaning. Instea d of this 
I prefer, as more amuslnnr, as less elaborate, and as 
briefer, to expose a few of Pope^s personal falsehoods, 
and falsehoods us to the notorieties of fact. Truths 
speculative oftentimes, drives its roots into depth so 
dark, that the falsifications to which it is liable, diough 
detected, cauuot always be exposed to the light of day 
the result is known, but not therefore seen. Truth 
personal, on the other hand, may be easily made to 
confront its falsifier, not with refutation only, but with 
the visible shame of. lefutatioo. Such shame would 
settle upon every page of Pope^s satires and moral epis- 
tles, oftentimes upon every couplet, if any censor, 
anned with an adequate knowledge of the facts, were 
to prosecute the inquest. And the general impression 
from such an mquest would be, that Pope never delin- 
eated a character, nor ottered a sentiment, nor breathed 

an aspiration, which he would not willingly have recast, 
have retracted, have abjured or trampled under foot with 
the curses assigned to heresy, if by such an act be 
could have added a hue of brilliancy to his coloring, or 
a new depth to his shadows. Tliere is nothing he 
would not have sacrificed, not the most solemn of his 
opinions, nor the most pathetic memorial from his per- 
sonal ezperiences, in tetum for a sulBknent considera- 
tim^ which consideration meant always with him poetic 
effect. It is npt, as too commonly is believed, that he 

VOL XI« 16 
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was reckless of other people's feelings ; so far from 
Ikat^ he had a morbid facility in his kindness ; and m 
cases where he had no reason to suspect any lurking 
hostility, he showed even a paralytic benignity. But^ 
simply and constitutionally, he was incapable of a an* 
cere thought or a sincere emotion. Nothing that ever 
he uttered, were it even a prayer to God, but he bad a 
fancy for reading it backwards. And he was evermore 
false, not as loving or preferring falsehood, but as one 
who could not in his heart perceive much real diflbr* 
ence between what people afiected to call falsehood 
and what they affected to call truth. Volumes might 
be filled with illustrations ; I content myself with three 
or four. 

T. Pope felt intellectuaily that it was philosophic, 
and also that it wore an air of- nobility, not to despise 
poverty. Morally^ however, he felt inversely : nature 
and the accidents of his life had nnade it his necessity 
to despise nothing so heartily. If in any one sentiment 
he ever was absolutely sincere, if there can be cited 
one insulated case upon which he found it difficult to 
play the hypocrite, it was in the case of that intense 
scorn with which he regarded poverty, and all the pain- 
ful circumstances that form the equipage of poverty. 
To look at a pale, dejected fellow-creature creeping 
along the highway, and to have reason for thinking that 
he has not tasted food since yesterday— what a pang 
wonUl such a sight, accompanied by such a thought, 
inilict upon many a million of benign human hearts I 
But in Pope, left to his spontaneous nature, such a 
sight and such a thought would have moved only fits of 
laughter. Not that he would have refused the poor 
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creature a shilling, but still he would have laughed. 
For hunger^ and cold, and poverty^ appeared to Attn 
only in the light of drolleries, and too generally of 
scouDdrelisms. Still he was aware that some caution 
was requisite in giving public expression to such feel- i 
ings. Accordingly, when he came forward in gala- 
dress as a philosopher, he assumed the serene air of 
one upon whom all such idle distinctions as rich and 

poor were literally thrown away. But watcli liiui : 
follow his steps for a few minutes, and the deep realp 
ities of his nature will unmask themselves. For exam* 
pie, in the first book of the ' Dunciad ^ he has occasion 
to mention Dennis 

* And aU the miishty mad in DemuB raged. ' 

■ 

Upon this line (the 106th) of the text he hangs a note, 

in the course of which ho quotes a few sentences about 
Dennis from Theohald* One of these begins thus : 
^ Did wd really know how much this poor man suffers 
by being contradicted,' &c. ; upon which Pope thinks 
proper to intercalate the following pathetic parenthesis 
in italics : * I vnik ikat r^Uction on Poverty had 
been spared.^ How amiable ! how pretty 1 Could 
Joseph Surface have more dexterously wpraned the 
occasion : * The man that disparages poverty, is a man 
that — ' &rc. It is manifest, however, at a glance, that 
this virtuous indignation is altogether misplaced; for 
^ poor ' ill the quotation from Theobald has no refer- 
ence whatever to poverty as the antithesis to wealth. 
What a pity that a whole phial of such excellent * 
scenicai morality should thus have been uncorked and 
poured out upon the wrong man and the wrong occa- 
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sion 1 Really, this unhappy blunder extorts from me 
as many tears of laughter as ever poverty extorted 

from Pope. Meantime, reader, watch what follows. 
Wounded so deeply in his feelings by this constrained 
homage to poverty. Pope finds himself unable to re- 
settle the equilibrium in his nervous system until he 
has taken out his revenge by an extra kicking admin* 
istered to some old mendicant or vagrant lying in a 
ditch. 

At line 106 comes the flourish about Dennis's pov- 
erty. Just nine lines ahead, keeping close as a police- 
man upon the heels of a thief, you come up with Pope 
in the very act of maltreating Cibber, upon no motive 
or pretence whatever, small or great, but that ho (the 
said Cibber) was guilty of poverty. Pope had detected 
him — and this is Pope's own account of the assault— 
in an overt act of poverty. He deposes, as if it were 
an ample justification of his own violence, that Cibber 
had been caught in the very act — not of supping 
meanly, coarsely, vulgarly, as upon tripe, for instance, 
or other oiTal — but absolutely in the act of not sup- 
ping at all ! 

* Swearing and iupperleu the hero sate.* 

Here one is irresistibly reminded of the old story 
about the cat who was transformed into a princess : 
she played the rdh with admirable decorum, until one 
day a mouse ran across the floor of the royal saloon, 
when immediately the old instinct and the hereditary 
hatred proved too much for the artificial nature, and 
her highness vanished over a six-barred gate in a fu- 
rious mouse-chase. Pope, treading in the steps of this 
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modet, fancies himself reconciled to poverty. Pover- 
ty, however, suddenly presents herself, not as a high 
poetic abstraction, bat in that one of her many shapes 
whfeh to Pope had always seemed the most comic as 
well as the must hateiuL Instantly Pope's ancient 
jnaKce is rekindled; and in line 115 we find him as- 
saulting that very calamity under one name, which 
under another^ at line lOG, he had treated with an 
ostentatious superfluity of indulgence* 

II. I have already noticed that some of Pope's n:iGSl 
pointed examples which he presents to you as drawn 
from his own experience of life, are in fiict due to jest^ 
books ; and some (offered as facts) are pure coinages 
of his own bram. When he makes his miser at the 
last gasp so tenacious of the woridly rights then slipping 
from his grasp as tiiat lie refuses to resign a particular 
manori Pope forgot that even a jest-book must govern 
its jokes by some regard to the realities of life, and that 
amongst these realities is the veiy nature and operation 
of a will. A miser is not, therefore, a fool ; and he 

knows that no possible testamentary abdication of an 
estate disturbs his own absolute command over it so 
long as he lives, or bars his power of revoking the be* 
quest. The mural instruction is in this case so poor, 
that no reader cares much upon what sort of foundation 
the story itself rests. For such a story a lie may be a 
decent basis. True ; but not so senseless a lie. If the 
old miser was delirious, there is an end of his responsi- 
bilities ; and nobody has a right to draw upon him for 
moral lessons or warnings. If he was not delirirous, 
the case could not have happened. Modelled in the 
same spirit arc ail Pupc^s pretended portraitures of 
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women ; and the more they ought to have bpen true, 
as pr()fcssiDg to be studies from life, the more atro- 
ciously they are false, and false in the txanscendent 
sense of bcincj impossible. Heaps of contradiction, or 
of revolting extravagance, do not verify themselves to 
our loathing incredulity because the artist chooses to 
conic forward with his arms akimbo, saying angrily, 
' But I tell you, sir, these are not fancy-pieces i These 
ladies whom I have here lampooned are familiarly 
known to me — they are my particular friends, i see 
them every day in the undress of confiding friendship. 
They betray all their foibles to me in the certainty that 
I shall take no advantage of their candor ; and will you, 
coming a century later, presume to dispute the fidelity 
or the ^ aluc of iny contemporary portraits ? ' Yes?, 
and upon these two grounds : tirst (as to the fidelity), 
that the pretended portraits are delineations of impossi* 
ble people ; and secondly (as to the value), that, if after 
all they could be sworn to as copies faithful to the 
originals, not the less are they to be repelled as abnor« 
^ mal, and so far beyond the intelligibilities of nature as 
practically to mean nothing, neither teaching nor warn* 
ing. The two Duchesses of Marlborough, for instance, 
Sarah and Henrietta, are atrocious caricatures, and 
constructed on the desperate principle of catchmg at a 
momentary stare or grin, by means of anarchy in the 
features imputed, and truculent antithesis in the ex- 
pression. Who does not feel that these are the fierce 
pasquinades^ and the coarse pasquinades, of some ma- 
lignant electioneering contest? Is there a line that 
breathes the simplicity and single-heartedness of truth ? 
Equal disgust settles upon every word that Pope ever 
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wrote againat Lady Maiy W« Montagu. Having once . 
conie to bate her rancorously, and finding his hatred 

oxiv^nomed by the cousciuuisaesp that Lady Mary had 
long ceased to care two straws for all the malice of all 
the wits in Christendom, Pope labored at his own 
fspito, filing it and burnishing it as a hand-polisher 
works at the the blade of a scymitar. For years he 
luul forgotica tu ask iiflur the realities of n.iiiire as they 
existed in I^ady Mary, and considered only what had 
the best chance of stinging her profoundly. He looked 
out for a ' raw ' into which he might lay the lash ; not 
seeking it in the real woman, but generally in the na* 
ture and sensibilities' of abstract woman. Whatever 
seemed to ciisiigure tiie idea of womaniiood, ihat^ by 
reiterated touches, he worked into his portraits of Lady 
Mary ; and at length, no doubt, he had altogether oh- 
literated from his own remembrance tiie true features 
of her whom he so much detested. On this class of 
Pope's satiric sketches I do not, however, wish to linger, 
having heretofore examined some of the more promi« 
mnt casee with close attention. 

My last paper on Pope has been taxed with exagge* 

ration. This char<;c comes frum a London wtckly 
journal ( The Leader) distinguished by iU ability, by its 
hardihood of speculation, by its comprehensive candor, 
but, m my eyes, still more advantageously distinguished 
by its deep sincerity. Such qualities give a special 
value to the courtesies of that journal ; and I in partic- 
ular, 03 a literary man, have to tliank it for repeated 
instances of kiodneas the most indulgent on any occa- 
sion which has brought up the mention of my name. 
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Stieh qualities of necessity give a comspondiiig valve 

to its censures. And accordingly, as a point of duty, I 
directed my attentim immediatelj to this censure. 
Whatever was still unprinted I reviewed; and wbat* 
ever struck me as open to objection 1 renioTed. And 
if the result after all has been that I do not altogether 
concur in the critictsm of The Leader^ the reason is 
becausCi as upon re-examination it strikes me, in the 
worst cases Pope has no) left room for exaggeration. I 
do not see any actaal exaggeration, simply because I 
do not sec that any exaggeration is possible. But 
though I thus found myself unable sincerely to make 
the sacrifice of my own opinion, another sacrifice of a 
ditierent kind I have made, viz., that of half my paper. 
I cancelled one half — viz., that half which was ocoii- 
pied with cases in Pope of disingenuousiicss, and per- 
haps of moral falsehood or collusion with other peopl&^a 
falsehood, but not of falsehood atrociously literal and 
conscious ; meaning thus to diminish by one lialf the 
penance of those who do not like to see Pope assaultedi 
although forced by uneasiness to watch the assault— a 
feeling with which I heartily sympathize ; and mean- 
ing, on the other hand, in justification of myself, to 
throw the reader^s attention more effectively, because 
more exclusively, upon such cases of frantic and moon* 
struck falsehood as could allow no room fbr suspense 
or mitigation of judgment. Of these 1 have selected 
two, one relatmg to the Duke of Buckingham, and the 
other to the history and derivation of English literature. 
Generally, I believe, that to a just appreciation of 
Pope^s falseness, levity, and self-contmdiction, it is 
almost essential that a reader should have studied him 
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wiA the purpose of becoming his editor. This at one 
time was my owi\ purpose ; and thus it wus that i ho- 
oune acquainted ' with qualitiea prevailiDg in Pope 

which, in ihe midst of my great aduiiration for him, 
would have made such a purpose difficult of executioa* 
For in the relation between author and editor, any 
harshness of reproach on the part of the latter, or any 
expresskm of alienation and imperfect sympathy, seems 
unbecoming in one who has spontaneously assumed the 
oilice of a pair onus to a client y and are uniformly pain- 
ful to the reader. On this account It is that the late 
Mr. Roscoe figures amongst all editors of Pope as by 
far the most agreeable. He has a just tenderness for 
the memory and merits of the great writer whom he 

undert;ikes to edit ; this feeling keeps his annotations 
clear from the petulance of Joseph Warton and the 
amliee of Bowles; whilst, not having happened to see 
Pope's errors in the same light as myself, he suffers 
from no conflict between his natural indulgence to in- 
telleotual splendor and his conscientious reverence for 

truth. 

But if the reader is shocked with Pope's fklse reading 
of phenomena, where not the circumstances so much 

as the construction of the circumstances may be chal- 
lenged, what must he think of those cases in which 
downright facts, and incidents the mott notorious, have • 
been outrageously falsified only in obedience to a vul- 
gar cravmg for effect in the dramatic situations, or by 
way of pointing a moral for the stiiiiulation of torpid 
iSensibilities ? Take, for instance, the death of the 
second VUliers, Duke of Buckingham — a story which, 
in Pope's version of it^ has travelled into a popularity 
that may be called national ; and yet, the whole is one 
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tissue of falsehoods and of falsehoods that must hanre 

been known for such by Pope not less than to most of 
bis contemporary readers, ISuppose them not knowa^ 
and the whole must haye wanted all natural interest 
For this interest lay la the Duke's character, in his su- 
perb accomplishments and natural advantages, in his 
fine person, in his vast wealth, and in the admirable 
versatility of his iutellectual powers, which made him 
alternately the idol and the terror of all circles that he 
approached, which caused Lord Clarendpn to tremble 
with impotent maHce in his chancellor's robes, and 
Dryden to shiver with panic under his laureate crowns. 
Now, wherever these features of the case were not 
known, the story was no more than any ordinary death 
arising out of a fbx-chase« But those to whom they 
were known must, at the same time, have known the 
audacious falsehood which disfigures the story in Pope's 
way of telling it. Without the personal interest, the 
incidents were nothing ; and with that interest, at start- 
ing, Pope's romance must have defeated itself by its 
fabulous coloring. Let me recall to the reader liie 
principal lines in this famous description : — 

* In the worst inu's worst room, with mat h&If httlig^ 
The floors of plaster and the walls of dang. 
On onoe a flook-bed, but repaired with sliaw, 
With tape-tied oartaiiis never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter daagling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies I Alas 1 how changed from hixDi 
That life of pleasore, and that soul of whim. 
Gallant and gay ia Cliveden's proud aloove, 
The hower of wanton Shiewsbnry and loTe ; 
TTierCy victor of his health, of fortune, friends^ 
And famc» the lord of asekss thousands ends.' 
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Without stopping to examine these famous lines as 
to thought and expression (both of which are scandal- 
oosiy vicious), what I wish the reader to remark is, the 
one pervading falsehood which connects them. Where- 
fore this minute and purely fanciful descriptioa of, the 
road-side eaharei, with its bedroom and bed >r Where- 
fore this imperlinlnt and also fraudulent circumstuntiai- 
i^ ? It is, as Pope would tell yon, for the sake of 
impressing with more wacity the abject poverty to 
wJiich the Duke's follies had brought him. The 
wretched bed, for instance, is meant to be the expo- 
nent of the empty purse which could purchase no 
. better. And, for fear that you might miss this con- ' 
stmctioQ of the passage, Pope himself telUi yoo, in a 
prose note, tluU the Duke ' dice] in a remote inn in 
Yorkshire, redwed to the tUmost muery^ Being en- i 
gaged in the business of dying, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the Duke should be particularly happy. 
But what Pope means you to understand by * misery ^ 
ie poverty ; the prose note simply reiterates the words, 
* victor of fortune,'' in the text. Now, had the truth 
been really so, what momi would such a story exem- 
plify beyond the vulgar one of pecuniary improvi- 
dence ? And yet surely this was not the cause of the 
Duke's being thrown from his hone. Meantime, Pope 
well Ivnew that the whole was a ridiculous fable. The 
Duke had the misfortune to be fatally injured in a fox- 
chase. In such an extremity, naturally, his servants 
carry him into the house nearest at hand, which hap- 
pens to be an alehouse — not ^the worst,' since there 
Was no other ; nor was it possible that, to a man of his 
distmction, once the lord-lieutenant of that very East 
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Riding, any room would be oflered worse than the 

very best that contained a bed. la these dreadful cir- 
comstances, it is not easy to measure the levity which 
can linger upon the description of such exquisite imper- 
tinences as the housewifely den cts of the walls, the 
curtains, the flock-bed, dec. But Pope was at his wit*8 
end for a slrikinji falsehood. He needed for a mo- 
mentary effect some tale of a great lord, once fabu- 
lously rich, who had not left himself the price of a 
halter or of a pauper's bed. And thus, for the sake of 
extorting a stare of wonderment from a mob of gaping 
readers, he did not scruple to give birth and currency 
to the grossest of legendary lies. The Duke's death 
happened a few months before Pope's birth. But the 
last of the Villiers family that wore a ducal coronet was 
far too memorable a person to have died under flie 
cloud of obscurity which Pope's representation pre- 
sumes. He was the most inlc resting person of the 
Alcibiades class ^ that perhaps ever existed; and Pope's 
mendacious story found acceptance only amongst an 
after-generation unacquainted with the realities of the 
case. There was not so much as a popular rumor to 
countenance Pope. The story was a pure, gratuitous 
invention of his own. Even at the time of his death, 
the Duke of Buckingham was generally reputed to have 
sixty thousand per annum, and chiefly from land ; an 
income at that period absolutely without precedent or 
parallel in Europe. In this there might be some exag- 
geration, us usually there is in such cases. But the 
^ Fairfax Papers ' have recently made it manifest that 
Pope^s tale was the wildest of fictions. The Duke of 
Buckingham had, to some extent, sufiered from his 
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loyalty to the Crown, though apparently sheltered fioon 
the main fury of the atorm by the interest of hia Pres- 

bytcrian fatlier-in-law ; and in his own person he bad 
. at one time been carelessly profuse. But all this was 
nothing. The sting of Pope's story requires him to 
have been a pauper ; and yet — U heaven and incredu- 
lous earth 1 — a pauper hunting upon Uood-horses, in a 
star and garter, and perhaps in a collar of SS ! The 
plain, historical truth, meanwhile, survives, that thia 
pauper was simply the richest man in Christendom ; 
and that, except Aladdin (Oh, yes ; always except 
Aladdin of the Arabian Nights I) there never had been 
a richer. And thus collapses the whole fable, like a 
soap-bubble punctured by a surgeon's probe. 

II. Yet even this specimen of Pope^s propensi^ to 
falsehood is far from being the worst. Here were facts 
scandalously distorted. Falsehoods ihcy >rere ; but, if 
it had pleased God, they might have been truths* 
Next, however, comes a fiction so maniacally gross, so 
incoherent, and so rife with internal contradictions, as 
to involve its own exposure, literally shrinkmg from its 
own intelligible enunciation, burrowing in sentences 
kept aloof from the text, and cnlling up ii foot-notes to 
cover it The case will speak for itself. Pope had 
unilLiiaken to translate the well-known epistle of Ho- 
race to Augustus Caesar; not literally, hut upon the 
principle of adapting it to a nuMiem and English treat* 
. ment of its topics. Ca^sur, upon this system, becomes 
George the Second — a very strange sort of Ca;sar ; 
and Pope is supposed to have been laughing at him, 
wiiich may be the color that Pope gave to the travesty 
amongst his private circle ; otherwise there is nothing 
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in the expressions to sufitam such a construcuoa, 
Bcftnie> with a little inoie piopriety, 'maBquanuies as 

England, and Fruiicc; as Greece, or, more stricily, as 
Atheiw. NoW) by mich a traosformatioOt already from 
the very beginning Pope waa preparing for fainmolf a 
dire necessity of iaisuiiood. And ho must have known 
it. Qiioe lauDohed upon mh a comae, he became 
pledged and commitled to aO the dffiic«hiee which it 
might impose. Desperate necessities would arise, from 
which nothing but despeiate lying and hard swearing 
cuu[d extricate him. The impossibility of carrying 
. thiough the parallel by means of genuiue correspoa* 
dencea throw him for his sole xesomce upon such as 
were extravagantly spurious ; and apparently he had 
made np his mind to cut his eray through the icot 
though all the truths that OFsr Wero embattled against 
Baron Munchausen siiuuld oppose his advance. Ac* 
cordingly about the middle of the Epistle, a dilemma 
occurs from which no escape or deliverance m possible, 
except by on almighty falsehood. Take the leap i^opc 
must, or eh» he must turn bsok when hslf-way through. 
Horace had occasion to observe that, after" Rome had 
* made a conquest of Greece by force of arms, captive 
Greece retaliated upon her conqueror by anottur kind 
of victory, namely, by that of arts : — 

* Gruicia capta fcruin victoreui cupit, et Mrtes 
latolit agresti Latio.' 

Now, in the corresponding case (as Pope had arranged 
it) between England and France, the parallel certainly 
held good as far as the military conquest. England, it 
was uadeoiable, had conquered France m thai sense, 
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as completely as ever Rome had conquered Greece or 
MaoodoD. Two English kings had seated themselTes 
in succession upon the throne of Fraiicfj — one vir- 
tUAlly^ one formally. So far aU was tight, and held' 
watsr. Nodiing could disturb thai part of the case. 
But next came the retaliatory conquest, by means of 
BXtB and letters. How was this to be dealt with ? What 
shadow or dream of a correspondency could be made 
out there? What impudence could face that 7 AI- 
ready, in Pope^s eais, sounded the trumpet of ; 
" and Pope mused a littler but *No,* he said in eifect, 
* I will not turn back. W by should I ? It is but one 
astounding falsehood that is wanted to set me free.' I 
will venture to say that Mendez Pinto, the Portuguese 
liar, that Sir John Mandeville, the traveller, that Baron 
MuncbaiAen, the most 'philosophic of bold adventurers 

into the back scitloniciits of lying, never soared into 
tHJch an aerial bounce, never cleared such a rasper of a 
fence, as did Pope on this oeoasion. He boldly took it 
upon his honor and credit that our English armies, in 
the times of Agincourt and the Kegent Bedford, found 
in France a real, full-grown French literature, packed 
it up in their baggage-wagons, and brought it home to 
JBngland. The passage from Horace, part of which 
has been cited above, stands thus in the translatbn of 
Pope : — 

'We ooaquiwed Fraaoe, but ftlt our csj^ts's ohsrais — 
Her arts vietorioiu tritmiphed o'er oar arms j 

Britain to soft refinenicnti^ less a foe, 

Wit grew polite» and aoqabers leaxaed to flow.* 

r 

Ten years then, before Joan of Arc's execution," 
viz., about 1420 (if we are to believe Pope), or even 
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firiccii years, Frruicc had a irrcat domestic literature; 
and this uoknown literature has actually furnished a 
basis to our own. Let us understand clearly what it.ii 
that Pope iiieans to assert. For it is no easy matter lo 
do that where a man dodges behind texts and notes^ 
and shuffles between verse and prose, mystifying the 
reader, and designing to do so. Under the torture of 
cross^xambiation let us force Pope to explain what 
literature that is which, having glorified France, be* 
came the venerable mother of a ^e English literature 
in an early stage of the fifteenth century ? The reader^ 
perhaps, fancies that possibly Pope may have expressed 
himself erroneously only from being a little hurried or 
a little confused. Not at all. I know my man better^ 
perhaps, than the reader does; and I know that lie is 
trying to hoax us. He is not confused himself, but is 
bent upon confusing us ; and I am bent upon preventing 
him. And, therefore, again I ask sternly, What litera- 
ture is this which very early , in the fifteenth century^ 
as early as Agincourt^ we English found prospering in 
France, and which, for the benefit of the English in- 
tellect, such men as Ancient Pistol, Nym, Bardolph, 
Fluellen, Capt Macmorris, Jamy, and other well-known 
literati in tlie army of Henry V., transplanted (or, 'as 
the wise it call,^ amoeyed) to England i Agincouit 
was fought in 1415 ; exactly four centuries before 
Waterloo. That was the beginning of our domination 
in France ; and soon after the middle of that same 
fifteenth century, viz., ahout 1452, our domination was 
at an end. During that interval, therefore, it must 
have been, then, or not at all, that this great intellectual 
revolution worked by France upon England was begun 
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and oonipieted. Natiimlly, at thie point, the most sub- 
missive and sycophantish of Pope's friends would feel 
moved by the devil of curiosity, if not absolutely by the ^ 
deril of mispicion, humbly to ask for a name or two, 
just as a specimen, from this great host of Anglo-Gallic 
wits. Pope felt (and groaned as he felt) that so rea- 
sonable a demand could not be evaded. * This comes 
of telling lies,' must have been his bitter reflection : 
* one lie makes a necessity for another,' However, he 
reSected that this second lie need not be introduced into 
the text, where it would have the fatal effect of blowing 
up the whole bubble : it might be hidden away in. a 
foot-note* Not one person in twenty would read it, 
and be that did might easily suppose the note to be 
aome unanthorized impertinence o( a fodidi common* 
tatorJ^ Secretly therefore, silently, stealthily — so as 
to draw as little attention as possible — Pope introduced 
inlo a note his wicked little brazen solution of his 
own wicked and brazen conundrum. France, such 
was the proposition, bad worked a miracle upon £ng- 
liahtgiponttd ; as if with some magician's rod, she had 
ealkd up spawn innumerable of authors, lyric, epic, 
dramatic, pastoral, each after his kind. But by wham 
had France moved in this creation as the chief demi- 
urgus? By whom, Mr. Pope? Name, name, Mr. 
Pope i ^ Ay,' we must suppose the unhappy man to 
reply, * that's the very question which I was going to 
answer, if you wouldn't be so violent.' * Well, answer 
it then. Take your own time, but answer ; for we 
don't mean to be put oii' w ithout some kind of answer.* 
*' Listen, then,' said Pope, ^ and PU whisper it into your 
ear ; for it's a sort of secret' Now tUnk, reader, of a 
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secret upon a matter like this, which (if true at all) 

must be known to the uuti[>Gdus. However, let us have 
the secret ^ The secret,^ replied Pope, ' i», that some 
time in the reign of Charles the Second — when I woaH ^ 
be positive, but Pm sure it was after the fiestoration— 
three gentlemen wrote an eighteen-penny pamphlet^ 
^6ood! And what were the gentlemen^s names?* 
' One was Edmund Waller, the poet ; one was Mr, Go- 
dolphin ; and the other was Lord Dorset' ^ This trin- 
ity of wits, then, you say, Mr. Pope, produced a moun- 
tain, price eii^htcen-pence, and this mountain produced 
a mouse.* ^ Oh, no I it was just the other way. They 
produced a mouse, price eighteen-pence, and this mouse 
produced a mountain, viz., the total English literature.^ 
O day and night, but this is wondrous strange I The 
total English literature — not the tottle only, but the 
tottle of the whole, like an oak and the masts of some 
groat amiral, that once slept in an acorn — absolutely 
lying hid in an eighteen-penny pamphlet ! And what, 
now, might this pamphlet be about ? Was it about the 
curing of Ijacun, or the sublimcr art of sowing moon- 
shine broadcast^ It was, says Pope, if you must know 
everything, a translation from the French. And ju- 
diciuusly chosen ; for it was the worst (and surely 
everybody must think it proper to keep back the best^ 
until the English had earned a right to such luxuries 
by showing a proper sense of their value) — the worst 
it was, and by very much the worst, of all Corneille's 
dramas ; and its name was 'Ponipey.' Pompey, was 
it ? And so, then, from Pompey 's loins we, the whole 
armies of English litteraieursy grubs and eagles, are 
lineally descended. Su says Pope. So he must say, 
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in obedience to his own line of argument. And, this 
being the case, one would be glad to hare a look 

at Pompoy* It is hard upon us literati^ that are 
the children of Ppmpey, not to have a look at the 
author of our existence. But our chance of s^ch a 

look is small indeed. For Pompcy, you are to under- 
stand, reader, never advanced so far as^to a second 
edition. That was a poor return on the part of Eng- 
land for Pouipey's services. And my too sceptical 
mind at one time incluied to doubt even Pompey's Jrst 
edition ; which was wrong, and could have occurred 
only to a lover of paradoxes. For Warton (not 'i'om, 
but Joe) had actually seen Pompey, and records his 
opinion of liini, whicli hap[jeiicu lo be this : that Pom- 
pey was ^pitiful enough/ These are Joe's own 
words. Still, I do not see that one witness establishes 
a fact of this magnitude. A shade of doubt, therefore, 
continues to linger over Pompey's very existence ; and 
the upshot is, that Pomp ) (not the great, blit confess* 
edly) the doubtful, eigbteen-penny Pompey, but, in any 
case, Pompey, ^ the Pitiful,' is the Great overriding 
and tutelary power, under who6e inspiration and inau- 
gurating impulse our £ugiish literature has blossomed 
and ripened, root, stem, and branch, through the life* 
struggles of livu centuries, into its present colossal pro- 
portions. 

Here pause, reader, and look back upon the sepa* 
rate reticulations — so as, if possible, to connect them 
— in this network of hideous extravaganee ; where as 
elsewhere it happens, that one viltany hides another, 
and that the mere depth of the umbrage spread by 
fraudulent mystifications is the very cause which con* 
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oeals the extent of those mystiilcatioDs. Contemplated 
in a languid mood, or without original interest in the 
subject, that cnumiity of falsehood fails to strike, which, 
under circumstances personally interestingi would seem, 
absolutely incredible. The outrage upon Ijbe intellect 
actually obscures and withdraws the outrage u[)on the 
facts* Andy inversely, the affronts to hist<»ricai accu- 
racy obscure the affronts to good sense. Ijook steadily 
for a moment at the three points in the array of im- 
peachments : — 

L In the Red-rose invasion of Prance, Pope assumes, 
as a matter of notoriety, that the English invading force 
went from a land of semi-barbarism to a land of Utera- 
ture and refinement : the simple fact being so con- 
spicuously the other way, that, whilst JbVance had no 
literature at all, consequently eould have nothing to give 
(there being no book extensively diiriised in the France 
of that period, except the ^De Imitatione Christi/^^) 
England, on the other hand, had so bright a jewel to 
offer, that to this hour the whole of Christendom has not 
matched it or approached it. Even at present, in the 
case so often supposed, that a man were marooned^ 
that is, confined (as regarded iiis residence) to one 
desert islandi and marooned also as ^to books, confined 
I mean (as regarded his reading) to one sole book, his 
choice (if he read English) would probably oscillate 
between Shakspeare and Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 
Now, the Canterbury Talcs had been finished about 
thirty -five years before Agincourt j so exquisitely false, 
even in this point, is Pope's account Against the 
noiJiinir of beggarly France was even then to be set a 
work which has not been rivalledi and probably will 
not be rivalled, on our planet. 
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II. In this comparison of the France and England 
then existing, historically Pope betrays an ignorance 
which is humiliating. He speaks of France as if that 
name, of course, covered the same states and provinces 
that it now covers. But take away from the France of 
this day the parts then possessed by Burgundy —take 
away Alsace, and Lorraine, and rraiicho Coinpte — 
take away the alien territories adjacent to Spain and 
Navarre -"^ take away Ayignon^ &c take away the 
extensive duchy of Britanny, &c. — and what remains 
of that which constituted the France of Pope^s day i 
But even that which did remain bad no cohesion or 
unity as regarded any expanded sentiment of nation- 
ality, or the possibilities of. a common literature. The 
moral anachronisms of Pope in this case are absolutely 
frightful — and the physical anachronisms of Pope also; 
for the simple want of roads, by intercepting all peace- 
ful and pleasurable intercourse, must have intercepted 
all growth of nationality, unless when a rare commu- 
nity of selfish interest happened to arise, as when the 
whole was threatened with conquest or Willi famine 
through foreign aj^pression upon a part. 

III. That particular section of the French literature 
through which Pope pretends to think (for think he 
does not) that France absolutely created our own, was 
the drama. Eighteen-penny Pompey belongs to this 
section. Now, most unhappily, these two broad facts 
are emblazoned beyond all power of impudence to 
darken them. The first is, that our English drama was 
closing, or actually had closed, just about the time 
when the French was opening. Shakspeare notoriously 
diud iu 161G, when Curiieiiie^* was yet a child of tea, 
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and the last of Shalcspeare's great contempoxaiy dra- 
matists dind, according to my remembrance, in 16:^6 j 
and, in 1635, one year earlier, was first performed the 
first successful tragedy (the 'Medea') of Comeille. 
A])out seven or eight years after thai, the Puritans offi- 
cially suppressed the English drama by suppressing the 
theatres. At the opening of the Parliamentary war, 
the elder (that is, the immortal) English drama had 
finished its career* But Racine, the chief pillar of the- 
French, did not begin until Cromwell was dead and 
gone, and Charles II. was restored. So, here we have 
the MaopiBja fable of the lamb troubling the waters for 
the wolf ; or, in the Greek proverb, ano potamon. The 
other iact is, that, as no section whatever of the^French 
literature has eter arailed to influence, or in the slight* 
est degree to modiiy, our own, it happens that the dra- 
matic section in particular^ which Pope insists on as 
the galvanizing force operating upon our seers, has 
been in the moat signal repulsion to our own. All the 
other sections have been simply inert and neutral ; but 
the drama lias ever been in inurderous antagonism to 
every principle and agency by which our own lives and 
moves.^^ And to make this outrage upon truth and 
sense even more outrageous. Pope hud not the excuse 
of those effeminate critics, sometimes found amongst 
ourselves, who recognise no special divinity in our 
own drama ; that would have been one great crime the 
more, but it would have been one incobsistency the 
less. For Pope had been amongst the earliest editors 
of Shakspeare ; he had written a memorable preface to 
this edition. The edition, it is true, was blocking; 
.and if iliu picface even wa^i disfigured by conceabions 
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to a feeble system of dramatic criticism, rhetorically 
it was brilliant with the expressk)n of a geauine enthu* 
siasin as to Shakspeare^ and a.txtie sympathy with bis 
oolossal power. 

IV. Yet evea this may not be the worst Even 
below this deep perhaps there opens a lower deep. I 
sub mil tliat, when a man is asiced for a specimen of the 
Aginoourt French literature^ he cannot safely produce 
a specimen from a literature two hundred and fifty 
years younger without some risk of facing a writ dc 
bmoHco U^uhrendo. Pompey the PitilUl (or, if the 
reader is vexed at bearing him so called, let us call 
him, with Lord Biroui m 'Lovers Labor's Lost,' 
^more than great, great Pompey ^Pompey the Huge') 
was not published, even in France, until about two 
centuries and a quarter had elapsed from Agincourt. 
Buly as respects England, eighteen-penny Pompey was 
mi revealed; the fulness of time for his avatar 
amongst us did not arrive until something like two 
hundred and sixty years' had winged their flight from 
Agincourt. And yet Pope's doctrine had been that, in 
fte conquest of France, we English first met with the 

rrometheus that introduced us to the knovvledgc of fire 
and intellectual arts. Is not this ghastly ? Elsewhere^ 
indeed. Pope skulks away from his oMm doctrine, and 
talks of ' correctness ' as the particular grace for which 
we were uidebted to France* But this will not do. In 
his own ^ Art of Criticism,' about verse 715, he de* 
scribes * us brave Britons ' as incorrigibly rebellious in 
diat particular. We have no cotiectnessi it seems, nor 
ever had; and therefore, except upon Sit Richard 
Blackmore's prmciple of stealing a suit of clothes 
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* from a naked Pict/ it is baid to see how we need to 

thank France for that which, as to us, has no existence. 
Then, again. Pope acquiesced at other times in an 
opinion of his early friends, that not Pompey, but him* 
self, was the predestined patriarch of ' correctness.' 
Walsh, who was a sublime old blockhead, suggested 
to Pope that * correctness ' was the only tight-rope 
upon which a fresh literary performer in England 
could henceforth dance with any advantage of novelty; 
all other tight-ropes and slack-ropes of every descrip- 
tion having been preoccupied by eider funambuhsts* 
Both Walsh and Pope forgot ever once to ask them- 
selves what it was that they meant by ' correctness ; * 
an idea that, in its application to Fxancei Akenside 
afterwards sternly ridiculed. Neither of the two lUe- 
ratif stopped to consider whether it was correctness in 
thought, or metrical correctness, or correctness in syn- 
tax and idiom ; as to all of which, by comparison with 
other poets, Pope is conspicuously deficient. But no 
matter what they meant, or if they meant nothing at 

all. Unnieaning, or in any case inconsistent, as this 
talk about ^ correctness ' may be, we cannot allow Pope 
so to escape from his own hyperbolical absurdities. It 
was not by a Uttle pruning or weeding that France, ac- 
cording to his original proposition, had bettered our na- 
tive literaturo — it was by genial incubation, by acts of 
vital creation, She, upon our crab-tree cudgel of 
Agincourt, had engrafted her own peaches and apri- 
cots — our sterile thorn France had inoculated' with 
roses. English literature was the Eve that, in the 
shape of a rib, had been abstracted from the side of the 
slumbering Pompey — of unconscious Pompey the 
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Huge. And all at the small chai^ of eighteenopence ! 

O heavens, to think of that I By any possibility, that 
the cost, the total ' damage ' of our English iiterature 
should have been eighteen-pence ! — that a shilling 

should be actually coming to us out of half-a-crown ! 

< Tantae moiib erat Komanam condere gentem.* 
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KoTE 1. Fage 214. 

A mxLAM iBBtenoe ef a oraze bcjond the boondB of peifMt 
physioal sanity may be f<rand In I>r. Anio1d*8 nervoas paroxysm 
of horror on heahii^ St. Paul placed ou a level witli St. Joliu 
the £?aDgelist. 

Kois 2. Page 215. 

And by the way, as to servants , a great man may offend in 
two ways : either by treating his servants himself superciliously, 
or secondly, which is quite reconcilable with the most paternal 
behavior on hia oim part, by suffering them to treat the public 
rapereOiowly. Aomdliigly,iaU nofellata who bappen to bsTt 
no aoqnalntaiioe irith the raaUties of lift as it ncir exbta, eq[»e» 
eiaDy tbetefture raitio Sooteh noTelista, daeorlbe ibe aervaats of 
. noblemen as ^ insolent and pampered menials.' But, on the 
contrary, at no houses whatever are per. -ins of doubtful appear- 
ance and anomalous costume, sure of more respectful attention 
than at those of the great feudal aristooraoy. At a marohani'a 
or a banker's honae, H la odda bnt the porter or the Ibotman wOl - 
gorem hiinaelf in his bdittrior by his own private oonstmction of 
the ease, wbfoh (as to fo re lg pers) is pretty aitre to be mong. 
But in London, at a iioblcnian's door, the servants show, by the 
readiness of tlieir civilities to all such questionable comerS; that 
they have taken their lessons from a higher aource than their own 
inezperie&oe or nnJeanied fiknekp. 
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KoTB 8. Page 219. 

* Cape 0/ Stormif* which should prima facie be the Cape of 
Terrors. But it bears a deep allegoric sense to the bold wrest- 
ler with saoh terrors, that in English, and at length to all tbe 

world, this Cape of Terrors has transfigured itself into the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

KoxE 4. Page 225. 

' Heraldic $oUmnities ' — 

' Therefore are tests so solemn and so rare } 

Since seldom coming in the long year set, 
Like precious stones they thinly placed are. 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet*' 

8kak$pear€f 52d Sonnet, 

Notb5. Page 227. 

' I give and J beqmath, old Muclio $aid ' — and the ridiculous 
Story of the dying epicure insisting upon having his luxnrioes 
dish brought back to his death-bed (for why not ? since at any 
rate, eating or not eating, he was doomed to die) are amoogrt 

the lowest rubbish of jest*books — having done duty <br tht 
Christian and the Pagan ^vc^^l^is through a course of eighteen 
centuries. Not to linger upon the nursery silliness that could 
swallow the legend of epicureanism surviving up to the very 
brink of the grave* and when even the hypocrisy of medical hope 
had oeased to flatter,what a cruel memento of the infirmity ehaiged 
upon himself was Pope preparing whilst he hitended nothing 
worse than a falsehood ! He meant only to tell a lie; naturally, 
perhaps, saying to liiii:isclf, Wliat's one lie more or less ? And 
behold, if his friends are to bo beiievod, he was unconsciously 
writing a sort of hieroglyphic epitaph for his own tomb-stone. 
Dr. Johnson^s taste for petty gosnp was so keen, that I distrost 
all his anecdotes. That Pope Idlled himself by potted lamprejSi 
which he had dressed with his own hands, I greatly doubt ; bat 
if anything inclines me to believe it, chiefly it is the fury ol hii 
invectives against epicures and gluttons. What moat of all he 
attacked as a moralist was the particttlar vice which most of all 
besii^jed bin . 
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KoT£ 6. Page 231. 

Upon this principle I doubt not that we bIioqIcI interpret ,tlie 
sayings attributed to the eeren wise men of Greece. If we regard 

them as insulated aphorisms, they strike us all as mere ijnperti- 
nences ; for by what right is some one prudential admonitiop 
separarately illuminated and left as a solemn legacy to all poe* 
tmij in sl^t of others equaUjr CQgent ? For instance, Meden 

. agan — nothing in excess — is ^ nuoim not td be neglected, but 
.stili not entitled to the excluslTe JtoiDage which is implied iii itf 
pre'sent acceptation. The mistake, meantime, I believe it> lie, 
not in the Grecian plciad of sages, but in ourselves, who ;have 
/iBilsely apprehended them. The man, for instance (Bias was it, 
.of who.?); who left me this old saw about excess, did not mean to. 

, Inai^jne in folyor (f 'that one moral caution ; this would haye aiw' 
a craze';;i& ftvor of one element amongst many. What he 

* ineftat<4rBs;^-jiimcate the radix out of which his particular 

\8ys^em' was expaAded. It was the key-note out of which, under 
the 3aW53 of thorough-bass, were generated the whole chord and 
ita^lpnitieS' Whilst the whole CTolution of the system was in 
J^^y, rjemembxailce, there needed no more than this short-hand | 
m^jpataio for reealling it But now/ when the lapse of time has 
•1^ jke little nuiiSm -etranded on a shorcff of wrecks, naturally it 
f^LfoenB.thAt What was in 'old days the keystone of an arch has 
xSOii to be compounded with its super lluous rubbish. 

r.v;? • Nora 7. Page 286. 

, rjjt/ia no matter of wonder or complaint that a paper written by 
/ Alpo^jiespondeQttajt a distance of four hundred miles, or something 
i.inm*e^ .frbm t^e pi^i requiring, therefbre, a diaulo$ of above 
VtlM^^wredrm^ every letter and its answer, a distance 
' wlQell'beGpmes, strictly iiifinite in the case when the correspond- 
. ^ends-" no aiviVer. at all, should exhibit some press iTrors. 
Th<?se/havin;]^V»ow done their worst, I will not vex the roiKlt^r or 

.tfeiBt<?(*nposifo? by reoalling. Only with respect to one, viz., tho 

'.irord^l^niiiiiei'whicU, Is. twice printed for the true word generic, 
^ta^jBoi exception, a^ lt defeats the meaning in a way that may 

|kW'verplexed a ^ftitistaking reader. Such readers are rare, 

'IfiA Reserve encoiir^g^msnt 
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[The same diauto$ wluoh Mr. De Qvin^ lunenU Is aln the 

eauso of his present paper appeoaring inoomplete. It will be 
somed in the noit number. — Ed.] 

NoxK 8. Page 239. 

* Tke into hriUimit poets,* As regjuds Horaoe, ft is seurocfy 

•worth while to direct the reader's attention upon inconsistency of 
this imaginary defiiiiicc to philosophic authority with his profes- 
sion elsewhere of allegiance to Epicurns ; for had it CTcn been 
possible to direct the poet's own attention upon it, the same spirit 
of frank simpUdty which has oonTerted his Tery.oowftcdice, his 
unmitigated oowardioe (relicid nm b$ne parmM), into one of 
these amiablo «ad winning frailties wIiioh» once having oono to 
know it, on no aooonnt conld we consent to forego— > would have 
reconciled uo all by some iuimitable picturesquencss of candor to 
incousistcucy tlie uiust allocking as to the fulfilmient of soiiie great 
moral obligation ; just as from the brute restivencss of a word 
(Eqnotnticiim)| that positivdijr would not come into the hamess 
of hexameter yevsej lie lias extracted a gay, langldag aliat 
' eerstt quod diem non ei^ ') ; a pleasantly which is nowheie 
so well paralleled as by Southcy's on the name of Admirsll 
Ichichakoff :— . , ' , 

^AnemeivhlehjiwaninnstkiMivveiyweiD, , * 

iniicliiiobQdjeeaipeikyetMliioMyettiiipelL' 

Vain would it be to fasten any blame upon a poet armed ,with 
such heaven-bom playfulness that upon a verbal de&ct he jnid^ 
a triumph of art, and open a personal deflwst raises a pe^ftotesi 
memento of smiling and aflfeoticnate fargpYeness. We ' condimf f 
his cowardice, to use language of Doctors' Oommonsi many tinm 
over, before we know whether he would have cared for ou» cqn- 
douation; and protest our uiiauimous belief, that, if he did run 
away from battle, he ran no faster than a gentleman ought to 
rnii . In fact, his character would have wanted ^is-amiable nv'}y 
had he been a coward, or had he not beeii a rake. Vain 
were it to level zq^nroaehes at him, ibr whom all repraaahes ba- 
eome only ocoa^ns of Ihrther and snrplos honor. But, in 'fact, 
for any serioua purposes of Horace, philosophy was not wauicd* 
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Some Blight pretemoe of thfti kind wmtd to throw a shade of pen- 
^Teness over his oonyinal reyelS; and thus to rescue them from 

the taiut of plebeian gr<Mi8ness. Su far, and no farther, a slight 
coloring of philosophy waa needed fur his moral musings. But 
Pope's case is diilerent. The moral breathings of Horaoe are 
natural exhalations 

the oxdinaxy i^eams of ohance and eheiige in the human things, 
that lay anmnd him. But Pope is more anihltlonii. He is not 

content with borrowing from philosophy the grace of x\, passing 
sanction or countersip^n, but undertakes to Uiid her a systematic 
coherency of development, and sometimes even a fundamental 
ba^ In his * Essay on Man,' his morals connect themselves 
inth metaphyeies* The metaphysioB had been gathered together 
in his chanoe eolectio rambles amongst books of philosophy^ suck 
as Montaigne, Charron, and latterly amongst the Ibsril mbbish 
and debris of Bayle's Dictionary. Much also had been suggested 
to his piercing intellect m conversation, especially with Lord 
Bolingbroke; but not so exclusively by any means with him as 
the calumniators of Pope would have us suppose. Adopt he did 
from all quarters, but Pope was not the man servilely to beg or 
to steal. It was indispensable to his own oomfbrt that he shoohl 
at least nndmtand the meaning of what he took from others, 
though seldom indeed he understood its wider relations, or pur- 
sued its ultimate consequences. Hence came anguish and horror 
upon Pope in his latter days, such as rarely can have visited any 
but the deathbed of some memorable criminal. To have rejected 
the verba nutgiitri might seem weU, it might look promising, as 
all real freedom is promisingi Ibr the interests of troth i but he 
^rgot that, in rejecting the master, he had also rej jted the doc- 
trine — the guiding piiuciplo — the unity of direction secured 
for the inquirer by the master's particular system with its deep 
internal cohesion* Ck>miug upon his own distracted choice of 
principles from opposite angles and lines of direction, he found 
that what onoe and under one aspect had seemed to him a guid- 
ing light, and one of the buoys Ibr narrowing the uncertainties 
of a dUffieult navigation, absolutely under another aspect, differ- 
ently approached and diilerently associated, did the treacherous 
office of a spanselled horse^ as in past days upon the Cornifih 
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and the South Irish coast it was employed — expressly for show- 
ing false siguals, and leading right amongst breakers. That 
hortus siccus of pet notions, which had won Pope's fancy in their 
insulated and sepaiate «sistenoe| vhen brongM together as p«rl8 
and elements of the same system in the elaborate and lianghty 
* Essay on Man,' ahsolntely refused to cohere. No doctoring, 
no darning, could disguise their essential inter-repulsion. Dis- 
mal rents, chasms, hiatuses, gapc<l and grinned in a theory 
whose very office and arrogant pretension had been to harmonizd 
the dislocated face of nature, and to do thai in the way of jiistlfip 
oation fop God which God had forgotten to do ibr liimselt How 
if an enemy should oome» and fill up these ugly chasms with 
some poisonous fhngns of a nature to spread the dry rot throng 
tUc iiiain timbers of tke Tcssel ? And, in fact, such an enemy 
did come. This enemy spread dismay through Pope's heart. 
Pope found himself suddenly shown up as an anti-social monster, 
as an incendiary, as a disorg^mizer of man's most aqnring hopes. 
*0 Heayens ! What is to be done? what can be done? ' he 
cried ont. * When I wrote that passage, wMoh now seems so 
wicked, certainly I meant something very good; or, if I didn't, 
at any rate I meant to mQmi it.^ The case was singular; if no 
Mend of the author's could olier a decent account of its meaning, 
to a certainty the author conld not. Luckily, howoYer, there 
are two ways of filling np chasms; and Warborton, who had rea* 
sons best itnown to himself for cultiTating Pope's fimr, besidM 
considerable praotioe during his youth in a special pleader's 
office, took the desperate case in Iiand. He caulked the chasms 
with philosophic oakum, ho * pfiye<l ' tliem with dialectic pitch, 
he sheathed them with copper and brass by means of audacious 
dogmatism and insolent quibbles, until the enemy seemed to have 
been silenced* and the Tessel righted so &r as to float. The 
suit, however, as a permanent result, was this — that the demurs 
which had once been raised (however feehly pressed) against iko 
poem, considered in the light of a system compatible with reli- 
gion, settled upon it permanently as a sullen cloud of suspicion 
that a century has not ayailcd to dissipate* 
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< TTie most internling person of ike AUibiadu clau^ Bat it 
in thoroughly chaxacteriatiG of Pope, that the one aolitary trait 
in the Poke's career whieh interested him^ iras the ftet that a 
man so IhrnOiar with Tolnptaons splendor shonld haye died on a 

flock -be J patched with straw. How advaiitageouslv does Dryden 
come forward on this occasion ! He^ as Mr. Bayes, had some 
bitter wrongs to avenge; and he was left at liberty to execute 
this revenge after his own heart, for he sarvived the Duke by a 
dozen years. Yet he took no rerenge at all. He, with natural 
goodness and magnanimity, declined to kick the dead lion. And 
in the memorable lines, all alive and trembling with impassioned 
insiglit into the demoniac yersatility of the DuJ;e'b character, 
how generously does he forbear every expression of scorn, and 
cover the man's frailties with a mantle of comprehensive apology, 
and, in &cty the true apology, by gathering them together, one 
and all, as the united results of some secret nympholepsy, or 
some sacred Pythian inspiration : — 



Strangely enough, the only Duke of Buckingham that interested 
Pope was not the TiUters that so profoundly interested Dryden 
and lus own generation, but in every sense a mock Duke of Buck- 
ingham, a pantomimic duke, that is known only for having built 
a palace as fine as gilt gintrcrbread, and for having built a pau- 
per poem. Some time after the death of the Villiers duke, and 
the consequent extinction of t}ie title, Sheffield, Lord Mulgrave, 
obtained a patent creating him, not Duke of Buckingham, but by 
a pawnbroker's dodge, devised between himself and his attorn^, 
Duke of Buckingham* A ire ; the ostensible reason for which, as 
alleged by himself, was, that he apprehended some lnrl;in;r claim 
to the old title that might como forward to his own confusion at 
a future time, and in that case he was ready with this demur : 
^You mistake, I am not kam^ but hamtAtrc* Such was hit ac* 
TOL. n. 17 



* Blest tnadman! that could ewj hour employ 
In something n€|r to wish w to ei^j ; 



Now all for rhjmlng, wenchiag, Sddlliig, drinklsg ; 
Beside tea thoosand freslcs tbat died in thinking ! * 
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omint of th« matter. Blliie Is difoent : I tdl the Teason tboi. * 

He had known the Villiers of old, he knew well how that lnhrl- 
cated g^ladiator had dofied all tlve powers of Chancery and the 
Privy Council, for monthid after months, once to get a ' grip ' of 
him, wp a hawk over him. ll was the old familiar case of trying 
to oatob a pig (bat in this instanoe a wild boar of the forest) 
whose tail has been soaped. (See Lord Clarendon, not his His- 
tory bat his Life.) What the Birmingham dake therefore r^lly 
feared was, that the worst room, the tawdry curtains, the flock- 
bed, &c., wci'e all a pyramid of lies ; that the Villiers had wot 
been thrown; had probably not died at all; but was only * trying 
it on,' in readiness for a great demonstration against himself; 
and that, in case the title of fiockingham were oyer finally i^yen 
'away* the Villiers wonld be heard clattering on horseback np the 
grand stidroase of the new-bnilt Baoklngham Hoose, like the 
marble statue in * Don Juan,' with a double commission against 
the false duke and tlie Government as joint-traders in stolen 
goods. But if Pope were callous to the splendor of the true 
Backingham, what was it that drew him to the fiftlse one ? Pope 
most have been well aware thaty amongst all .the poeiio triflers of 
the day, there was not one more ripe ftr the * Donoiad.' lake 
the jaws of the hangA^ grave {Achermiit avari), the * Bunciad • 
yawned for him, whilst yet only in illni conception as a remote 
pof5bibilii7. He was, besides, the iiio??t in-glorious of men ; 
and, being anxions above all things to connect himself with the 
blood royal; he had conceived the presumptaons thought of 
wooing Qaeen Anne (then the onmarried Princess Anne). ^Be- 
ing rejected, of course, rather than haye no connection at all wtth 
royalty^ he transflnrred lils conrtship to a young lady bom on the 
wrong side of the blanket, namely, the daughter of James II. by 
Miss Scdlej. Hor he married, and they reigned together in 
great pomp over Buckingham House. But how should this have 
attracted Pope? The &ot, I fjuur is, that Pope admired him, i& 
spite of his yersesy as a man rich and prospennis. One momiii^ 
in some of his own yerseSi he lodged a compliment to the Dofca 
as a poet and a critic : immediately the Dake was down ufMNS 
him with an answering salute of twenty-one guns, and ever after- 
wards they were friends. Bat I repeat that, in Pope's own 
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• judgment, nine <mt of ten who Amnd their mj into thai grtnt 

menagerie of the * Dunciod,* had not by half so well established 
their right of entrance the Dake. 

NoTB 10. Page 2u4. 

Ef0tt this Is open to demnr. The Botnan Hteratnre doring; 

the main Panic "War with IIuTinilml, tliough unavoidably reached 
by some slight influence frdin tlio literature of Greece, was rich 
in native power and racinesa. Left to itself, and less disturbed 
by direct imitation applied to foreign models, the Koman litera- 
ture woald probably haye taken a wider oompaas^ and fdlfiUed 
a aohte deatiny« 

Non 11. Page 255. 

* Joan of Arc^s execution* ^vis,^ not by any English, but Tir* 
tnslly by a Freneh tribonal, as now^ at last. Is satisihetoiily 
eetabllshed by the reoent pnblioation, at Paris, of the jodleial 

process itself in its ftill official records. 

JS uiii 12. Page 257. 

The notes are nm (i. in all modem editions) assigned to 
their separate authors; though not always In a way to prerent 

doubts. For instance, lloscoc's notes, except that they are al- 
ways (listinguislicil ])y kindness and good sense, are indicated 
only by the absence of any distinguishing signature. But in the 
early editions great carelessness prevailed as to this points and, 
sometimes, intentional dissimulation. 

Kon 18. Page 260. 

Whioh was proliably not of Fi-ench origin. Thomas-a-Kcmpis, 
Gerson, and others, have bad the credit of it; but the point is * 
stQl doabtftd. When I say that it was extennvdf dlfi^ised, nat* 
urally I mean so Ihr as it was possible before the inyention of 

printing. One generation after Agincourt this InTenHon was 

beginning to move, after which — ^that is, in two generations — 
the 111 nltiplication of copies, and e\eii separate editions and 
separate translations, ran beyond all power of registration. It is 
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one amongst the wonders of the world ; and the reas^oii 1 have 
temerlj explained. Froiasart belongs to the eoarts of England 
and of Borgondy mncb more than to that of France. 

KotbU. Page 261. 

Hardly it is scarcely neoessary to mention; as he sever became 
a power even in France, and owt of France was qmte unknown. 
He coincided in x^o'mt of time, I beliejve, most ^nearly with 
Fkrancis Beaumont. 

NoTii lo. I'ugc 2C2. 

Italian, Spanish, and finally German poetry have in soooession 
exercised some slight influence, more or less, over onr English 
poetry. But I have formerly endeavored to show tliat it is 
fiomcthinL-; worse than a mere historical blumler, that, in fact, it 
involves a gross misconception and a confusion in the under- 
standing, to suppose that there ever has been what has been 
called a French school in our literatare, unless it is supposed that 
the untmpassioned understanding, or the understanding speakmg 
in a minor key of passion, is a French inTention. 
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